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ifinu/es of the Annual General Meeting. 


The Presidkst then read his address on “ Anthropology and Psychology: 
A Study of some Points of Contact,” illustrated by lantern slides. 

The ScBUnxEKBS delivered their Report, and the following were declared duly 
elected as Officers and Council for 1924-25:— 

PfCTtdm/.—Prof. C. 0. Seligman, MJ)., F.R.S. 

Viee-PretidenU. 

Capt. T. A. Joyce, M.A., O.B.E. 

Prof. J. L. Myres, SLA., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 

H. J. E. Peake. 


Eton. Secretary. —E. N. Fallaize, B.A. 


Uon. Trtaeurer. —F. C. Shrubsall, SUL, SLD. 


Hon. Editor.—EL S. Harrison, D.3c. 


0. 0. Blagden, Si.A. 

M. C. Burldtt, Si.A. 

L. H. Dudley Buxton, SI.A. 

Siiss SI. E. Durham. 

R. J. Gladstone, SLD. 

W. L. HiUburgh. SLA., PhJ)., F.S.A. 
Capt. SI. W. Hilton-Simpeon, F.R.G.S. 
C. W. Ilobley, C.SI.G. 

R. R. Slarett, SI.A., D.Sc. 

J. Reid Moir. 

Percy Newberry, SI.A., O.B.E. 


Council. 

I Prof. F. 0. Parsons, F.R.C.S. 

' Prof. Sir W. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L, 
LL.D.. F.R.8., F.B..\. 

S. H. Ray, SLA. 

Prof. R. W. Reid, SIJ). 

Charles Singer, SLD., F.R.C.P. 

W. W. Skeat. SUL 
E. Torday. 

8. Hazzledinc Warren, F.O.S. 

R. W, VS'illiamson, SLSc, 


A hearty vote of thanks to the President for his address was proposed by 
Prof. Parsons, who asked in the name of the Institute that the President would 
allow it to be published in the Institute's Journal. This was seconded by 
Capt. T. A. Joyce and carried unanimously. 

The Institute then adjourned. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCTL FOR THE YEAR 1923. 

Is presenting ito Report for the year 1923, the Council vrould wish to call attention 
to the (act that it haa felt justiSetl by financial and other considerations in nuiking 
tentati\‘c movements towards the resumption of the full activities of the Institute 
on the scale on which they were conducted before the war. In particular a certain 
amount has been expended in the purchase of books for the Library, and the Journal 
has been enlarged so that it has now very nearly attained its normal size. 

Members. 


There has been a satisfactory addition to the number of Fellows during the 
year. The net increase in Members howex-er is not great owing to the large number 
of losses by death. The figures are as follows :— 


1 

Total 

Jan. Lat, 1023. 

Low by death 
or resignation. 

Since 

elected. 

Total 

Jan. 1st, 1024. 

Hononuy FeDows . 

37 

— 

2 

30 

Loral Correapondenta . 

21 

1 

4 

24 

Dtdud Ortlinarjf FtOou-t 

3 



3 


— 18 

— 

— 

— 21 

Affiliated SodetiM . 

4 

— 

— 

4 

Ordinary Fellows 





Compounding. 

S3 

5 

3 

SI 

Subscribing . 

483 

40 

44 

487 


— 

— 




505 

48 

S3 

0ti2 


The Council regrets to record the death of the following Fellows in the course of 
the year:— 

DeathM. —E. C. R. Armstrong (elected 1908, Obitiury notice, Man, xxiii, 42) ; 
M. W. H. Beech (elected 1910); Miss A. C. Breton (elected 1900, Obituary notice, 
Man, xxiii, 70); Dr. Crochley Clapliam (elected 1877); J. F. Collingwood (elected 
1863); Dr. W. Crooke (elected 1892, Hon. Sec. 1899. Obituary notice, Man, 
xxiv, 5); T. V. Holmes (elected 1881); Sir H. IL Hnworth (elected 1896, 
Obituary notice, Man, xxiii, 84); Mrs. Omstance Jenkinson (elected 1918); 
Dr. A. B. Measer (elected 1877); V. Graham Milward (elected 1916); E. K. Muspratt 
(elected 1875); E. Westlake (elected 1911); S. Woddington (elected 1901). 
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Report of the Council for the year 1923. 


PUBUCATIONS. 

Two ports of the Journal have been published during the year, vol. lii. Part 2, 
vol. liii. Part 1. The sales to date amount to 115 for the former and 121 for the 
Utter, as against 105 and 120 respectiwly of the two parts published in the prei'eding 
veor. Twelve monthly ports of jl/an have appeared, the amount realued from 
subscriptions and sales being £240 17s. 5d., as against £241 11s. (id. in 1922. 

At the request of the Colonial Office, the Institute will issue as a separate 
publication a paper on “ The Tribal Markings and Marks of Adornment of the Nati\’es 
of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast Colony," by Captain C. H. vVrmitage, 
C3I.G., D.S.O. 

The Council was approached by the Percy SUden Trustees with a proposal 
that it should publish a paper on “ Stone Circles in Gambia," by the late Mr. Henry 
Parker. The paper appeared in the Journal, vol. liii. Part 1, part of the cost being 
borne by the Sla<len Trustees. The Council has also to tender its thanks to the 
Royal Society for fiiuincial assistance towanls the publication of Mr. L. H. Dudley 
Buxton's paper on the "Ethnology of Malta and Gozo” {Journal, vol. lii). 

The. Council lias undertaken the publication, os an Occasional Paper, of a thesis 
by Mr. H. Frankfort, on “ Early Pottery of the Near East.” Part of the expense 
will lie borne by the author, and the paper, which is a valuable contribution to the 
study of archa»logj' of the Near an»l Middle East, will appear in the spring. 


Library. 

The additions to the Library comprise 201 items, of which 157 are bound 
volumes. A number of periodicals haw lieen added to the publications received 
in exchange for the publications of the Institute. Lnder the will of the late Sir Henry 
Howorth. thirty volumes from his library are to lie presented to the Institute. 

The Council has again had uniler conskleration the question of the Library. 
It is hoped to improw the shelving and arrangement of the books, an<l to make the 
collections of lantern slides and photographs more readily accessible at an early 
date. Donations towards the cost of this have alieuily been promiscil, and an appeal 
to Fellows for additional fumls will be issued shortly. 


Mkrtinos. 

Nineteen Onlinary Meeting haw been held, as against 14 (13 Ordinary and 1 
Hpccial) in the preceding jrear. The Council n^giet to record that Dr. E. B. Hartlond, 
to whom the Council has awarded the HuxW Medal for 1923, was not able to 
prepare and deliver the Huxley Memorial Lecture owing to the state of bis health. 
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Rkskarcb Committkes. 

A report on the work of the Derbyshire Caves Comnuttee appeared in the 
recently tssued part of the Journal, and a second is now in the press. The work of 
this Conunitteo has hitherto been hampered through lack of funds; but donatiotu 
from various sources will enable it to undertake operations on an extended scale 
in the coming year. 

Local BBA.vciics of the Ixstitute. 

No further branches have as yet been eatabliahed, though the question is under 
consideration in two or three areas. The Eidinbui^h and Lothians Branch has been 
very fairly successful in its first session, and through it several new Fellows have 
l)een added to the Institute. 

British Kmpirb Gxhibitiox. 

It is to be regretted that those who are responsible for the organisation of the 
British Empire Exhibition have found themseU’es unable to carry out the arrange* 
ments proposed for an anthropological exhibit. 

Rivers Memorial. 

A small Organizing Committee, representati^’e of the medical profession, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, the Royal .Anthropological Institute, the British Psychological 
Society, and other Societies with which the late Dr. RiTCrs was connected, was 
formed early in the year, and an appeal for a Memorial Fund was issued to the 
scientific public and to others through various channels. No official report of the 
respon.<w! to the appeal has yet been published, os the list of subecribers is not closed. 
When it is decided to close the list, a meeting of the subscribers will be summoned 
in onler to determine the form which the Memorial shall take. 

CE.vniAL Bureau for Amthrofolocy. 

As forvshadowed in the last Report, the suggestion that the Institute should 
undertake the functions of the proposed Central Bureau of .Anthropology was laid 
in due course before the Council by the Council of the British Association for the 
Ad\'ancemc'nt of Science, in accordance with the resolutions of the Conference of 
Representatives of the Uni\’ersities and other bodies interested. A full report of 
the corresponclence and resolutions will be found in Man, 1923, 70. In reply, the 
Council of the Institute signified its willingness to undertake the functions of a 
Central Bureau so far as its present resources would allow. It is hoped, however, 
tliat additional support may be forthcoming in the near future which will make 
pomible a more adequate performance of the duties of such a Bureau. As a first 
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step in this direction, the Council has appointed a Permanent Committee to conaider 
questions relating to anthropobgical teaching and research, to which the Uni\-cisitie» 
and other teaching bodies, as well as certain learned societies, ha\-e been invited 
to send delegates. As the Institute is not a teaching body, the object of the 
Committee will be solely to provide a meeting place for discassion among those who 
are engaged in teaching and research, and, under the direction of the Council, to 
take such Bte|w, by the collection of information or otherwise, as may facilitate this 
object. The first meeting of the Committee was held on May 29th, when twenty-two 
members were present. Sir Hercules Read being in the Chair. Several questions 
were discussetl, and it was resolved that as a preliminary measure information should 
be collected respecting the facilities available for the teaching of anthropology in 
Great Briuin. Professor J. L. Myies was requested to prepare a report on this 
snbjec^t. This report has now been printed through a committee of the British 
Association, and copies will be circulated among the members of the Oonunittee 
before the next meeting. 

Housino Fcxd. 

The response to the appeal towards the formation of a Housing Fund, which 
was issued nearly three jears ago, has been disappointing. The Council has, 
however, thought it advisable to delay following up the appeal until it hod some con¬ 
crete proposal to subnut to Fellows. In the meantime, as a step towanls facilitating 
joint action, it has made an offer to the British Psychological Society, which at 
present has no oflfcc and library of its own, of accommodation in the Institute’s 
rooms, which will atlmit of the display of its exchange publications in the Library, 
and the storage of bock numbew an<i a certain number of library books. Tlie 
question of farther facilities is under consideration. 

International Congress or Americanists. 

The Institute has been invited to Uke part in the International Congress 
of Americanists at Goteborg and the Hague in August next, ami has appointed 
Dr. P. A. Mauiislay, !ilr. T. A. Joyce, and Mr. Louis Clarke to act as its 
representatii’es. 

Medal for Antitropolooical Work in the Field. 

The Council has decided to found a Medal to be awarded for specially meritorious 
work in anthropology in the field, not mure tlun two Metlals being awartled in one 
year. In making the award preference will be given to Fellows of the Institute 
and others who are British subjects. It has been resolved furtlier that this Medal 
shall be known as the Ri\-er8 Memorial Medal in memory of our late President. 

Questions of cost and design are now under consideration, and it is hoped that 
it may be possible to make the first award within the current year. 
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TRE.4SURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1923. 

The financiiil potiition of the Ijutitute may be reganled aa satUfactory, conaklering 
that the year began with a credit balance of £130 and ends with one of £420. An 
increafied revenue haa been obtained from current aubacriptionB and from the payment 
of arrearn, while rather less haa come from advance payments and from compoaitiona 
for life fcllowahips. It might be well in this connection to recall the fact that the 
aubacription to the Inatitute was not raiaed during the period of the war, as there 
seema to be some misapprehenaion with regard to this matter. 

The income from in\'eatment8 lias slightly increased, in spite of the reduced 
payments on the *' dollar bonds ” in consequence of the exchange having moved 
in favour of Britain in the early part of the year. 

There has been practically no change in the nett cost of the Jowrud and Man ; 
both have had slightly smaller sales, but the cost of production has falleo in about 
the same proportion. A considerable part of the cost is due to exchange copies, 
but the journals received therefor form one of the most important features of the 
Library and are of great assistance to Fellows. 

It would be wise not too hastily to assume that any particular service of the 
Institute could be materially extended on the strength of the present balance, since 
the Council have proposed certain commitments for the next year:—The Medal for 
field research, to commemorate our late President, Dr. Rivers; an increase in the 
next numbers of the Journal ; a resumption of occasional publications; and subscrip¬ 
tion to certain publications on branches of the subject in which the Library is some- 
w’hat weak. These will use up a large part of the apparent surplus, though they 
may well odd to the usefulness of the Institute, and so indirectly fill its nmst pressing 
need—an increased number of Felbws. Could this end be obtained, the amenities 
and facilities the Institute affords might be augmented materially. 

F. C. SHRt*BSAU., 

Hon. Trtaaurer, 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

ACCOUNTS FOR 


REVENUE 


PAYMENTS. 


t s. d. t s. d. 


Rxjrr. HocuKKKtnso, Ac.. . . 242 17 0 

[iSss Rent of Jiimll room 2A 0 0 


••J 0 U**AL" .. * I 

left oonUibation to eost of bloeka and table* . 33 2 I 


" Mm " ...-. 

Salauxs....— 

Adtuctibixo ....... 

STAvra Airo PABCxta .... 

Tii.Bnioxxa ajto Tbjhhuib......^^. 

Pnsnxo AKQ SrATtovntT 

• . . .4 . 

OOAl.it 0 a8, axd Ijoht .... 

EnoiAflcora .- 

iKSrXAXCS— 

Ptfo ..... 500 

Other ..... 4 16 7 

SoBacMmo!(8 to omn Soensms, DaicrouD. iic... 

BAmc CnABOB a*» CojHnssioK.. 

... 

" Hvxlkt LiccrrmB " . 

Tmwxim ... 

Con or ntaouTOco xamk o* BcncrACToxs' Boaxd. 

Teatuxivo ..... 

Acomma' Pkx . 

Loxoox Assocutiox rox inx Psomnox or Tkaob. 

LaoAL Exrumn .. 

ScaatoY TO Eotxmuni Bbaxcb..... 

TXAXBrXR TO 1 jaXABY AoOOt. jbI . 

Balance carried forward, 3l*t December. 1933 .. 


306 17 0 


552 6 0 
406 17 2 
202 2 10 
9 4 0 
92 19 0 
13 16 10 
37 17 7 
12 16 7 
6 9 6 


9 16 7 
8 7 « 

1 13 4 
14 0 2 
11 2 0 
1 11 3 
0 110 

1 IS 0 
3 3 0 

2 2 0 
0 4 1 
3 15 0 

37 3 0 
642 16 5 


£2.278 7 0 


t 
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OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE YEAR 1923. 


ACCOUNT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Bauu^cb BnocaHT Pobwabd, 1*t Jawabt, 1923. 

SinncBirnom:— 

Cnrrvnt . 

... 

Adranoa ... 

Ufc .... 

EvTSAxm Fk» ... 

Sau or *‘Jou*»al” ....— 

Lus RrfuiHl( . 

Sals or "Maji" .. 

Ltu Rehiwla... 

Ralm or “Hcxunr LxonTRs”. 

AorKKTonifo . 

I>mOB5M Ajn> ISTXM9T.. 

„ (Amkhcav Doixab Boros) .. 


UsK or AoDEtssoonAra 




I t. d. t •. d. 

367 3 4 


M2 1 2 
44 10 e 
23 2 0 
(BOO 


242 8 8 
16 6 


384 15 11 
3 8 0 


107 18 5 
34 12 4 


1.002 13 8 
47 6 0 


241 3 2 


381 7 11 
1 4 6 
13 8 0 


142 10 0 
1 10 0 


£2.278 7 0 
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ACCOUNTS FOR 


CAPITAL 
£ «. A 

Balaxcx CAXunt FomwAio, 31 bt Dxcxmm, 1023 6.461 3 2 


Booes Am Buoixa 


Balaxcx, 1023 


£5,461 3 2 


LIBRARY 

£ «. d. 
30 3 0 


£39 3 0 


HOUSING 

£ $. d. 

131 13 1 


£131 13 1 


ANTHROPOMETRIC 

£ «. d. 
15 15^ 6 
20 13 O 


£36 S 6 


Bau^xcs, 1022 . 

BUXCHASK or Ix g i Mt ' MEX T g 
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THE YEAR 1923—continued- 


ACXX)UNT. 

BAUUics Baot’ORT FoawAan. lar J*arABV. 1823.. . 

lacR&uiK i» VAur* or £88« Btma Rah-wat Stoat 

VAiucd Slat December. 1922 at 101) . 

Valued Slat December, 1823 at 104 .... 


t r. it. I a. rf. 

5.437 0 I 

880 6 9 

021 8 10 

- 22 3 1 


Smacmimosa i5 AaaaAB;— 

Eatimatetl Vahie Slat December, 1822 
Eatimated Value 31at December, 1823 


42 0 0 
44 0 0 

_ 2 0 0 


C5,4«l 3 2 


ACCOUNT. 


TiAKsm raott SraciAL Ima Accoojtr—S alk or Books 
T iAnru raoM Bxvksvx Aocoust .. 


£ a. d. 
2 0 0 
37 3 0 

£30 3 0 


FUND ACCOUNT. 


Balakci. 1022 . 

^^onAnoaa ako Iktkkb^t 


£ a. rf. 
120 2 0 
S 10 4 


£131 13 I 


INSTRUMENT ACCOUNT. 

Salk or lasTBrnarB . 

Balasck. 31aT DaoDiBKa. 1823 ■...•....■•.•m.m........*... 


£ a. d. 

18 15 e 
17 IS 0 


£35 8 6 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


ANTireOPOUXJY AND PSYCHOLOGY: A STUDY OF SOME POINTS OF 

CONTACT. 

[With Platks 1—IV.] 

By Professob C. G. Seuoman, M.D., F.R.S. 

paob 

Tho Extnkwrt and Introrert Trpea ... 14 

Tho Types In Art . 1" 

Some Biotogical AapecU . 23 

The Type* among Saragra . 20 

The Typta among Ctrlliml Peoples ... 28 

In selecting the subject of this address 1 hesitated whether to discuss with you .soin© 
of the problenu» raised by the results obtained by Mrs. Seligmsji an<l myself during 
our sojourn in 1921-22 in an anthropologically unexplored area to the east of the 
IVliite Nile, or whether to attempt to investigate a portion of that little-known 
borderland where social anthropology, psychology and genetics meet in common 
biological kinship. I have chosen the latter alternative as of more immediate 
interest, and the tracks I propose to follow are those suggested by the work of Jung 
and Freud, the two psychologists who have most strongly influenced modem thought. 

I shall first suggest to you some possible developments of anthropological interest 
Ixised upon the viewrs put forward by Jung concerning the importance of the two 
*• types " which he calls exxravert an«l introvert, and I shall then outline what I 
have been able to discover of the dreams of non-European races, a subject which 
intermittently has occupied my attention lor the last three years. 

It is not an accident that these two subjects are concerned largely with the 
unconscious, though until writing thi.s paper I did not realize how preponderantly 
this was the case. 1 take it rather to imply that any comparative studies of 
character, using the word in its broadest sense, will of necessity start from or lead 
bock to those tleeper layers of neurotic organization of whose action wre are normally 
unconscious or only portly conscious. 

Before going further I would claim your indulgence on the score of ill-health 
for a certain sketchiness and rather incomplete documentation. 1 was not aware 


Tbe Dfcanu of Non-Kuropean Raooa... 3a 

Type Dreams. 41 

Ooncluafams . 4tt 

list of Plate*.46 
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when writing that Profesaor McDoogoIl had considered some of the matters hero 
discussed in the fifth chapter of his National Welfare and National Decay, nor had 
I then seen H. F. K. Gunther's recent work on the German people, Rassenkvnde 
de* denlschcH Volkes (Munich, 1923). In preparing for press I have made some slight 
use of these works, but not as much as I could wish. I may, however, point out 
that generally where the same problems have been discussed there appears to be a 
considerable mraauiv of agreement, I am greatly indebted to a number of friends 
for the assistance they have given. Foremost among these I would place Mr. Alfred 
Thornton, without whose aid part of this address could not have l>ecn written, 
while I am sc-arecly less indebted to Messrs. J. H. Hutton, C.M.Q., J, P. Mills, and 
R. S. Rattray for their invaluable reconls of the dreams of the native peoples they 
know so well. My thanks are also due to Dr. Ronald Gordon for permission to quote 
from an unpublished work, to 31. Paul Guillaume, of Paris, for allowing me to publish 
the two photographs of objects in his possession reproduced on PI. IV, and to 
Drs. Roheim, Christian, and Hildburgh for a number of references. 


The Extravert asu Lvirovert TvPKa. 

It has long seemed to me that one of the characterB of those of the more primitiva 
peoples of whom I have had personal experience, Africans, Melanesians, Veddas 
and up-country Sinhalese, which seemed to differentiate them from ourselves was 
their greater suggestability (using the word in its psychological sense)'and the ease 
with which they passed into conditions of dissociation. Superficially, then, in certain 
reactions they resembled hysterica, but it would hardly be convincing to bring forward 
the claim that the great majority of individuals among savage peoples were normally 
in the condition brought about among a minority of ourselves by conditions of stress 
and conflict. However, there was the resemblance, and every time 1 went among 
savages I became more convinced of the fact. The clue, I would suggest, lies in 
the discovery by Jung that among ourselves there are two fundamentally opposed 
“ types ” or dispoeitions (the word is my own), the extravert and introvert. 
Jung reached this conception by a consideration of the striking contrast in their 
reactions to the external world, presented respectively by sufferers from two diseases, 
hysteria and denwntia pnecox. 

“ The existence of two mental affections so opposite in character as hysteria 
and dementia pracox, in which the contrast rests on the alnvMt exclusive supremacy 
of extravenion or introversion, suggests that these two psj'chological types may 
exist equally well in normal persons, who may be characterized by the relative 
predominance of one or other of the two mechanisms. Psychiatrists know vi’ry 
well that before either illness is fully declared, patients already present the charac¬ 
teristic type, traces of which are to be found from the earliest yean of life . . . 
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the neurotic only accentuates and shows in relief the characteristic traits of bis 
personality ... the hysterical character is not .simply the prtxluct of the 
illness, but pre-existed it in a measiue. And [it has been shown for] dementia 
praccox patients that this is also the case . . . dissociations or eccentricitiea 
were present before the onset of the illness. If this is so, one may certainly expect 
to meet the same contrast between psychological temperaments outside the sphere 
of pathology. It is, moreowr, easy to cull from literature numerous examples 
which bear witness to the actual existence of these two opposite types of 
mentality.”* 

I have spoken of Jung as the discoverer of the two tj-pes, since he was the first 
to sptematize their difierences, to show their significance in pathology, and to indicate 
the port they play in normal life. But years before this the soundest of observations 
upon the two tvpes had been made by Henry James, who divided philosophera 
into two classes—the “ tender-minded ” [introvert], who are onlv interested in the 
inner life and spiritual things, and the *' tough-minded " [extravert], who lay most 
stress on material thiirgs and objective reality. 

“ James says that the tender-minded are characterized by rationalism; they 
are men of principles and of systems, they aspire to dominate experience and to 
transcend it by abstract reasoning, by their logical deductiorrs and purely rational 
conceptions. They care little for facts, and the multiplicity of phenomena hardly 
ettdiarrasses them at all; they forcibly fit data into their ideal constructions, and 
reduce everything to their d priori premues. This was the mcthwl of Hegel in 
settling beforehand the numircr of the pUneta. In the domain of mental pathology 
we again meet this kind of philosopher in paranoics, who. without being diiw^uieted 
by the flat contradictious presented by experience, impoee their delirious conceptions 
on the universe, and find nrearw of interpreting everything and, according to 

Adler, ‘arranging’ everything, in conformity with their morbidly preconceiv'ed 
system.”* 

The other traits which James depicts in this type follow naturally from its 
fundamental character. The libido is concentrated almost exclusively upon the 
intellectual life, and this concentration upon the inner world of thought is nothing 
else than introversion. 

“ The tough-minile*! man is positivist and empiricist, //s rryartU only matUr$ 
of foa. Experitnee is his iHoster, his exdusitr. guide and inspiration. It is only 
empirieal phryuurna demonstrable in the otOside world which count. Thmyht U 
merely a reaction to external experience. In the eyes of these phiUewphers principles 
are never of such value as facts; they can only reflect and describe the sequence of 
phenomena and cannot construct a system. Thus their theork* are exposed to 


> Juaii. C. 0.. Analj/lienl Ptychntoyy pp. 2S9, 2t>0. 

* Jung. C. G.. op. cit., p. 200, 
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contradiction nnder the oTerwhelming accumulation of empirical material. Pttfchie 
reality . . . limits itself to the obsercaiion and experiatft <f pleasure and pain ; 
he [the poaiti\'i8t] does not go beyond that, nor does he recognize the rights 
of philosophical thought.*'* 

But in s{ute of the reality of the two types and the ease with which their extreme 
examples arc recognized, it must be admitted that it is not easy to express in any 
general formula their contrasting reactions to the object.* Thcee can, in fact, be beat 
understood by considering a concrete instance, and I am indebted to Dr. Ronald 
Gordon fur permission to take the following example from his forthcoming volume 
on personality. ]>r. ilordon imagines the observer hit by' a falling rock which breaks 
his arm. The injured man first describes the reactions of an extravert onlooker. 
Dr. Gordon’s description may, I think, be paraphrased as essentially those of the 
practical surgeon—prompt help, rapid diagnoeis and immediate helpful treatment, 
the obvious features of the situation being rapidly taken in and correctly handled. 
The attitude of the introvert is next consideretl. “ This is more difficult to describe 
because our language does not lend itself so easily to this type of thought. The 
introvert attitude is not readily appreciated or exhibited by the Anglo-Saxon or, 
indee<l, by Western men at all, for intmjection is much more general in the Oriental. 
Such an observer woukl tend to identify* himself with the situation as subject 
. . . he woxdd be interested in bow I [of the broken arm] as a subject reacted 
to the event ... he would not necessarily conclude that I suffered pain and 
that my arm was broken because, os the extra'vert knew, it was perfectly obvious 
that it was, hut might consider the possibility that I had an anaesthetic arm and 
so had n«»t any paip, and that the cry was evoked by the noise of the stone falling. 
He might weigh the possibility that my arm fell to my side, not because it was 
broken, but only because it was bruised; he would Ite less interested in the facts than 
in the possible explanation, though he might, and probably would, come to the same 
conclusion as the extravert, but would only arrive at it after considering and rejecting 
other possibilities. Similarly, if he considerc<i the stone as subject he would identify 
himself so far as possible with it, and be interested less in the fact that it fell than 
in the laws that <letermine<l its fall.” 

• Junir, C, O..C|p. eiU, p. 291. Tlw »Ulir» are my own; their purpose w nuule clear on 

p. 26. 

S Even .tuna taHy rcalixea Uiia. cf. PryrktAngiral Typts (1023). pp. 12'i4. Morrover, ho 
pninta out that IhU groupini; muit he extraiinl. or rather that within each (piaip oategoriea arias 
acconiing tn " the pretlominanco nf one basic funrtion in the intlivhiual.** .4a hooic functiona 
then- esiat “thinking, ieeiing, wnsatkm and intuition. If one of three functioua habitually prsroib 
a onmspoiullna type iroulta. I tlwrrloir <iiarriminatc thinking. Irellng. sensation and intnitive 
types. Ertry oa< of tkue lyp** earn, Moreoesr. 6c ialrororted or atraealt’i occunling to hla relation 
to the object in the way ilrscrttxsl above.” 

In his earlier rommunications conceming psjvholoitical types, .Itina ilid not tlhrtlnxuUh 
the four types outlinrd abo>'e, hut identified the thinking type with the introvert type oiul (he 
ieeting type with the extravert. This is the ilii'ision I have teerpted in this pa|irr. 
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The existence of the two dispositions (“ types *') being admitted, and it seems 
to ntc that as to this there can be no doubt (titough naturally most of us are not 
extremes of either type, to be classified at sight), it bocomes not only interesting 
but anthropologically imporUnt to push our inquiry into their biology, to consider 
their racial as well as their intra-racial distribution, to seek their modes of inheritance, 
how far they are capable of being reinforced in the inrlividual as the result of 
environment, and to inquire whether the two dispositions commonly exert a 
sexual attraction or repulsion upon each other, and whether the reactions oliarac- 
teristic of each are expressed by a particular facies in the concrete works of art 
and of the crafts they produce. 

It is obviously impossible to attempt to give a rea.soned and adequate answer 
to all these questions within the time allotted to my aildress, e\Tn if I had the 


knowlerige. As it is. I propose to consiiler the leas difficult of these questions first, 
namely, the cliaracler of the two types as exhibited in an. especially in painting, 
while 1 shall abo discuss with you certain possibilities as to their heredity, for I hold 
that the two types or dispoaitions must be regarded as innate, so that in whatever 
duection they may be influenced by subsequent environment they are itevertheless 
present in the child at birth (and therefore in the fertilized o\-um). The basic 
importance of the dispositions would. I think, suggest this d priori -, it is at any 
rate the view that I shall hold in the remainder of this address.* 


The Tvpes i.v Akt. 

As far as I am aware, the credit of discowry belongs to Mr. Alfred Thornton, 
who, with Dr. Ronald Gordon, first pointed out, as far as Europe is con^med. that 
the works of famous painters fall into two classes distinguishable at sight iii the 
more pronounced irurtances, and that tliese classes each exhibit a characteristic 
correspondmg to one of the two dispositions. It will, perhaps, simplifv 
what follows if I irn^Utely point out that, broadly speaking, that form of painting 
tumally tcrme<l “Classical" « characteristic of introversion, while “Romantic" 
painting is of the extravert disposition. 

^ ideas of Thornton and Gonlon. with much of the evidence upon which their 
conclu8ioi« are based, are set forth in a number of articles in The Burli,^ioH Magazine • 
I am indebted to Mr. Thornton for the following summary 

, . 'n<rovert painter empliasizes severity of form, and his painting is charac- 

enred by ddil«rate thinking, with suppression of the more emotional tvpes of 
symUlumx. His work U therefore carefully drawn, somewhat hard, sevn^re in outline 

fs/re! I -y “‘I- b the view Ul.™ by Dr. Jun* (of. 

* AUwd Thomton anil IWM (;or,lon. “The rnfluencr of certain Pkreholoaical 

VOL. LIV. 

C 
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and inclined to be arid in colour; at best the colour achemea are restrained and relate 
verj’ exactly to the design of the picture, but with little verve. 

“ On the other hand, when a jiaintcr ia of the c.xtravert type his colour is full 
anr] rich, often luscious, the form is nut exact; but the lines are free and iluwing and 
tend to exaggeration of movement, their dynamic quality being in strong contrast 
with the static tendency exhibiteil by the introwrt's careful compositions. 
Elxtravert work, even if .slowly pnxluced, still gives the impreation, in many cases, of 
Imring been executed in a white heat of po-ssion, and the brushwork is vigorous, at 
times to the verge of brutality, differing vaatly from the thin dry technique of much 
introvert painting. So it may be .said that the general character of the type of work 
producc<l by the extra vert betokens emotional emphasis, and is actrompaniMl by 
apparent carelessness as to detail an<I aljsence of severity in form. Yet the groat 
men of both types, being in a measure able to adapt, attain a relatively high standonl 
even when their temperament* are not naturally suited to the selected subject.” 

Mr. Thornton goes on to illustrate his statements by “ pairs" of painters 
w'orking ro-spectively in the lGth-17th centuries (Rubetu and Pou.ssin), the early 
18th centurv’ (iXdacroix and Ingres), and at the present day (Signac and Marohand). 
He has also selected for reproduction the paintings as far as possible of kindreil 
subjects, reproduced in PU. I to III. 

Rubens (1577-1640), who nu»y be taken as * tvjrical extravert, is illustrated 
here by his Dunza Comjie/ttre, which contrasts significantly with the Bacrhaital by 
Poussin, btJth reproduced on PI. I. 

Riiliens was characterized by rapidity of creation and great powera of making 
use of every imaginable subject. a man he was a bon nvanl and lover of society 
and his style that of an ekxjuent narrator amused by his own talking, not much 
affected by difficulties, or really ttouble<l to any profound extent or harassing 
himself with subtle research. He preferred luscious forms and rich colours, clarity 
and strength to depth and distinction. Sensual in temperoment. his canvases 
show this, and they are not ennobled by high a.spirations or implicit tendem^y. His 
nudes are brilliantly expressed and clear in form, but nothing in them brooded on 
or dreamt about. The rollicking ecnsunlity and joy of the D^inza Cmnpesfrr tells 
its tale clearly enough and proclaims the artist to lie a lo\’er of health and healthy 
himself, a thorough extrawrt going jojiiusly out on to life.” 

Contrast his work with that of Nicholas P0u)«in of the same period (I5d4-I6<k5), 
who was a true introvert. “ His painting at once proclaims itself the result of an 
emphasis on thought rather than enwtion, on abstract ideas rather tlian on rapidly 
sumntarized actuality. His pictures are vigorous in conception and correctly drawn, 
but his nudes liave nothing vibrant in their flesh. ()f the many Bacchanals painted 
by him none ever seem to smile or show traces of real voluptuousness. His c<»lour 
is too considered, though he finally attained a noble type of harmony that became 
satufving tlirough its complete accord with the nature of his designs rather than 
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by any intriiuir cnK>tional elenu'nt. Perhaps his landscapes are the most successful 
of his vv-urks from this particular stand{ioint, thanks to a discreet tonality. His 
attitude to life was thoroughly introvert and in nuu-ked contrast in its considered 
caution to Rubens’ gay abandon. From his letters it appears that his ideal was to 
be intellectually free, alwaw master of himself, allowing no fury of creation, and to 
treat nature os a language whereby the various human emotions could l»e expressed 
and communicated to the wt>rld. Tliese and otlier objects were attaincil by the 
nuMjt careful and laborious research. He ewn studied the most minute details 
of contemporary archffiological discovery for his pictures, learing nothing to chance. 
His work was always «leliberate (in entire contrast to Rubens, whose dozens of rapidly 
executed canvases ivwal an enormous powTr of cox-ering space, even after due 
allowance Im* made for collaboration). * .l/on ntUunl me mntmint de chenher les 
rhote/f bietk ordonniet,' says Poussin. His Bacchanal s1m)ws these characters in 
alnmst diagrammatic form os coutmsted with Rubens" florid design in the Danza 
Comjjc*tn'." 


** Delacroix (17»&-I8fl3) may be regardc<i as leader of the Romantic School 
which, culminating in 1830, had arisen as a protest against the tyranny of Greece 
an.l Rome exercised over the French painters jast prewling him.’ His admiration 
for Wrunwo and Rubens was unbounded, and he took his subjects from Dante, 
Sliakespeare. Byron, etc. His .Iruwing was characteristic of his type, lieing inexact, 
yet e.\pressing the life and spirit of bis moltf with often feverish energy. Tlie work 
. exhibits bold technique and a full flow of paint as weU as riclmess of colour. The 
sombre splendour of colour in the example given here, DanUt et Virgik (PI If) 
is equalled by the violent gestures of the figures. A typical extravert. he 
was anathema to his great rival Ingres (178(1-1867), who. standing in complete 
contrast to him. has left a wonderful series of druwings-chiefly portraits-unequalle.1 

m art for delici^y and exactness as well as subtlety and verve. The tactile values 
are us keenly felt as by any Florentine artist." 


• B« lib ki. ,„p„ 

•ml „ „ „|| by bi. AfUieriu. rt r..pro,l«..l 

(11. II). Hn. emotiobal efcnicnt-wM nine bu work 

» .1 y,. .lull i„ c„b„. Hi, l.u,ling ,b, ch.«.ut,ri«i., „( 

bin., l-upb., .b„,. j„, 

ku m,l,.r ,huun«l ™i,.y, Uckumi, „ught it .Uttough hi. 

wa.s carefully made.” 


Tbe tempernments of the two men 
rpprmluce*! on PI. III. 


are well brought out by the self-portraits 


01 nuulun. F,..«.hm.u. Mr, Th«™„„ p.„| 

Jr.n .lU.ul»u,l (,u,m«). 1 h... »P"»..t.tion. ,1 thu »UK. 

h.rb„u, of U Ruchull.-by tltc .„j ,b,i, 

.ubp*. m«, iu«n«.i„. liutk mi.b, „ .ri„„. .„a yghly 
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in France and England, not merely on the ground of present work, but because of 
past achievement. 

“ To sum up: considering first the work of Ruben-s, Delacroix, and Signac, 
we see in all three painters a freedom of line and vitality of expresssion in form 
carried out at the expense of exactnesw. This type of artist emphasizes the cmotionnl 
element in painting, and the colour harmonies chosen by these men correspond 
exactly to their mental tendencies. On the other hand, a short consideration of 
the \rork of Poussin, Ingres, and Marchand betray a ilefinite emphasis on the 
intellectual rather than emotional side of art. Tlie whole of their compositions are 
definitely planned and nothing left to chance or happy incklent which may come 
into being in the course of painting in the impetuom* manner of extrawrt painters 
such ns Rubens and Delacroix.” 

In any discuseion of extravert and introvert temlencies in jminting, consideration 
must be giwn to what seems to be a change of style, extravert to intTO\-ert or r*« 
versa in the same area. Obviously racial displacements or new contacts might 
account for these, but it is certain that no such cause can be evoked to explain some 
of the more obvious instances. Presumably the change in style in painting so 
definite at certain epochs, as between Byzantine and early Renaissance in Italy, 
or, to come to our own times and country, between Victorian and Georgian, is to be 
correlated with a general change in outlook in life, but this rs merely to re-state the 
problem in more general terms. Is it to be supposed that the proportion of extra- 
verts to introverts varies in the same country from tiriM.* to time and ■within a relativelj 
short pcritMl 1 This is scarcely probable; it would seem rather that at particular 
times environment favours the expression of one temperament rather than the 
other, when the artistic output of that pexiod will in the main lie characteristic of 
the favourwl type. This v-iew differs from that put forward by ilr. Thornton, who 
in art," as with all else,” sees a “ rhythm not merely in design, but in ebb and flow 
. . . perpetual action and reaction."* Nor can I agree with him when he wntes 
of repression “ of the opposite type . . . into the uncoascious levels of the 

mind where it gradually accumulates, later on to manifest itself in place of its 
precursor at conscious lev-el.” This seenw to imply a group mind, ami the facte, as I 
understaud them, seem to warrant the simpler explanation I have set forth; j-et 
these are but theoretical considerations, we cannot doubt, e.g. that in the later 
Middle Ages it was the church and, above all, the monasteries, that offered a reasonably 
adequate refuge from the harshness of the world to so many of those who felt 
themselves disinclined or unfit to face the struggle without. Thus was the introvert 
provided for on a scaki tliat has never happened again, and so ■»■? have left to us 
as the measure of the period much introvert art of the finest quality. 

i I murt apiin ihsnk Mr. Thornton. thU time for stVoring me to uw- the Mi>*. of on artkU 
•• Mixlem Painting from a Xirw Standpoint,'* ihc greater part of nhich appeared in Tkt Xtw 
.'fpe. Map 4th, IQ£2. 
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There i« another point of view worth considering in connection with changes 
mure quickly brought about and enduring for a sliorter time than those longer periods 
of which Mr. Tliomton writes, I have referred elsewhere to the part played by 
individual, unorthodox touches in feathers and paint in enhancing the self-regarding 
feelings of Melanesians and their purposive use in order to impress others, especially 
strangers.* This assertion of indiridualism — the desire to be different from others— 
in no way peculiar to aav'ages, truiy well play a part in bringing about new develop¬ 
ments of art (locally) without any very obvious change of environment. Imprea- 
sionism which, as Mr. Thornton informs me, reached its apogee about 1893, probably 
had in it nutch of this feeling, at any rate in its early .stages; “ self-expression " 
and fpater Us bourgeois were, if I remember aright, very much in the air at that 
time, }*et before the war this extremely extra vert art had practically disappeared, 
to gi\-e place to the so-called post-impressionum. which in its varied forms is 
conceptual rather than perceptiui and dutinctly introvert, as is so much of the 
English art of the present day-* 

The differentia observed in the painting of the two t 3 rpes among the white 
races have no direct bearing on the elementary drawings and paintings of savages, 
but if emphasis be laid on the generally perceptual type of extrawrt art as against 
the more conceptual character of introvert work, then just possibly sculpture may 
offer a point of contact. There does, at any rate, appear to be a more realistic 
or perceptual character in the majority of carvings, whether of figures or masks, of 
the West Coast of Africa than in those of, e.g. the Kasai (Central Africa), where 
lK>th earrings in the round and masks are often leas naturalistic and, as far as 
I may judge, seem rather to express an idea than an image. Yet judgment 
is made the more difficult by the general tendency of «a^’age art to become 
conventionalized, as, for instance, the art of Polynesia. Here every stage of the 
human figure can be found from moderately conceptual carvings in the 
round to geometric designs, which only comparative study rewals as anthro- 
pomorphs. 

PI. IV illustrates two .\frican nuiska and two car\’ing8 in the solid, which do 
seem to me to illustrate perceptual and conceptual characters respectiwiv. 

As to poetrj', a recent anonymous article* indicates that here, too, the two types 
exist, 

“ PoeU and jtoetTy are. and always have been, of two kinds. You may make 
the division on many lines, btit the results wiU not be very different. On the one 
side there is rvTOlution, on the other acceptance ; on the one freedom and wilfulneea, 

* HMUnssian. cf BritlA .V«r OmW. p, 37; siiw, then I hate s^n the wme thing in the 
Southern ^udan; rf. al*o A R. Brown. Tkt .■tatfom'tn lilandtrs, p. 122. 

* I awume that the ezybition of War Pietutw at Buriington Hoiue gate a fair inrlkation of 
tho tendency of pieartit.rUy Britiidt art. 

* Acoeptanoe and Adventutv,” Times Littrarg SufpUmsnt, voL xxii, ll>23, pp. 757, 758. 
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on the other art and bboor and learning; on the one coneervatiiim. tradition, 
(obriety, the quietness and confidence of ancient waj-s in thought and form and 
bnguage, on the other the pleasures and dangers of originality and no\-elty, the 
confidence of youth, impatient at the lethargy of custom, eager to make all things 
nev, and sure that making them new is the sanw thing as making them 
better . . . 

“ Yet, necessary as both aspects or qualities ate, for poets as for men. it b pbin 
enough that they arc very unequally distribute»l. Poets have their natural tem¬ 
peraments, like other ttren, and that word covers all the vorietiea which lie lietween 
its opposite, kinsfolk, temper and temperance. Anyhow, there the division lies— 
one sort on one side and one on the other ; each, perhaps, partaking a little of the 
qualities of its opposite, but still being itself and not its opposite; letting the 
babnee lean deciderlly on the side of form and craftsmanship an<l tradition, and that 
temperance which for the Greeks was no negation, but an active and positi\‘e \'irtue ; 
or, again, on the other side, the side of defiance and experiment, originality and 
rebellion. There they confront each other dowm the centuries. ... Of course, 
the craftsmen have much more tluin craftsmanship, and the iconoclasts 
are not without form, or they would not be remembered at all. But there is a 
wall, however thin, between them, and neither the greatest nor the most cherished 
and read are all on one side of it.” 

I wronld suggest that Kipling. Swinburne, \\'hitman and Blake may l»e taken 
to repre.sent the extrawrt dbposition m varying degrees, Tennyson and Bridges the 
introvert.* 

Turning to science, the two type* are at least as recognizable here a* they are 
in the arta, though, owring to the rebtively aheolute standard demanded in the highest 
grades of research, it seems that it may be nrore difficult to place the worker 
in one category or the other, though the obsen*er who sees the work going on should 
have littk difficulty in forming an opinion. But on this matter I do not feel that 
I have anything fresh to say, and I can only refer to Jung's recent and admirabfe 
treatment of the subject.* 

» TV opiioailo “ pain ” •uggrated ty the writer of Tkt Timts article an Sopboclea and 
Euripidni. Hurace and Luerrthw. Pope and Blake, Tennyaon and Browning. Heredia and 
Verlaine, Whittier and WTiltman. No rloubt he ia right in hia gronping. 1 have not Inclwled 
tiia list In my qnotatian ainiply becauae 1 am not ann* whether hia claaNficatiun coincidea aliaohxtely 
with that into the two diapoaitiona, and I have not aufficienl knowie<lgr of Kme of hia iwrta 
to attempt to judge. It may be permiaaibie to note here that the raaay “ On the terma * Claaaieal * 
ami • Roiuantio,’" in Sir Arthor QuiUer Cooch’a .SVadiw ia LiUratvrt, intemting enough from 
one angle, in not likely to be of aaaiatanoe to the paychologiit. Hie revrne ia true of )lr. Robert 
(■ravea' vohimn (M EnglM PoUrg, which, in apite of bad terminology, 1 auppoae to be the imat 
important contribatlon in Engliah to the atudy of the theory of poetry, yet hr acairely erema to 
lealiae the ilrrp temperamental diilrrenem that lie behinil the two forma of performance. 

• Ptfekdogital Type#, chapter is. ** The Type Problem in Biognphy.** 
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Some BioumicAL Aspects. 

TIte more directly biological questions 1 have mentioned on p. 17 ate among 
the most difficult to answer, perhaps because there is no such readily accessible 
corpus of material to draw upon as in the cose of painting and poetry, but certainly 
becaa*te the early or preliminary observations upon which our later int'estigations 
must be based can only be nuulc on rather extreme examples, and naturally the 
number known to the individual sufficiently well is limited. 

First, with regard to the frequency of the two types. It seems to me that the 
world, as I know it, contains more extraverts tlian introv'crts, but I>r. Jung is of 
the opinion that the numbers are ap{imximately e<|ual, and has pointed out to me 
that the seeming preponderance of extraverts may lie due to the fact that they are 
aa a rule mure cons^uous. The following figures sup{died by Dr. Jung he regards 
as bearing out his opinion, but making all allowances for the difficulty of chueiification 
an<I the compantiv'ely snudl numbers concerned, it does seem that in both 
classes the extrawrts preponderate to a significant degree. *' Of 77 fricmls, ndatives 
and acquaintances, 34 are introverts and 43 extraverts, while of 70 {Mtients treated 
during the past year. 30 were extraverts, 25 intro>-erts, the type of the remaining 6 
failing to be determined.” 

^\ith regard to heredity. Dr. Jung agrees that the condition is innate, informing 
me that in four out of five of his own children he made his diagnosis in the first 
month of life. 

As to the mo<le of heredity, e\*ery one will agree that in even moderate-sized 
famihes both extraverts and introverts occur, but, as for the layman there la the 
ever-present difficulty of diagnosis, I may be allowed to quote examples given me 
by Dr. Jung 


Parents. 

Children, 

Parents. 

cf intr. ”1 

^ I ? intr. 


$ extr. J 

11 ? extr. 

<f extr. 

i extr. 1 

' I extr. 

? extr. 

• 

? intr. 1 

II ? intr. 

L rs' ? extr. 

tj intr. 

intr. "I 

[ I (J intr. 

9 intr. 

? extr. J 

Ml ? extr. 



Chddm, 

" I intr. 

11 extr. 

I III ? extr. 

^ IV cf extr. 

I $ intr. 

II ? extr. 

* III g extr. 

IV ? extr. 

V ? intr. 


These examples, though few, indicate that children of both extravert and intro¬ 
vert dispositions may be bom of parents with the opposite dispooitions, as also 
from parents of the same dispoeitions, whether extravert or introven. There is a 
farther and, os it seems to me, most interesting aspect of heredity to be considered, 
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but before ofiering what little evidence 1 haw on this matter there is a theoretical 
consideration to put before vou. Tlie great and essential differences between 
the ta'n types must, I beliet'e, be ultimately attributed to the central nei^’ous 
system.* This is derived from that layTr of the embryo termed epibla.st, as is the 
skin with its appendages, the luir and noils. It will therefore be justifiable to suggest 
that children, the offspring of parents of differing dispositions, who also ha\’e 
distinct skin and hair colour,* showing alternate inheritance, t.e. resembling one 
of their dissimilar parents in skin and hair colour, may also resemble that parent 
in disposition. Personally I know one family sufficiently well to make it worth 
while to chronicle as much as 1 can bearing on the present discussion. 

My own knowledge of the family, as far as can l>e ascertained of pure Jewish 
descent, begins with X, a red-haired, fresh-coniplcxioncd extrawrt with greyish- 
blue eyes, of optimistic temperament, full of energy and with enough business 
ability and practical conunon-sense to make a considerable fortune entirely by his 
own efforts. He married Y, a handsome woman with a fresh complexion, brown 
hair and dark eves, her features being by no means typically Jewish. In tempera¬ 
ment I judge her to tend to introversion, though she is certainly not an extreme 
type. A large family re8ulte<l from the marriage, among them being one male, H, 
and three girls. B, I and X, who all take alter their father in colouring (.skin and 
hair) and features. .\U these are extraverts, and at least three have more than 
average " brains," as was the case with their father.* None of the family' can be 
said to be strikingly like their mother. Tlje majority are distinctly intermediate 

> It is nut denied thst the internal aecivtiuna may exert a oonsklerable influence on the 
laychical make-up of the imlivhlual, but pathology apart. I doubt whether mich relatively small 
exocot or diminution in the secretions of the ductlnw alanils as not to itdhieiice the xenersl health 
can determine tlie •• typo" of the individual, tliougfa it may well be that such minor 
deviations determine whether, within his type, he shall be a sueoeas or faihiie. It may. 
perhaps, pmve more to the |>oint to remember that beoidea the ductless glarvts the 
viscera ate inncrrateii by two anatomically distinct dirisions of tlie vegetative nervous 
system, ths sympathetic and autonomic (or vagotoniu). Stimuli conveytrl by the two systems 
ate antagonistic, anti it is their balance that regulates tlie artkm of the organs. It b statol for 
Eumpeana that two groups exist, distinguished by the ptedumitumer of sympatlirtin or 
aulonomie hshit. The former rhararteritnl by easy excitability, emotional ouibnraks, a warm 
skin rosily breaking into iwrspitation ami a ftei)Uent pulse ; the latter unemotional, slow-pulsed, 
srith sttuill pupib and a relatively (x>ld skin. It temaitu for fiituie investigation to dn-idr to 
wlrat extent (if any) Uvse “ habits " sre to be conelslcti with rate snd “ type." 

3 Itut not eye colour, since it seems thst the wsndrring pigment crOs which, st any rate, 
do much to determine the colour of the irb, are of mesodormic origin. In any evi*nt, authro- 
pobgista sre generally sgteerl that, intra-racially, ej'ecolonr temls to vary more than hair colour, 
is. to be leas <lefitutely dbuibuted than hair colour, cf. e.g. Ripley, Kuct* oj Emropr, p. 04. 
On thb point see also the discoasiori by Kugglts CSatrs in Iltnditg and fwpestes (ltC!3), pp. 44 mfj., 
esperially the tables un pp. 46 and 47, whirJi hear out the statement that thrie ate mote brown- 
eyed women than men. a fact which haa been rx{ihinr4l os due to sex-linkage. 

* ifiiown in two subjecta by their scimtifle work, ami in the one by tbr high bvel of her work 
In one of the crafts. 
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types physically; of these A (<^), D ( $ ) and L ( ? ) are extra verts, M (9 ) with much 
of her mother’s features, but lighter colouring, probably introvert, while of the 
remaining children I warccly haw enough personal knowledge to express an opinion. 
But summing up, it nuiy, 1 think, be safely said that, with the possible exception of 
A, there is not otic so typically extrawrt as the four chihlren first described who 
closely resemble their father in phwical appearance. 

Concerning the ancestry of X and his relatives of his own generation, his father 
when a boy ran away to sea and was present at Trafalgar. Later, having settled 
down, he ne\‘er got on with his own people and in the world of affairs appears to 
haw been entirely unsuccessful, though his father (X’s grandfather) had a successful 
manufacturing busineiw in the Midlantls. For energy anti perspicuity X stood head 
and shoulders above bU brothers and slsu-rs (sewn), one of whom (<f) is reported 
to haw had the same type of features os X. 

I may also refer to another family, the head of which, V, is of Scottish ancestry, 
from the neighhourhotKl of Alierdecn, where his ascendants can be traced hock to 
the early part of the 16th century. V’s nuiternal grandfather wa.s a Russian 
subject with a French name. 

.\1] V”s irmnediate forbears for two generations, as well as a brother and sister, 
are, or were, blue-eyed; moreowr, both his grandparents were fair-haired, as was his 
father, his mother's hair tieing almost black. He is blue-eyed with brown hair (as 
is his only brother), and is described by one of his most intimate friends as introwrt ; 
hw mother, also hlue-eml and dark-haired, was extrawrt, more so than his 
father, who was blue-eyed and had fair hair. His wife. W, with brown hair and 
brown eyes, coming of a stock in which blue, harel and brown eye.s all occur. Is 
described by the sanw friend as eitravort; her father, with hazel eyes and dark hair 
(almieit black), with sallow complexion, was an introvert; lier mother, blue-eyed and 
fair, an extrawrt. V lias two sons. A with blue eyes and fair hair, described os 
introwrt, and B with dark liair and brown eyes, described as extrawrt. Facially 
and temperamentally (this does not explicitly refer to extraversion and introversion), 
V takes after his mother’s family, while his twin sister takes after her father’s family. 

It is worth noting that in lioth \ and his mother the upper outer p<>rmanent 
incisors are lacking; they are present in his twin sister and in his sons. 

From the historj' of these two families it would seem that there is at least a 
suggejition that where there is alternate inheritance in phwical characters, ** trpe ” 
may be correlated with these. If so, the matter is worthy of hirther iiiwstigation, 
cwn if it be early discovered tliat the correlation is not high. In this connection 
it may las worth recalling the popnlar ideas concerning chestnut horses and red- 
haire<l {leople, which link sldn and hair colour with temperamental chararleristics. 

to the question of sexual attraction between the two ttrpes, the X Y and V W 
marriages supply examples, and while it is probably true that all tliree of the most 
extrawrt X Y «Uughte« married intin\-erts, it is certainly so of the two most 
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strongly extra wit, I write this a fair number of extra vert-introvert marriages 

come to mind, but again tiierc is the difficulty of recognizing with certainty all but 
the more extreme e.tnraph;s. I may, however, note that my friend. Dr. T. S. Goo<l, 
Stipenntendcnt of the Oxford County Mental Hospital, takes the view that these 
are by far the most, common marriagiw in which pure attraction pUva the dominant 
port. It will be noted, though the number U small, there is a slight prepomleranco 
of “ mixed " marriages in the reconi on p. 23. 

The Tynw ahom: Savages. 

Having followed Jung in his definition of the two dwpoaitions, and Imving 
agreed their existence as well as showing how they or their tvpical manifestations 
can lie tracctl through some, at lea.Ht, of the arts.‘ an attempt mar be made to apply 
his conception to some of the races of the Eastern Hemisphere, beginning with 
“ savages.” 

I haw already statetl that among tlic more primitive folk of whom I havu 
personal knowle<lge (excepting Papuo-Mehinesians), I luive observed a more or leas 
widespread tendency to ready dissociation of personality, while the instability of 
opinion (not custom) among savages and the ease with which an external diversion, 
a joke, or even a piece of showy rhetoric may completely alter their action is a 
commonplace among travellers. Nor are these characters limited to dwellers in 
the tropics ; a widespreail faculty for dissociation is found alike among the Esquimaux 
and the palaiasiatic tribes of Siberia. These characters are extrawrt, and I may 
refer back to the passage on p. 16 defining tlie extrawrt type, in which I have 
italicised the sentences which no one with a first-hand knowledge of sax’ages will, 
I believe, deny have a general application. 

It is, indeetl, fairly obvious directly the ideas of introversion and extrawnion 
have been explored, that the sawge would, from our standpoint, belong to the 
extravert type. 1 venture to think that no savage community containing a 
preponderant number of introverts would long survive, unless geographicallv isolated 
or protected by some special circumstance. There is, howevTjr, the interesting 
question how far duefs and medicine men, often synonymous terms, differ from 
the mass. ^Vre they introverts or do they possess notably introvert characters ? 

Before discussing this point, it is worth while considering whether all or thei 
majority of savage tribes are equally extravert. In approaching this matter it is 
obvious that judgment will largely depend on the particular savages of whom the 
writer has experience, while his own disposition and standards of comparison will 
also play a part. 

First considering only peoples whom 1 have mmlf observed, I would point 
out that the extravert disposition may manifest itself under different forms. 

i u* "“igbt throagh all. givwi a raCBcienUy able analvwt; 1 nae the wool 

to Ha Dfdinary acme, not in tliat which it has recraUy acquimt in cUnioal payrhoiogy. 
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Xo on« who has li\*ed with the Papuo-ilelanesians of the Central District of Papua 
(British New Guinea) will douht tlmt hens is a whole series of strongly cxtravert 
peoples, yet I lia>’e not observed ecstasy nor hysterical dissociation, though 
** possession ” is said to occur, and I rememlter hearing of one instance in which it 
was definitely simulated. To the east among the kindred 3Iassim, trances during 
which llie soul NTsits the other world liave been recorded, but here again there is 
an element of doubt, and the exiteriencca of the other world reported by the \’isitant8 
may be but lightly regardetl by their fellows. 

Here then are two great groups of tribes, extravert in behaviour, among whom, 
as it would seem, one of the most definite characters of the extrowrt dis{>orition— 
frequent and easily brought about dissociation — is, or appears to be, absent, so that 
comparing these tribes w^th, e.g. the Veddas, among whom almost evury individual 
jmsses at times into a dissociated condition, the obser^-er wouUI lie tempted to con¬ 
clude that the latter were incomparably more extravert than the Papuo-.Melunesians. 
Yet it is doubtful whether tliis conclusion would be a fair one. for among the Papuans 
(true) of tlie Papuan Gulf and the deltas of the great rivera opening into it, there 
has lately been oliserved and described an epidemic form of dissociation at the 
height of which whole villages were overcome.* Yet this appeara to be the first 
occurrence of anything of the sort recorded among these Papuans, who, as far as 
my limiUnl experience goes, in other respects appear less extravert than do the 
Papuu-McUnesiatLS. 

Turning to iVfrica, the Dinka, with their utter lock of interest in the white nun 
and hifl contrivances, their alieencc of desire for clothes and the uKual trade objects, 
their extreme religioas habit, their customary gravity and aloofness, oU these factors 
finding expression in their strong desire to be left alone witli their cattle, present a 
temperamental faeiu ver>- different from the tj-pical African negro (of whom 
unfortunately, 1 have no first-hand knowlwlge) or from the .\zandeh. It seems, then, 
that from the politico-social aspect the Dinka may be regarded—for an African 
people—as relatively introwrt, and they are certainly more so than any of the other 
savage or barbaric peoples with whom I am acquaintwl, though, perha^, the Shilluk 
approach them in this respect.* Yet, in spite of this, whole villages have on occasion 
given themseh-es up to hysteria, which, as I am informed, persisted irregularly for 
weeks or even months.* 

Turning now to the chiefs of these tribes, rain-makers who ore also divine kings, 
.'.«.w1h) unite the temporal and spiritual sovereignty and who voluntarilyUy down their 
life for their tribe when old age is upon them, my experience of theb behaviour. 


•• ’•"'iu.,..( hp... 

* It may J* iJ»t the qnaUtle. I hare d«cribed wiU pnyrr to be common U. the XUot« 
Rmerall.y. perhaps eren to aU or the majority of tribe, of mixed hamito-negro dccoxiU 

V. L. Mills, A Dinka W itch-Doctor,” Sudan XoU* and Rttord», rol. ii. 191D. pp. 31-34. 
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limited dote not .uggtet th.t tho, imite i„t„„rt than the attmge 
m^mnn but tuthte the opponite, thougb teimn „( teopontibility, wpiuHmte ot white 

n I^teim, Ihnr bohnvmur. Yet, Itet-ing neide the* teMtione to . rtmnger 

•" ■»“ "“ten, 

•'■«I»ttil.f ot permnnently, the .pirit of . ment 
or «,mioi„,ne mtetetor, often the “ hietorie " fonnde, of the netion or tribe, 
on .ppropmt. oeeaeione manifeete bit exiatenee by “ pomeerion," f e. the ehiof 
undergoes a typiral hyirterical dissociation. 

In .ppi^sing these facts from the standpoint of the tendency to dissociation of 
chtef and tnbesman respectively, it must not be forgotten that the training for much 
of their reh^us ceremonial is also a training in the inducrion of dissociation bv 
«uto-8ugg«.t.on. I have reason to belie>-e that the varj'ing faculty for this U some'- 
in^ consi ere<l by a Dinka rain maker in naming his successor; certainly among the 

\ed.las It was recognired that some indindual, could not and would not make 
successful shamans, 

TTio part pUj-ed by religion in the two dispositions presents an interesting 
pmblem As pointed out to me by Dr. Jung, among ourseh^s the oxtra^•crt 
>Tiic.lly favours ceremony, definite cults aith church, priests, ^•estments, music- 
.n other words collective worship. The intro^-ert typically prefers contemplation. 
^Ution. solitude, individual worship and carefuUy concealed mysteries. For 
him God IS an,-where rather tlian in the church as formally constituted Now 
jwcepting the general tmth of these statements, as experience suggests we mav.' 
how does this tally with the religious life of the more primitiTC peoples ? As fir 
«I can judge no such considerable difference of outlook is to lie obeer^-ed in sa>-ages • 
almost cN-er,- act of «-orahip that can be coUecti^ b collectix-e. though naturallv 
the s.» of the group vanes enormously. If thb conclusion lie correct it fits well 
with the propositions already advanced in this paper. 


The Tyfes ahonc Civiuxed Peoples. 

Turning to the civilized world, the temiieraments of the Kuropean races ha^T 
iK^n discussed by McDougalP and by Lena.* In general I shall follow the latter 
«nco hiH xnew-point seems to embrace the wider horizon. The Nordic race exceb 
other ra^ m steadfastness of a-iU and foresight, but thb ver>- steadfastness shades 
.uto stubboninesa which in the individual b likely to lead to recklessness as to the 
ta of his actions, not only to himself but to other,. Hb power of organization 
o great social %-alue; nexxrthelciis he b eiwcntblly an individualbt. and as such 

Lour. u. Bsur. R^her Unt. M^UirAt EriluMttiUlrhrr, Manich. 11123. 
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shows a definite incapacity to understand and sympathize with views not his own. 
However, hU natural ieseT\’e gt*nerally prewnta his thrusting his views on others, 
i.c. his general attitude is introvert, McDougall says he is “ weak in lierd instinct." 

It would, perhaps, be more accurate to say his " herd ” tends to be small; indeed there 
is abundant evidence of this in the sagas. It is this individualism, with, I ^ink, 
a certain capacity for mj-sticisra, which in the religious sphere has Ie<i to that prOtes- 
tantism which constrasta so sharply w-ith the dominant Catholicism not only of 
Mediterranean but of Alpine lands. “ The tendency to take careful thought of the 
future leails the Nordic to examine the whence and whither of the World and of 
Mankind. He is distinctly religious and philosophical, but his yearnings, not being 
easily satufietl, tend to drive him beyond the actual and into mere nMJtaphysic."* 
Nevertheless he has on undoubted aptitude for .science which is, perhaps, reinforced 
by a capacity for obser\*ation which seems to go with his love of the sea and of the 
countiy as opjiosetl to town. 

On the artistic side his strength, jierhaps. lies in his sense of form (not colour),* 
and with this he has, perhaps, no great capacity fur languages. 

It is difficult for oir< who has not lived in Central Europe to form an opinion 
concerning the temperament of the Alpine race. Predominantly catholic, the 
Alpines lack the stubimm individualism of the Nordics, while it is generally agreed 
that they are specially suited to village life and show little tendency to ads'enture 
and colonization. It is indeed alleged that their interest in money and what it 
can buy is unduly pronounce<l, and that with this there goes a relative absence of genius 
or outstanding ability. A numlwr of writers have attributed to the .iVlpinea a 
certain quality of morosencas ; if this be so, another aspect of this quality might be 
the steadfastness and capacity to bear punishment w’hich the Swiss wars of inde¬ 
pendence showed them to possess. Dr. Jung has written to me of the aN-eroge Swiss 
as moderately introvert, but if the morose quality referred to above be typical of 
the true Alpine, it must be capable of considerable modification as the result of a 
relatively slight admixture of blood, or else diSercntiation has proceeded within the 
stock, for it is impossible to ignore the cordiality (GemuthlicHtU). especially to 
strangers, which is, or at any rate a few years ago was, so much more marked in 
Southern Germany than in the North. 

Cursory examination has failerl to yield any outstanding personnlitie* in science 
in the .\lpine race,* but there can, I think, be little doubt that it has produced a 

• Lrnz, op. tit, p. 422. 

I Since writing this, Mr. Thornton lias tokl me tliat in much tterman »rt the nnphasia ia 
mtber on form than cohsur, ia m romiwnd with nuxlern British and French •choota, hut 
whether the artiata an Nontio, or preduminantij' in, I cannot say. 

* CharopolUoa (Flgcae, Lot) had the sholl. Iiroad face of an Alpine, hut to juilge from the 
reproduction of a painting given by CUnther, hia hair and ejva, both ilark, luggeat Mrditemuwan 
blood. 
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numlK-r of the greatest musiciaas, or at least thot certain of these eo Beethoven 
..<1, pc,h.p. Schubert, hud o, h.«, enough .Upiue hlood ,« gi„ ihe™ ,h. 

01 the hledilemneun me. McDuugull writes; “ The Slediteirauesn neoules 
« m-ucu.u. ,,uwh, tmpetuuus, impuLsUe; their emotiou. bkn. out rividlTL 
in.t^t.neou.lj, luu. vutlent e,p,m,i„„ ,.U,|,„t setiou." This uutv be true 

« ,t stund,. imlju, doubt the Meditert»m...u» geueutUv ^ e«„vrrt. thiugh if w, 
» geuentUp .SUM. the South Itulisus. the n»« p,««,u„eed .Meditertuueu.^ .Mh" 
^np wd coolK-ehspe their «rti„a« for yean towels the eonsuoumtion of « 
vendetto tt IS. perh.ps, »i„ewh.t exsggetsted. The SWitertmeum, .how intense 
.pp~u.tK,n of Mfour, glitter and moteiuent. uud lens ,hww» .ttentiou to the 
jmport.n, ^rt pU.vrti hr ilhrttrntion. in their pupen,. ft wouhl be interesting to 

ttr ft- rt^' “ fi‘ “ “l^lv 

.11 .North ltuluu.1; ,t uuy be mtunwd the psinten, wet. so too. ie. p„s,un.blr 

not pure Mrti,terr.»e.n,; on the other h.n,l. Spein. with . general Oepludie Index 

about and ptert,nting lew, twriatfon in physical type than any other 

esual are. tn Europe.’ htu. d«, produced a «,„« of great poolers, puslominuitly 

€xtnivert. 


W'hate.-cr conclusions we may come to concerning the above, it most. I think 
l)e reco^ized that the Mediterranean race has actually more achievement to its’ 
rred. than any other, since it is responsible for by far the greater part 
of Mcfliterrancan cnnliaation. certainly before 100(» n.c. {and probably much 
Inter) and so shaped not only the .Egaean cultures, but those of Western 
Bs well as the greater part of l.:astem Mediterranean lan.ls. while the culture 

of LgvptT Egyptians, formed tins basis of that 

^ing to the people* of the Knst, what ore their cliaracteristics from the 
stamlpomt of the two dispositions wo have been discussing I 

The ohi speculative India, with its mptical sj-stems of religion and philosopbv 
wha-h we call Brahnunism. was no doubt introvert, but how far introwreion was 
the i^iwndcnvnt dis,x«ition among the upper classes gencrallv, and whether it 
« 111 pUjw as important a part in moilcm Hinduism as it ilid of old, mv ignorance of 
thmgs Indian forbids me say. though the history of Bud.ihism certainly suggests 


t-rops, pp. 273. 274. i.e. apart from a considerable im:n»« nf 
bmchj-crpJrnly in the biahland. of the .North-West. ««<uucr.Wc incr^ae of 

‘ ■ “■'b"” brtach yf ,bc HawhW .mg „ 
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that it do«.‘ This sj-stcm. arising oa a protest against the mystical formalism ami 
pirticularism of Brahminlsm, although it made headway against Brahminism for 
centuries (partiv no doubt because ita sects made no difficulty in accepting in mild 
disguise much of the old m«tio philosophy) and numl)ered millions of converts, 
vet at the present flay is extinct in India. 

I would add that caste, with its precLse and unalterable determination of every 
nuin’s pisition in the social fabric, .‘icems to be just one of those examples of 
“ arrangement ” which are so typical of the intruwrt disiiosition {supm, p. 15). 

Pajviing eastwanU, e\-en if he lacks first-haml knowledge of China and Japan, 
the ethnologist who has paid even slight attention to their history and to their arts 
and crafts immediately {)ercei\'es that there is a profound difference in the modes 
of thought of the two countries. Japan is almost typically extraNTirt, while Chinn, 
if far less easy to understand and therefore to place, is certainly relati\-ely introvert. 
A ChiiH'se writer* has well described the different attitudes of the two nations towards 
outside influence, while if it be suggcsteil that a Chinese may be no fair critic of the 
Japanese, there remains the estimate of the Japanese charactec written Vy an 
educated Jajmnese, Mr. Y. Okakura, and published in this country under almost 
official patronage.* 

•Mr. Liang Ch’i-Cirao writes: “ The reception of foreign learning by the Chinese 
people differs fnmi its reception by the Japanese. Japan is a small country, and 
moreowr pwsesses no learning which is really its own. Therefore, if such learning 
arrives from without, the Japanese rush to it as though on galloping horses, change 
as rapidly as echo follows sound, and in the twinkling of an eye the whole nation is 
transformed. Howe\-er. a careful estimate of their capacity shows that they are 
really nothing more than mere imitators ; they are in no sense able to add anything 
of their own or anything they may have themselves initiated. Xow China is not 
like that. China is a huge country with a learning of its own which has fieen 

> Since writing the aUi^-r 1 harr (ounil in a amall bextk of Ehsvs by Lnwni Dickinson a 
pB^iagr hearing out the cnmtially introvert diapoaition of the modem Hindu. “ The West 
b often called materialistic as comimml with the Kant. But this antithesis, so far aa it is iror, 
df»s not <le|iefMl on any metaphysical view lieW or denietl aa to the nature of matter. . . 
The real point of distinrtiun is. that the West belirvea that all effort ought to centre U|ion tlv* 
process of living in time : that that prooess has reality and aigniScance, and that the Isuiiwsa 
of religion ia not to deliver us from effort by convincing us of its futility, but to MtKtify and 
Justify it. No modem Wcatrm man wouhl rrganl aa an admirable typo at all—still Im as tiv 
highrat iyi»—a nuui who withdraws from the worhl to mrilitate aiul come into iliroct contact 
with tike UnivenaL But an Iniiian who is utMontamiiuUcd by Western culture still regards 
that as the true ideal of cundoct, ami views all artivitira in the world aa lovrer and interior, 
thungb. for undcvelopnl torn, they arr nMcsaary and {sttrlorutblc." (U. Loava Dickinson, 
da £sjay oa iMs CirifimtKaM Imdia, Ckima amd Japan, pp. 13, 14.) 

• Liang fh'i-fVao, “The CSvUixation of .lapan.“ translaled by Profrasor Giles, f/esu of 
CkintJtt LiUnlnrt (Shanghai). 1922. p. 271. The author, bom 1872. ia dcacnbctl as “ one of the 
most brilliant of the hand of reformen who suixeeded in estaUiahing the Itepublic.” 

» TAe Japanut Np«rir(igO»). 
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handed down for se\'eral thoasand years and which is ao well fortifiwl by defences 
that foreign ideas do not easily find their way in. E\-en if they do get in, for many 
—perhaps a hundred—years their influence will not succeed in rumpling the hair 
of one’s head. It is like throwing ink into water. If the water is in a foot-wi<le 
bowl or in a ten-foot pool the ink will very rapidly discolour it all; but if the same 
ink is thrown into a mighty rushing river or into the wide and deep ocean, can these 
be easily stained in the same way 1 Again, although China is not receptive of foreign 
learning, from what she does receive she makes a point of extracting all the excellences 
and adapting these to her own advantage. She transmutes the substance and 
etherealizes^^s use, thus pnxlucing a new factor of civilization which is altogether 
her own. ^er blue U thus bluer than the original indigo-blue of foreigners; her 
ice is colder than their water. .\h n>e ! Deep mountains and wi<le marshes gi\-e 
birth indeed to dragons; but the footprints of our noble representative can 
never have been familiar to the small-.sized gentlemen of the Country of 
Dwarfs.” 

Of Japan, Mr. Okakura writes : “ Before entering into details about the various 
contirrental doctrines implanted in our country from China and India, it may be 
well to tefl TOU something of the mental attitude of the Japanese in facing a new 
form of culture, in many senses far superior to their own. . . . The Japanese 
as a whole are not a people with much aptitude for tleep metaphv'sical ways of 
thinking. . . . Warlike by nature more than anything else, they have been 
known from the very beginning to have had the soldier-like simplicity and the easy* 
contentment of men of action. . . . The abstruse conceptioru of Chinese or Indian 
origin have been receive<l into the Japanese mind just as they were preached, and 
usually we have not troubled ourselves to think them out again ; but . . . have 
generalized them straight away and turned them immediately into so many working 
principles. There are any number of instances of sliglit hints giv’en by some people 
on the continent and worked out to suit our own purposes into maxims of immediate 
and practical value. Ideals in their origituil home are ideals no longer in our island 
home. They are interprete<l into so many realities with a direct bearing on our 
daily life. 

” This, as you will aee, explaiiu why we have failed to produce any origiiml 
thinkers; this is why we hav’C to recognize our indebtedness for alnoost all the 
important ideas which have brought about social innov'ation either to China or to 
India, or else to the modern Western nations. , . . We are, I think, a people 
of the Pretiont and the Tangible, of the broad Daylight and the pbunly Visible. 
The undeniable proclivity of our min«l in favour of determination and action, as 
contrasted with delilwration and calm. . . . Pure reasoning as such has had 
for us little value beyond the help it aflonia us in harbouring our drifting thought 
in some nearest port, where we can follow any peaceful occupation rather than l>e 
fighting what we should call a useless fight with troubled billows and unfathonuible 
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•lejiths. Such, ttcconting to my {lersoiml view, are the facts nl)uut our mentality 
ctinsidereil generally.”* 

This opinion of a .la|mnew‘ on his countrymen is borne out by the ojuninn of a 
Western trawller. The Japanese ”* ore actiw. sensuous, ambitious, at need uggres- 
sisT, They haw to an eminent tlegtve the (|uaiities of citizens and jMtrwits; and 
the influence of Buddhism has been with them more aesthetic than ethical. Ja|ianese 
feuiialL«m converted the Buddha's doctrine of renunciation into the Stoicism of the 
warrior. Tlie Japanese Slaiiiunii renouncetl desire, not tliat he might enter Nir\'arui, 
but that he might acquire the contempt of life which would make him a perfect 
warrior. . . . .\ml the Samurai, mrflitating in a tca-hmise on the beauty, 
the brevity and the pathos of life, and passing out to kill or to ilie, is as 
ty]iieal of the ,Ia|>ancae attitude to life as the waiulering Sannyosiii It of the 
Indian.”* 

The reference to the tea-house Is particularly intciestiug. »ince the Ten Ceremony, 
ets«.*ntially introvert in character, for some time plaj'ed an important (lart in the 
life of the upper classes of Ja|Mn. Arising in China ap|>arently in T’ang times, it 
was carried to .fapan, where it was elaborated into a rigid formalism largelv as it 
u-ould seem in connection with the Zen phihxiophv. In Japan it was at Brat a 
distinctly nrliginus ceremonial; a second or luxnrioas atagi; in which singing and 
dancing girls playi’d a part is deairibeil in the 11th century, while some 2fMI veani 
later the “ art " of tiui drinking had sjdit into rarinas schools. It was the head 
of one of these, Sen-no-Rikyu, who collatoil. purified anil codificil the ceremonies, 
taking simplicity as an essential canon of taste and instituting the elaborate code 
of etiquette still preserved at the present time. The room or house in which the 
tea U drunk is small and must be of a {Nutk'ulnr size, the guests not more tliun five, 
” Tile tea is made ami drunk in a pretematorally slow and fnmmi maiiiH*r, each action, 
each gesture, being fixed by an elafsirate code of rules. Kwry article connected 
with the ceremony, such a.s the tea-canister, the incensc-humer, the hanging .•H-roll, 
and the bouquet of flowers in the alcove, is either handled, or else admired at a 
distance, in waj-s and with plirases which unalterable nsage presrrilies. Kwn the 
hands are washed, the room is swept, a little bell is rung, and the guests walk from 
the house to the gorilen and from the garden bock into the house, at stat«*<l times 
and in a stated manner which newr wrien, except in so far as certain schoob. os 
rigidly conservative as monkbh confraternities, obey slightly x’orying rules of their 
own, lianded doom from their anctmtors who inti-rjirctwl Seu-no-Rikyfl's ordinances 
uccunling to slightly varying canon-s of exegesis."* AH tliis seems a fair example of 
introvert Iwliavdour. but the essentially extrawrt character of the Japanese comes 

I Ukakuia. op. eit. pfc 43-40. 

a Loara IHckiiuun, op. dL, p. OS. 

* R H. fbamberiaia, Th!n^ Japamat. “.krt. Tea Otmnonka ” (London, 1800), p. 338. 

I haw abo found norful Tk« Book of Tot, by K. Okakum (1910). 
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The Dreams op Nox-Euhopbas Races. 

Having dealt anth «onM of the ospei'ts of Extra>'en<ion and Introwreion more 
immediately interesting to the anthropologist, and having, as I hope, sufficiently 
indicated that the two dispositions or types (however they may itevetop) are 
fundamentally expressions of qualitative differences in the unconscious, I now 
invite you to follow me into what I hope may be the beginning of a purposive investi¬ 
gation of the unconscious among non-Europenn races.* I shall propose no division 
of these, but only point out that even if they differ among thenwlvea almost oh 
widely as the Veddas, with an av’etage stature of just ov-er 5 feet and a cranial 
capacity of 1,278 c.c., do from the Chinese,* they all differ almost equally in one 
direction or another from ourselves. 


At the present time, when the only approach to the unconscious of other races 
is by Way of the mechanisms—none too well known—we recognise in oursi’lvea, 
the dream seems to offer the sole inunwliately available mode of exploration.* 

Being a constant dreamer myself, and having had the opportunity of studjing 
the dreams of a considerable number of men suffering from war shock, the first step 
taken was to dmw up, in non-technical language, a short statement concerning 
dreams, and the scientific imi«rtanoe of recording those of non-Europeans, which, 
printwl in Sudan Nolm and Records,* came to the notice of a number of the officials 
ami missionaries in that countiy. I hope to deal elaewhere with the actual dreams 
reconle<I in atutwer to my appeal; here it is only necessary to sav that the result, 
w might hav'e been expected, was to show that among natives' of the northern' 
Sudan, all Moslems anil for the most port Arabicized mixetl breeds, dreams are 
lirovTiked by i-onflict, and that there b the same general difference lietween the 
maiiifeat and latent content that there U among ourselves, while those recorded 
y ili. H. St. .1. B. Philby as .Ireamed by Ibii Sa’ud, who 1 suppos.? may now be 
called l?ultan of Central Arabia, ore obvious wish fulfilments.* Furtheri my own 

« M.v nmding indicia that what rreonl. vre hare nm.mg Doa-Enmpeam hare not bren 
gatliemi from the point of view of the (tudy of tho iincoiueiuiM. 

“ ' “•* ^ *" «*«»•• of China in the Middle Agre. or to the amaiinR skill 

of her eitisen. in the aru and ciafu. Uit if. « Dr. .lunp infonn. me. China haa “ not le« than L 

ZhuT”. .riU. U. 

fZTJLrJZ ZZZiZ'"" """"< 

* iWde. •• .Vote on Dream.," voL iv. lOil tm. lARJtl n_ ■ 

of the Editor, this wa. repnnted with modifkation. .uggnited by extieriencv in Hoi. 

192a. uiHlrr the hewling, “ Psychology, Dnam. •• ^ «l-'rtenre m .How. Dei-embcr. 

I ‘T’ ^ ^ roacimafrd me rmion. of the future in .mh <lreama. 

ago 1 «w in a dream a lofty minaret which tho Sulun of Turkev—it wa. ’Abdiil llamui' 

»oi u.. .t,™ch |„ U, ,„p s«, .f,„ ,h., r I„pi .b., h. b«i as!Z1 
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m dn.i.«, „t . d..d rrUtn-c (o(»n ,ho «hu „„v d^nvind . „ h, 

toh P.p.K,.M.I.« .„d Ved,U.. ,h, 

.l^ld^Uy u.«.„y. ; ,,„,Ubly U, .hi. hold. ot k.U»o,i. 

n«r.. ‘.ZT .od hloMificioo’ 

IP.|,™) .h.. dcd o.U.,ve. cmmoidy .,,|»«.ed » ihoy . 00 . i„ ,h«i, pH™ .„j 

if K • ^^>1. »'«t to any ono t-ogniaint wth the daily life of the pw.pIo 

19 ohvHn« that three gocnl ometts all present wiah-fulfilmenta. while of thrT hLl 
omens t.-o an- y„K,ns of disaster (in oik. wreck of a Urge trading-raft). wh^ 
the third, as recorded, is indetrmuiuite.* 

the rtp.H.ple I know. I hax. 
record of « dream, the result of acute conflict as to whether the subject should 

b^me a Chnstuin. and oonwrsion .ireanw after severe conflict have iJTreconled 

o the Basuto.» .Another infom^nt. an Acholi. had drean., exhibiting 

of the happenings of chihlh.K>d and adolescence. One of these was an anxiety dream 

™nc™,„g ,h, hcnlinp .h„p. . d^m which he „„™| ™ he h„l d„.„. 
than once as a lioy. 

For information concerning West Africa I am indebted! to .Mr. H. 8 Rattray 
l)rc.m» of 

dj~l nu,„ „ himgry, i„ which ,w„ the d»c„di.p, pUcc ,™d „„ hi. 
hlwkc.w.1 «o„l or „lh,.„ i, i. „™ ,.,p„ 

ni»y appeu and indwalc ga..l huntini. ground, ur .reding pUcre. •• H y„„ dream 

n^i M "^aTJr.'h^'.ru:!’"" • t ■ ■'r "■“• "p i~i*- -i« 

no. wi.^, my help, •• rre'^r^dZ: TJXXt '»• 

‘ C. O. amt B. Z. .Srlijcman. Tht I’nUu. p. 136, 

* *^*'*t"“**» MektHtanaas nt British Sttr ttwinm nil’* tu 

•trraiiit in Cunnar LatKilman'a Fnit j v ■ n ’ **’ ^ • aivtioo on 

, aaarer LAiKiiman a fi)iS Talts f/ thr Aimii Puutians tHrUinfftren. iin-i i 

•lieama aie nsronlnl (pn. 441^3) In ...re, . i ' . * Hl|,), and omen 

ireZz:;^^^:. ret: 

• K.rere Krehp. •• a .y„pp ,g 
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an«l see your aucestors coming lionvr follovml by a sheep then you know jmu will 
have to sacrifice a sheep to them.*’ Sometimes the elements of conflict or worry 
8ucceede<l by wish-fulfilment are clear. The last ilreant I ba<l alwtut mv uncle 
(who had already indicated a goo»l trading place in a dream) wa.s that he was gi\’ing 
me some lca\-e8. I told my ilream to others. At that time a child was wry ill in 
the house, and they tohf me to make medicine with the same leaves, and I did so 
and the child recowred.” But ancestors may also appear in animal or half-animal 
forms. “ An ancestor who has a ba<l suiuntm (spirit) may appear as a cow and 
chase you all night. As soon as he overtakes you. you wake up. You must find 
medicine and bathe to drive away that ghost.” Tlie same man once dreamed of an 
ancestor “ who was half an animal, the ,wllow.backe<l duiker, and half a man; that 
was a had ghost." If you dream of ancestors wh«» take you by the hand they are 
trying to lead you to the spirit world, and unless you haw powerful ” medicine *' 


you will die. '• Sonjetimes you see an ancestor sitting on a chair and then you see he 
lias become a tree or a sheep. Sometimes you hear a %oice but do not see anyone." 

The general priiH’iples of dream inteqiretation, where ancestors are not ilirectly 
invoh-ed, seem to be two. In the firat place, the interpretation of many dream? is 
by upptMites ; thus 

“ If you dream you haw found golil you will always be poor.” 

“ If VDU dream that you are all cowred with white clay (a sign of joy), it meaas 
yon will be cowred with re«l clay (a sign of mourning).” 

“ If you ilream that someone is ileml, it forebodes goo»l for that person and 
that the sky god will bless him." 

" If .you see someone coyerwl with sores or in rags, that pereon Ls going to liw 
long.” 


But liesides ihw interpretation by opposites, there is also an interpreUtion by 
similarit.y, or I suppose I may say association. ” To dream j-ou are prdling up mu-sh- 
pooms means a funeral. Ijecause you Icaw n hole, ».e. a graw.” 

'• To dream aUiut a snail means a funeral, for ghosts liw clucfiy on .snaOi.” 

" If >-ou .Iwaro about fish, wur wife will conceiw.” Fish, are the chiUren of 
the gods, for certain riwtw and lakes are among tlie most powerful of gods, ».e, 
{josses.? immense creatiw energy.* 

“ To dream of a house without a roof means tlut someone will die in the house, 
because in the spirit world houses haw no roofs.** 

If you ilream that a hunter has killed an elephant, some chief is going to die." 

In Africa thec!e{)hant is commonly a symbol of the King or of great power or 
strengtli. Thus the Zulus addressed their King as ” (Jreat Elr|,hant.” ” Powerful 
Elephant.” Ac.*; in .\»hanti, as .Mr. Rattray informs me, a chief may Ijc referred 
to as “ Elephant," though I undemUnd that this is not common usage. 


' K. t<. iUttray. cf, tjg, pp. 149 . 14 ^; 

* J. Stuart, rommunicateil. 
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So far 1 !!«%•€ dealt with the dreams either of indi\ndual8 of pnHlominantly 
mixed “ Caucasian " blood or of those of the lower races. We may well aak ojirselves, 
what of the dreams of that great diviirion of inanldnd whose moat advanced people 
has equalled, if not excelled, our own in arta and crafts, whose politico-social system 
in some respects resembles certain Kuro|teaii systems, and who, apart from such 
temperamental differences as the absence of admiration for militarism and desire 
for territorial exparwhui. differ from ourseh’cs at tlie present day nmiuly in their 
having sbo«-n neither rapacity for scientific discowry nor aptitude for the applica¬ 
tion or practice of the standard procesaes of Western science. The mquiry into the 
luture of the dreams of Mongolian peoples appears to me to luive a quite special 
interest which, if pursued steadily and methodically, may, it seems legitimate to 
hope, give ua the dreams of a series of peoples of prwiorainantly the same stock, but 
living in the most dix-irrsc environment and varying in ci\'ilization from barlairum to 
(he highest culture. 

Considering first the more primitive members of this great group, 1 am fortunate 
in having received from Mr. J. H. Hutton, C.M.G., and Mr. J. P. Jlills, a number of 
Naga dreams with notes and explanations which, added to the material contained 
in their publUlietl works and those of other authors, offers a considerable body of 
material for examination. At this stage I might point out that the Naga tribes, 
though forming no such homogeneous nation, stand on >'ery much the same level of 
civiluation as the .Ashanti, already discus8e<l. 

Hutton writes to me that he gathers that to the Nagas the significance 
of their dreams is ordinarily dependent upon their presenting a definite symbol of 
known coIlecti>'e or indit-idual application, especially if the dreamer be awaiting a 
•Iream upon which he may base his future action. Apart from such interpreution. 
the individual may put his own construction on a dream ; the reconU I haw. suggest 
that this is specially likely to hapi>en when the affect is strong, though when in doubt 
the dreamer would probably consult his friends or the older men of the village. ^Vn 
examination of the material I possess indicates that interpretation by opposites is 
rolatiwly uncommon, and even when it docs occur there are, in some instances, perfectly 
logical reasoas given or hinted why the manifest, sjmbolism should be revTtwl. On the 
other liand, interpretation by association is well developed. Jiloreovcr, there appears to 
be considerable frceiluni, i.e. personal association in the interpretation of a symbol, 

for this may x-ary not only from tribe to tribe, but also between communities and 
even indix’iduals. 

Some examples are os follows :— 

Red stands for the blood of nmn, and to dream of anytliing red, such as a ted 
sp**ar or red goats’ hair, ineaiw that someone will get hurt.”* Water is equated with 

the crops, ta that a vision of a deep pool mcaiu a gwxl han-est, but n drx’ nuUab 
ou-ans a lean year.” * 

* J. P. MitU, Tht Lktda XagoM, p. 174, 

“ IbiJ., p. 17 
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The fire-<ln;am may be takeu m an example of a \-arying interpretation, if not 
from i»erson to person, at least fmro gr»»up to group. Of the Ujota Nagas, Mr. Mills 
reconls that in dreams fire represents children. “ A fire which bums up well when the 
dreamer lights it means a big family, but a fire that goes .mt foretells death in the 
home.”‘ But among certain Nagas of .Manipur to see fire in a dream lietokens a 
hot summer and ewn that the crops will be niinerl.* while among others it betokens 
the apiirooching fall of rain.* 

The following episode occurring in the dream of a Senia Naga, sent me by 
.Mr. Mills, is interesting both for its content ami for the anaU-ais supplied. There 
had been two previoas epitKales in the dream, which present no ob\Tous contact with 
each other or with the following; in fact, they present that telescoping of incidents 
and places which is so common in our own dreams ;— 

**. . . I got down and found myself in my village. I found myself in front 
of Khuikhe’s house. There was a bamboo platform there, built all crooketl. Zuikhu 
(who is dead) and Sakhishc were there. I asketl Sakhishe why the platform liad 
been built crooked. He said. ‘ It is their way. They can newr build a platform 
straight.’ 1 said, * My platform is largo and level, Tliey ought to ba\'e built 
one like mine.’ Sakhbhe said, ‘ Yours is different. That is why it b so good.* 
Then I found mvsolf in my house with my family and Zuikhu and Sakhishe. We 
all sat round the fire. There was a sudden gale of wind. 1 held the post fearing 
my house would be blown over. The gale stopped. I looked at all my posts, and 
especially at the carved one in front of the door, and said, * If it had not been for 
this post my house axiuld haw fallen and I .shouhl have bad a lot of trouble.* 
Sakhishc agreed. That was the end of the dream.” Tlie explanation ran as follows : 
“ Khuikhe's plutfonn was of the kind put up after a sacrifice. Hw clan will flourish, 
but because the platform was crooked it will not be entiivly successful. The fact 
that I saw Zuikhu forebodes ill to his clan. Tlic gale of wind in my house means 
that 1 shall have very bod crops this year. Xo post fell, m no important member 
of my clan aliall die. Tlie excellence and strength of my car\'ed post means that 1 
shall haw fine sons and daughters.” 

Fur the following account of a <lream of a Lhota Xagu at the time that he hud 
pneumonia in 1921 I am also indebted to )Ir. Mills. It is particularly intexeating 
in that the “ men " hiid animal heads besides other abnormalities, whik the dreamer 
was so impressed that three years bter he voluntcerwl the information that “ he 
had always ” remembered it:— 

•* Three men came to me when I was sitting in my house. They were <lressed 
like plainsmen, in * dhoties.* All their clothes were white. I asked them why they 
hud come. One said, ‘ W'e go about dancing.’ They all three had heads like cows 

• Ibid., p. 172. 

! T. C. HtxlsMi, Th* Sa^ TrH«s cj Uvnijntr, p. 130. 

3 T. C. HckImii, communicated. 
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anil konu like goatn. But they had men’» bodh^. Tlie buckn of their heueb were 
full of holes like honeyeonibu. Their exes were men’s eyes, though their faces wi-re 
cows’ faces, and they couhl speak. They !‘e4;tne«l to have no ekin on their fares, 
which were tlje colour of old bone. I was frightencsl and thought they were wianrds. 
They askeil if they couhl rlancc in our village. I told them to go away. They said 
since 1 wouhl not let them stay and <lunce they wouhl go to Are \'illuge. I took 
them a little w*ay along the path. 1 came hark and woke up liefore 1 reached my 
home again.” 

Kxpluuatiou; “ Hud they danced many men would liavn «lied in our village, 
I ma<le them .sit outside my house. Had I let them in 1 .shouhl haw died. They 
went to .\re, I expet-t. Anyhow, four or five men die«l of dysentery there.” 

Keganling other Mongfdian peoples, I nuiy refer to the conventional system of 
wish-fulfilment dreams by which the Sou Dyuks of Btimeo obtain a spirit-helper 
(wiarauij)} Rather higher in the scale of citnlization stand the Achehnese, 
whose drcants are mentioned by Snouck Hurgroiije. Her»‘, to <lrenm of walking 
under an umbrella (in the East one of the common signs of dignity ami power) is 
taken to l)etok«m worldly success, us is riding on a horse or elephant.* 

It is. however, the dreams of the (.'hineae that would be of most interest to us; 
actually, 1 haw been able to discowr little concerning these. A.h will be shown 
towanis the end of this {taper, such ** ty|>e divams ” as the tooth-losing dream, the 
flying dream, and the climbing dream all occur. One of the {stems of Po riifi-I. 
tnuLsIattMl bv Mr. .Vrthur Walcv, is a fairlv obvious wish-fulfilment.* while, under 
the title of “ Tlie Pitcher," Mr. Waley has puhlishetl the tranidation of a {toem by 
V’uan Cb6n (A.I). 77y-83]), the rcconl of an an.xiety dream rich in symbolism, the 
latter part of the poem coastituting a {lartial analysis of the epUwles of the 
dream.* 

What is wanted is a considerable corpus of dreams collected from different 
elosscs of the po{mlation, while there is one dream which should especially be sought 
among the ranks of the tUerati, a group of men who haw attained oflii'e os the result 
of an even more strenuous s^wtem oL examination tlmn tliat ap(ilied to our own 
{irofessional iiH?n and civil servants. Here, it should be possible to discowr wliether 
the uncumH-ious of the Chinese {irofessional cI&hs has selected one of the anxiety 
symbols picked out by the unconscious of tht* corresponding Eunipean claw, i.e. 
whether they, too, suffer tlie dream, so common among ourselves, of hanug again 
to take the final professional examination.* Other ty{>e dreams known among 
ourselxTS occur among tlw? Chinese ; if they, t«K», liaw the examination dream wt haw 

• I'. Ho»r simI W. .MrI>ouf(aII. TJU Pnga» Trib** of Bttrnto. voL ii, pp. flO-W. 

■ TK* Ar^hntM, Leyden, lOOfl, voL fi, p. 43. 

* J/or# TmtbUioMfrnm tkr Ckiiuf, pp. 43, 415. 

♦ <>p. eis., |i(i. 81, h 2 . 

* Mr. Z. L. Yih. of tlie Sibool of Oriental Stiniim—the only ('hinne I hare a» yet leen able 
to consult—haa no doubt that itlumtrd t'hinrar do have thk dtram. 
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„ ,»mpl. of C.uc«i«. wa M..«oli.= mind. •!»“ aiffic-ulto by .be 

me o( identic^ iyoihaU due lo «fuiuilu edueuOoiud derne. ..Hmitive 

ueople., imludiug .ueh di.en. ..ock. « Negru »d Slougoliun. It » louud .hut 
.ignifieuiiee «l dieam. u. reucbeil by two ideutioul |Uoce»e., vu.. 

(i) The ...ribubon ot . meunu^ dinielly oppo«.e to .be ouuulee. .igoiScuc ; 

*nd 

(ii) Tl- di«oven- of their n»m.ing by »«Ki..io«, in «bieh the munde,. 

intent u( the dmn. » Kjeeted, the .ymbelic nutum of the ,be.j«. imup. 

,«e,gnued. und their Intent ronlent eouuht. in Inrt. by nn elenientntj 
analytic |iroce«ii. 


That the two modes of interpwtation dowUil into each other « not surprising, 
nor that there «. i.erha|.s a tendency (preHumably a secondarj- developnH,nt) for 
interpreution bv oppoeites to increase at the exi«n»e of the more per^nal method 
of a»«M-iation. As among our»K-«. interpretation by opposites lias the advantage 
of presenting a einiple rale, particulariy applicable an.l comforting m just those 
cases where the affect » most unpleasant. 


Tyi*e Dkiisms.* 

A study of dreams in which symbolism (k-cuts, soon shows that certain dreams 
recur so frequently, i.e. in so many different subjects, all or many of whom attach 
the same meaning to them, that they may be reganlcd as “ type ” dreams. Smh 
dreams are, e.g. those of flying an.l the loas of a tooth or teeth. Particular aymboU 
may exTn bo selected by special claascs, e.g. the examination .Iream which, from 
inquiry, I know to lie comnuin in this country as it is on the continent. But 
interesting as such dreams are among ounwlvea, it seems to me that their main 
inten*st an.l importance lies in the chance they offer of exploring and comparing 
the uncoi^ious of the white and other races. If it can be shown that identii^al 
symlKilisra (i.e. identical symbols with the same meaning attached to tlwm) is to 
f]e found in the dreams of unrelato.l races differing profoundly in their ciiinlixation 
and Mxial organitation. then we shall haw to admit tlmt the unconscious of the 
most diverse races is qualitatiwly so alike tbit it actually constitutes a jiroved 
common store on which fantasy may .Iraw, and it bnomes impratiw to giw full 

I ft is unfortonatr fur the purpoee* of this paper that the wool " typo shoulif have been 
u»€*f by Jung in hU .liscu^kw of the forms of dispositional rractioo. and also be the term 
apptieil to a particular descriptkm of dream. I need scarcely say that the uiws of the ate 
entirely distinct. 
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weight to this in our discussbiw of the origin of nij-ths, belicfaand even, perhaps, the 
simpler implemcnta and technical processes.* * 

Now, m the present stage of our knowledge, what ewdence is there of the existence 
of type .Ireams with identical symbolism and meaning among European and non- 
Eorojiean races ? It b obvious that the eviilence can not be i-omplete ; not only have 
e -workers failed for the most part (as for as I am aware) to direct their attention 
to the existence of such ilreams. but anyone searching through literature wUl be 
surprised to find how few ilreanw, other than thooe connected with the appearance 
of anceators. arc chronicled and how badly even these few arc recorded.* It is 
indeed rather surprising that it lias been ,««ible to collect as much as is here 
presented, while the absence of examples from India is not to lie taken as implying 
t^t the dreams found In natives of other jiarte of the world arc not to be found 
there, butaiinply that, knowing little of the literature, there was not time to search 
It liefere writing this paper. So. too, lack of time due to ill-health must be my excuse 
for gi>nng » number of referrnces, which I owe to the kindness of corresjsmdenta, 
but which I have not had time to \-erify myself. 

I now propose to examine the distribution in the Old World of the three type 
dreams concerning which I haw most information. These are 

(l) The tooth-losing dream. 

(ii) The flying dream. 

(iii) The climbing dream, i.c. the dreamer ascends a hill, climbs a tree or goes 

up a flight of stairs. 

The New orld is excluded for the same reason as India, while, apart from a 
few i«s8ible references to the flying dream in Australia, I haw been unable to find 
publications giving the necessary information for the Pacific. 

Tooth-Losi.vg Dkkxm: The following is an outline of what I am able to 
di^wr. On present eriderur this seems to be the meet universal of type ilreams, 
with ewrywhere the same significance, namely, the low of a near relatiw or friend, 


1 While touching oa this vrxcil subject, 1 may perhaps Iw allownl to suggest that the wide 
if not unircmal. distribution of cerUin magical bcllrb and piaetioa mav be parmllclcl bv ih^ 
distribution of type dreams, and thus. a. it seems to me. be at least as Uhely to owe their origin 
to w -rulfilmrnt fjinUam u to ihrir oommun dintribution from • adiglo cvntn*, or to thrir 
bring a recollection, however distorted, of a once actual oonditiou. I would not. however, 
pwws thu argument in the Meilileminean area or indeed in the Near East, where 2.000 years' 
ago thm was tiroadly a common civiliiation. and where the writings of sueb men as 
^^Wcwos may hare led to a general dissemination and confusion of Greek idea* and 


- Xo doubt due to the influence of the Tylorian doctrine of animism, and lest I should seem 
ov^ly to eriticl^ my colleagues, let me say that I fnUy recognise the diflfculty of obUining 
jo^nnl. from native of their Urram,. aW that in the p.« none have erred more grievously 
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though not infre(|upntly there is s mollification of meaning according to the 
particular tooth lost or whether it is in the upper or lower jaw.* 

Europe. It is probable that this dream is interpreted as meaning the death of a 
near relati\'e or friend all over Kumpe and perhajM the Near East, but 1 have 
not been able to examine the literature of the Mediterranean peoples, and for 
the following references, as far as they apply to Nortlicm and ('entral 
Europe, I am indebted to Dr. Roheim; Scotland,* Ireland.* England,* (lennany* 
and Hungary.* 

Africa. XoriherH Sudan. “ If you dream that a molar or eyetooth Is broken or 
falls out, the head of your family will shortly die.” *' The breaking or loss of a 
front tooth foretells trouble of no great moment or the death of a child.’’* 
AshatUi .—“ Your greatest friend is about to die. * .Me se tdtufutt atu,' ray 
hunter's [canine] tooth has come out, is an .Ashanti saying meaning you have 
lo6t a near and dear clan.sroan.”* 

Asia. Palestine, and probably generally spread in Mesopotamia,* while, a.s 
]>ointed out to me by Mr. Torday, James Alorier puts a most interesting 
passage in this sense into the mouth of his hero, Hujji Baba.** 

Nagas. “ .An early death in the family.”** “ Particularly unlucky, and fore- 
boiics the certain death cither of the dreamer or one of his family."** .Among 
the Angami Noga ” the loss of a tooth betokens the death of the mother’s 
elder brother; the Tluulo, too, np|)arently tend to regard the loss of a tooth aa 
more particalarly associated with the death of maternal relatives though not 
limited to them.’*** 

Malajft {of Peninsula), “ If a tooth of the upper jaw snaps off it is a sign 
that a brother or sister or someone of your kindred will die."** 

* It is worth noting that, in the unconaciona of the makw of the white ractw, the tuuth-loaJng 
dream ia the e«|uiYafcnt of, or re|ilai-ea. or atamU for, the fewr of caatiallon. Thia haa. in my 
Ofuiim, bren definitely thown by payrbo-analyaia: it certainly re<|iureil very little effort to 
uncover thia fear in two of my own war-ahook caim. Moreover, it ia probably true to aav that, 
in the nncoiiseiooa. fear of caatration ia equated w Ith fear of death. 

i W. Grogor, A'rtca oa fkc FoUr-lort of At Xorlk-Kast of ScrSlaaJ. p. 2l>. 

» Communicated by Mr. IkFrmot O’Brien, of Weatport. co. Mav-o. 

* Hmderaoii, .Vof«* oa At Folk-tort of tkt .VortAcra CVnratica, p. 111. 

* -A. M ulkr, Iktr l)tutdekt Voiktobergliiitbt, p, • G, Itohrim, conuntinicatcd. 

* .f. W. Crowfoot, commimicaicd. s K. S. lUttmy, comniiiiiieated. 

■ For thia information I am indebted to Dr. Viktor Cluiatian. 

1“ " Out of the ditty manure cometh rich fruit and rucumben ; ao out of evil romrtb itood,” 
aaid he [Mohamed Bee). “ I may now lay my head on my pillow in aeourity, with the ivrtainty 
that my boy ia alive. 1 cannot now dream that 1 have Inat roy favourite tooth, aince It no kaiRor 
fxitta. But aa for oor maater (may bia liver turn Into water !), you will aoon hear that hia chlhl 
te no mote ; for thtet* nigbta ago be told mo that be hail dreamed of tlw km of a tooth." Tkt 
Admloru of llajji Baba of Itpakan fa fngfaad (1828), rol. H, p. 273. 

** T. C. Hndacm, Saga Tnba </ Slamipar. is J. p. MilW. Tkt Lktda Sagas. 

W J. H. Hutton, communicated. 1 « \\\ skrat, J/ofay ktogic, p. 668. 
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ti>ougb fhippin^; movement!, of the arms mav » 1^“'“ do not occur, 

i« generally taken to lie sexual • the onlv ^ J*3^h«-ttnal.vHta its significance 
h Invmen »in T^cmlese folk-Jom where L fl 
to an emission.. But apart tm " 
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^/nca. Rhodena, Ra-lla. “If . 
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Imhujo. Significance not recorded.* 
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Jova. Good luck.*" 

C^twi. Good luck.** 

■ O'yd™. tfafai .wi. u, p. „ 
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** J. H. Gray. China, nL ». p. |(, "f Dream.,” ,nt. il. l!> 22 , x,^ 4 
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Thk (.'UMDiN’n Dream ; l’nd«?r thU heading; I would inolitde climbing a 
trw, hill or ladder, and. among ourselves, going upstaira.* This «Irvam i* geiwmlly 
reganled a.H betokening surceiut, sexual or otlierwue. 

Europe. The following passage is taken fn)m a popular dream Ijook, under the 
heading " ladder “ Rreniiius ^lustia aara, * ThU dream has great import. 
Art thou young and dreamest that thou hast learheii the top of the ladder, thou 
hast a bright prospect before thee, and thou shalt attain it. Thou shaft kUs in 
wedlock thy coveted bride or thy hmged-for bridegroom. . . . It is the portent 
of wealth, honour and human glory. Thou tiller of the gnmnd. dost thou .Iream 
of reaching the top of the ladder f Thy gruuniU will bring forth plentifullv, 
and nuike thee rich. Scholar, student, collegian, up, up, tou will reach the 
climax of your ambition. And thou poor widow, if thou dreamest this, shalt 
light thy coal again and thy sorrow shall be tumeti into joy.’ " 

ABmhm. To dream of going up a mountain was the very I»e8t thing 
possible and brought luck.”* 

RModena, Ba-hnonde. ” If one dreams that one U climbing a tree, or U 
on the top of a hill, it U goo<l; one has long to live.”* 

.frto. Nnqn. •' .Among the lucky dreams none U more welcome than climbing 
a tree.”* So among the Angami Naga ” climbing to the top of a tree means 
a long life for the dreamer, while inabilitv to climb Itetokens an early 
death.”* 

China. Tliat he is climbing a tree, much honour and renown.”* 

Japan. To climb rocks <»r mnuntaitw U a good dnsam.* 


clunhing .Iream. rapeeially oM-nding .tain, ia p,«rf.llv taken to 
have a dgnificance. but it may Imte other connoUtloiw. rsps-ially in Uk: Jung 

im. rctoKlnl a .talr.climbinR .Iream of <mr of hi. palicnu in which at lirrt ..ight the rtain 
.l^r to Im^ a typwal mrta, ognificance. but which analyab .how. to Wgnify “getting to 
^*220**' being grown up: bring great." J-a/yOVa//>eyeh*.^ (WIT,. 

r“ ^ for thi. informations “ I 

T . * Umr.' march in thr North AJlanian MonnUin.. which 

rocky cliff in a burning mid^dav .un. 
! "’"i. I cooW not .leep after it. b«t kept .Ireaming I wi« eJimb^ ami chi'tchinK 

^ eapUinr,! how I ha.1 .Irpt badly. I got no .ympathy. Everyone whl that to dre.m of 
going up a mwnUm wa. the eery beat thing powibic and brought hwk." 

* F. H. Melland. Im WikA-botimJ .4frirm, p. 245. 

‘ T. C. Hixlron, TAt TVibts of Matiiptir, p. 131. 

* J. H. Hutton, communicaierl. 

* J. H. Gray, CAina, Vol. ii, p. 11. 
t K. Miura. op. eri., p. 2»3. 
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CoN'CLUSIONa. 

(1) The two dispositions or reacUon types distinguished by Jung as extiavert 
and iirtiowrt are to be regattjed as innate. In Europeans it is probable that 
^a^iaverts somewhat predominate. 

(2) It IS suggesteil that in European matings, where the offspring show alternate 
.^entance, the inheriUncc of “type" may correlate with the inherited phj-sical 
characters, but this U a matter for further investigation. 

(3) It IS suggested that among ourselves the two “ types " exercise a strong 
sexual attraction upon each other. 

(4) Compared with North Europeans, those savages of whom I have personal 
knowleilge are extraA-ert, while literature suggests that tliis holds for many other 
saA-age and barbaric peoples. Regarding ready dissociation (hysterical) as a 
U-pically extruArert character, then in at least some instances chiefs appear to be 
even more extnvert than the mass of their commoners. 

(5) Tlic essential dream mechanisms of non-Europeans, including saArage and 
barbaric peoples, appear to be the .xarae as in ourselves. Thus dreams with symbolism, 
sometimes elaborate and recondite, often simple and obvious, occur. These dreams 
may be Arisb-fulfflmenta or be proA’oked by conflict. 

(6) .4mong the peoples inA-estigated dreams may be interpreted conventionally 
(often by opposites) or by association, U. by an elementary self-conducted analysis. 

(7) Dreams Avith the same manifest content to which identical (latent) meanings 
are attached (type dreams) occur, not only in cognate groups, but among peoples of 
diverse race and in CA-ery stage of culture. 


LIST or PLATE.S. 

Platk I. 

1. Rub«m ; Danta Cvm/>t*ir<e. (Prado.) 

S. Potwda ; /tuccLmo/. (National (Jalkry.) 

Plats II. 

1. t*«lacrois ; Anil# «r ruylte. (Loavre.) 

S. Ingres ; Amtioehu tt Stnttimire. (Louvre.) 

Platb III. 

1. Dalactoi* j S«l/-pnrtrait. (Uflba.) 

2. IngTM : Self-portrait. (Uffiai.) 

Plats IV. 

1. Meek, probaiav from Ivory OoaH. (U.FSuUlaillaume.) 

* Dwnwt. (Mwtim of Arch»ology and Kthn.ilogy 

^ OoHUiime.) 

4. Wooden fignrv, Bayaka, Kwilu River DiuricL (Mua^ du Omgo, BroaMls.) 
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PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND .ANTHROPOLOOY.* 

By Eb-Vkst Jones. 3«LD., PrtsidenI of the International P$ychthAnaltjt{cal A$sociatwn. 

When a worker in one fieUi presents to those in another field some t.f his conclnsions 
in the hope that they may be of interest and uae when applied to other data, it behows 
him to do 80 in a duly tentative and modest spirit. This attitude is particul^ly 
called for when his sphere of activity possesses «uch peculiar characteristics as doe.s 
that of psycho-analysis, where he knows that he can only count on incredulity and 
opposition from those not familiar with the subject. The instinctiiT resentment, 
however poUtely disguised, which U felt towards an intruder who i-enturw to make 
suggestions concerning the work of a strange group can only be intensified when 
tlieae suggestions are a.s unwelcome and unflattering as so many psycho-analjtical 
ones are The present occasion possesses, liowcwr, one feature which may prove 
to be of hL^torical interest; it is, I beliere. the first time that the doctrines of psycho- 
anal>-8W haw been propounded before an anthropological audience. 

Three considerations encouraged me to accept our President s invitation to say 
something about the work on which we are engaged, and to point out the bearing 
which I conceive it to have on anthropological studies. In the first place, a 
psychologist has after all a certain claim to be represented in such studies, inasmuch 
as the mental daU there investigated form a part of his oam province. Indeed, in 
appraising the interpretation of mental data, and in coming to some judgement on 
their meaning and significance, the psychologist should really have os much to say 
os the collector of the <lnU ; that he has had so little say in the jiast has depended 
more on the backwardncM of his own science than on the logic of the situation. Tlie 
earlier authorities on anthropologj’. such os the founders of this Institute, liail two 
ileficiencic-H so apparently overwhelming that the distance to which they were able 
to proceeil in spite of them minit compel our deep respect. For tliey had not obserwd 
themselves the mental phenomena which they studied, nor were tlicy trained in the 
I»v-cbolugical interpretation of such phenomena. Anthropologists have freely 
recognireil this state of aSairs, and the mcmlicrs of the younger generation have taken 
practical steps to remedy at least the first of the two deficiencies just mentioned. 
An a result the field-worker to-«lay has an unciuestioned advantage over those to whom 
in overweening pride he sometimes refers as “ armchair anthropologista. He also 
starts fair with the psychologist, each possessing one advantage and one ilefect. 
In these circumstances the two can only profitably approach each other in a spirit 
of mutual benevolence and co-operate together in their work until they are both 

1 Kesd before ihe lloj-sl .Xnthropologioal Institute. Fclinjar>’ ItKh, IW4. 
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Rupsrseilwl by a race of authrnpologists who are exjiericnred in field-work and alw 
trained in the ntetbods of modern payvhology. The first tnemlwr of this race, how¬ 
ever, has yet to make his apiiearaiKe. 

In the second place, the similarity of the data investigated by antlim]a>logints 
and bv* jv^Tho-analysta is often so striking and nnexpccted as positively to call out 
for explanation, so that it becomes one’s duty at least to draw’ the attention of unthro- 
{lologists to the fart. In our laborious investigations of the hidden recesses of the 
mind we come across some group of ideas, some Implicit belief, some mode of mental 
functioning which is altogether alien to our exfierience of the (Mnscioas mind as we 
knoa* it. and for which no counterjtart is to be found in our expenetice of life. Tlie 
findings are so unequivca'al tiuit we havr to acc'ept them empirically ev*en though 
we may not be able to relate them to any previous knowledge. Further, certain 
features accompanying them lead us to infer that they rejiresent a more archaic 
Uyer of the mind than those we are accustomed to, one which has been parsed and 
coveretl ovTsr by the latter in the course of development. Then to our amazement 
we read that identical beliefs or fornw of thought Imve been recorded cither in Um* 
folk-lore and mvthology of bvgonc days or in savage races of the {iresent time. What 
are we to think of this 1 To begin with, it must confirm our conclusion that the 
findings were not artefacts of our observation, and also that they represent some more 
Iirimitive stage of mental development. But tlte obvious c|ue8tion of the relation 
of the two sets of phenomena to each other at once raises some of the most obscure 
pxttblems of biological |*ychology, and opens up the whole subject of culture and 
inheritance. Of the innumerable examples that could be brought forward I will cite 
only one, but it should be enough to indicate the sort of thing with which we have 
to deal. In his investigations of the sources of “ dream thoughts,” tlie thoughts that 
lie behind the “ manifest content " of dreams, Freud made the astonishuig diacovTiy 
that they never contain a negative, so that a positive idea and its exact opposite 
ore treatcil ua being identical. To put it plainly, contrasting ideas like *• big ” and 
*' little,” *• strong ” and “ weak,” “ old ” and “ young ” are treated as though they 
were interchangeable identities, and it is only fronvthe context that one ran discover 
which of the two is meant in any given case. It would be hard to imagine anytliing 
more senseless or more remote from our ordinary mental processes, but rejieated 
confirmations of the finding forced Freud to accept it empirically, although he could 
eive no reason for its existence. It was only many years later that the matter became 
somewhat more comprehensible to him' on coming across a work by a philologist, 
Abel, dealing with just the same phenomenon in the early stages of the oldest 
I'uiguages, Egv'ptian. Arabic and Indo-Germanic, and showing tliat the present 
differentiation has proceeded from an original identity' of opposite ideas. There are 
interesting traces still left even in modern languages, such os with the word 


' Knud. ** UbcT drn U«KC>naiiiii der Unirorte,” JaJtrhudi dtr Ffyckoamalfm, lUlU 
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-clcAvr.” which mcnm both “to adhere to” and “ to «i*arate." Thi» examine 
U one of a mode of thought, and alike ones could l>e quoted relating to definite 
beltefs or otht'r gronj*' of ideas. 

TIm! third of the considerations referred to abow is the gradual ronwrgence of 
anthroiKilogical and jisjTho-analytical points of view. Psycljo-analyais, being from 
the start coniximed with obviously human and individual problems, has luit liad the 
chequered career that ww haw seen with anthropological interpretations, nor the 
same opportunity ami temptation to take flight into the abstract and remote. Myths, 
rituals, and the other data studied by the social anthrop^logistB haw in the i>Bst 
lieeuread in terms of wrj'recondite mental pursuits which were imagined to lie the 
chief preoccupation of primitiw man. I need liardly mention the engrossing interest 
in the forms of clouds, the rounds of the moon, the mowment of the sun. the 
constructing of calendars, and purely linguistic exercises which have at times 
been supjioscd to prepossess mankind to the exclusion of more mundane mutters. 
Sir James Frazer, it is true, brought man nearer to earth by positing his absorption 
in the phenomena of agriculture, and other workers haw tracked him still nearer 
home. The news brought to Europe at wrious times in the last century that man 
in other continents seemed to manifest an unseemly interest in the organs and func¬ 
tions of sox was quickly re-interpreted in a more becoming way, and the flicker of 
agitation induced in this Institute by the phallicists of the sewnties. Burton, herguston, 
Furlong. Jennings, King. Sellon, Staniland Wake, and Westropp, was soon quenclicil 
bv more sedate reflections. But voices continued to be rai.sed iu favour of the vnew 
that man always been moved by motives similar to tho» that occupy our own 
deepest thoughts, by the topics of birth, love, and death, and the most recent autho¬ 
rities in this country, such as EUiot Smith, Jlalinowski, Perry, and Rivera, haw 
made considerable contributions to what may be called the humanization of primitiw 
man. This theme will take up the greater part of my pujicr this ewnmg, so that I 
can leaw it for a moment at tliis point. 

I haw now to return from these reflections on antliropologj’ to consider more 
closely the subject of layrho-analysw, but before I can indicate any of the bearings 
it may liaw on anthro|»ological studies it will obviously lie desirable to say something 
about psycho-analysis itrelf.* The name is |«oprly applied to the sjiecial method 
devised by Freud for investigating the deeper regions of the mind, anil to the findings 
thus made. The subject-matter of jeiycho-amtlysis is quite exceptionally comitlex, 
anil tliiis the task of presenting any adequate lurcount of it in the ten minutes or so 
at my disposal for the purpose is clearly on iinjiofsible one. In addition, there is 
an cwn greater difiirulty in the way than this merely quantitatiw consideration. 

1 Tho literstore in lijixliab tm*I spptaile In lh» |Kncnt mnnection it ta fuUuwa i Abraham. 
/>raiau owi JtfyiAa : Fpreiiiii, funJrifcalioa# to PtfcMo-AnaljftU; Freml. IntraJafluif UetmrtB 
on and Tvitm and Taboo f Krnmt Jones, Paptrt on Jnniynt. and 

{itorv advanced) Faaiy» ta Apidifd P*prbo-Analjt*i4 ; Rank. The Miftb of Ibt IlirA of the lltro ; 
(tank and Sacha. Thr. .Siyai/Ieaar* of PtfthvJnaljftit for the Jfrafal Seientto. 
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TIk? iiKiet signiiicjtnt discovery made by psvTho-analyHu is that there exists in the 
human mind a region, known aa the “ unconscious," which is split off from consdoiw- 
ncas. Much of It, indeed the most important part, U in what is technically called 
a state of repression ; that is, as regards both content and form it is incompatible 
with the conscious mind, its constituents ate powerfully inhibited from entering the 
latter, and its very existence is whcraently denied by the conscious ego. Any attemjit 
at introduemg them into coasciousness evokes an itutinctive resistance which mani¬ 
fests itself as incredulity, violent opposition, or strong ant ipathy. Those who follow 
the easy path of yielding to this instinctivT resistance spare themselves a great deal 
of trouble, but they thereby forfeit the right to express any opinion about psvebo- 
aiudysLs, for this subject may well Ik* dehnetl as the study of the imronscious min<l. 

This is not the place to enter into the perfectly arid diseweion of whether pro- 
cesfics of which we are twit conscious can properly be called " mental," one which in 
my opinion is nothing but a quarrel about words,* and I will therefore ask you to allow 
me to describe what I have to say in the only possible tcrminologv, namely, jsjycho- 
lu^cal. The main point is this: Our investigations (inangurnted by Freud) shew 
that various proteases, which can only lie described in mental terms, go on in tl»e 
personality without the conscious self having the very faintest idea of their existeru'c. 
\\e call them “ unwnscious " because man is totally uncoascious of their existence, 
and I wish to lay stress on the completeness of his ignorance ; the subject not onlv 
has no saspicion of them, but if they were mentioned to him he would regard them as 
exceedingly remote and alien to himself. an<l would greet with incredulity or horror 
the possibility of their being actually vivid constituents of his own personality. In 
fact. 1 know of no way of anyone’s appreciating tlw reality and significance of these 
unconscioua processes except by experiencing the analytic bringing to nwnrenesa of 
ideas whose existence he had never liefore recognised. Thia state of affairs raises two 
obvious questions; C'an any generalisations be mmle about the luiture and iiKaning 
of these unconscious processes, and if so what reason is there for thinking tliat such 
generalisations have a wide validity outside the small group of individuals actuallv 
inwstigated by these nK'thods f 

The answer to the first ipicstion is in the aifirnutiv*e. ami 1 propose presently 
to relate a selection of the generalisations tlial liave been made. As to the second 
question, the following are some of tlie reasons for believing that these generalisa¬ 
tions possess a wide validity outside the sphere—that of neurotic disorder—in 
connection with whii'h they were originally made. Though the artiuil numlier of 
individuals tlioroughly investigated by means of iwycho-analysis is relatively small, 
only a few thousand, yet certain features warrant the expectation that they do not 
•liffer from the rest of mankind in fundamental structure. In the first place, the 
investigations have been made, with a general uniformity of result, in many countries 

> See Froua. iMu Unhtvrmtti*. Sammliing Kleiner .Schriflim. 4f Folge, 1018, .S. 294-301. 
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of tliree continents, among widely differing and by ver>' different tjTieR of 

observer The main selecting element has been the presence of neurotic dworder 
in the majoritj*. though by no means all, of the jarrsons ins-estigated, but in estimating 
this fact certain jiopular mlsconce].tionfi ha\-c to be borne in mmd. Mmlem climcal 
psycholop' lias sborni that neurotic disorder is not a .lwea.se or defect in the ordinary 
«en«, but'on the contrarv simply one lairtirular mode of expression of certain social 
difficulties and conflicts arising within the emotional and instinctual life ; they are 
merely one way among sewral of responding to human conflicts and impulses of a 
kind tliat are i-ommon to all j*ople. The reactioas are not even ver>* peculiar, 
being merely magnificatioiw of the normal and not .pinlitatiwly different : apart 
from the fact that most j^ople exhibit some form of neurosis, more or lesa pronounred. 
tlHwe neurotic reactions fade iropen-ei.tibly into what are colled character-formotioiM 
and idiosvncracies. No person is entirely neurotic, so tliat wr Imve tlic opportunity 
of examining in the same penmn lioth normal and neurotic reactions to the same 
conflicts and impulses. Further, the control experiment has lieen performed a 
8 o<hI number of times of carrying out a psjrrho-analysis on so-called normal jicople, 
and the fundamental conclusions are just the same. Tlien, again, once one is familiar 
with the manifestations of unconscious acm-itx'. one ob6er^•es other indications of 
similar processes in the moat various .spheres of everyday life. L«t me take the 
simplest exami>le. A jjaychologist may discover. jK-rhai* to his great astonwhraent. 
that the dreams of his patients shew that tliey, without ever having been consciously 
aware of the fact, have associated, for instance, the ideas of iienis and banana so closely 
tliat the idea of the latter can in certain contexts Is* treated as quite e<|ui\*alent to the 
Utter. He is thus no longer surpirised when he obsei^-cs tlwt. again given a certain 
context, a whole music-hall audien.H? can consciously recognise on allusion to the first 
itlea when the second alone is mentioned. Slang, anecdotes, folk-lore and sujier- 
stition are fields in which one meets with special frequency associations and beliefs 
the existence of which may liuv.? to lie Ulioriously excavated from a part of the mind 
where thev are in a state of repre.ssion. The iiiuil answer to the question raisc«l abo\T, 
Uiwerer, lies in the nature of tlie findings themseUTS. These are of such a funda¬ 
mental character tliat, roughly speaking, they nin only be true of manlmd in general 
or rUe Htit true at atl. If a similar question liad lieen put to Harwy : “ You Iiuto 
demonstrated the circuUtion of the hlocxl by a detailc.l examination of live thousand 
^leojJe, but how ilo you know that they are not all exctqitions in this respect } " 
1 imagine he wuuhl ha\-e answered such a question only by slirugging his shoulders. 

Something must now be said about the nature of the um-onaciaua mind. It 
possesses cpiite peculiar features in both its form and its content, t liough these need 
not, of course, he present with every single uncoavious process. Common to all 
features is some indication of their belonging to a primitive mental lewl, ond here 
comes in the imporUnce of these studie.s for anthropohigy, for we liaw in them one 
of the possibilities of ascertaining at first han.l what primitiw mental levels really 
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Thfi U'nn “ piimitiw level ” is osed hexe in two seiues : fiett, as indicating an 
rariier and more lowly stage in mental evolution, one out of which further, more 
elaborate and more highly differentiated forms of thought demonstrably develop; 
and, secondly, in direct reference to individual growth. For we find that the features 
in question, both those of form and of content, approximate in kind for more nearly 
to tlmse of infantile mental life than to those characteristic of adult life; in fact, 
we are frequently in a position to trace the gradiuil development of the former into 
the hitter. This evolution has been an imperfect one in the case of the neuroses, 
so that we often connect neurotic reactions with what are called *' fixations " or ex¬ 
cessive attachment to primith-e, i.e. infantile, modes of mental functioning. Put 
in a more figurative way, we may say that the neurotic reactions are like residues or 
deposits from earlier times, and the interesting question arises how fur this may be 
true phylogeneticallv as well as ontogenetically. 

It was pointed out above that the unconscious mind ia unconscious, /.e. unknown 
to consdousness, mainly because of its being in a state of repression, that is, of being 
mcompatible with the conscious ego and intolerable to it. To describe it in more 
djmamic terms: tbe relationship lietween the two mental systems is the expression 
of serious intrape\Thical confficts. Now the importance of the unconscious in actual 
life is tu>t nH*rely that it » a system of the mind which can function in an autonomous 
way, but that all mental functioning originates in it; all nur thoughts, interests, and 
conscious impulses leading to conduct have tlwir source in the unconscious. The 
conscious mind contributea nothing beyond criticism, control and direction; the part 
it plap ia essentially obstructive. Unconscious processes can come to external 
expression only under one of two conditions ; either they imdergo a transformation 
of such a kind as to render tht'm acceptable to tbe conscious ego, into which they are 
thi'n assimilated; or their true nature ia disguised in certain characteristic wnp, 
such as, for instance, when unavowed personal feelings find a vent in execssire 
acerbity under the guise of scientific criticism. Neurotic symptoms, incidentally, 
belong entirely to the second class; the dynamic impulses giving rise to them ore 
primitii’e, i.e. untransfomied, and merely disguised. 

Out of a large number of features characteristic of the unconscious I now propose 
to call your attention to two or three of a general, fornuti nature and two or thiee 
relating to its content. The first one can perhaps best bo described as an attitude 
of excessive belief in the value and significance of psyuhical processes in general. 
I5iychical causation is felt to be more real than phpical causation, the latter btung 
merely the agent of the former. This regu*tcra itself moet clearly in wliat is called 
belief in the “ omnipotence of thought,” or, more accurately', of wishes. In the 
unconscious, little distinction is drawn between intention and the corrj'ing out of the 
act; intent and performance are treated as identical. If the intention is pleasurable, 
the pleasure is already tasted; for the wish passes immediately into fulfilment, as to 
some extent it can in conscious pliantasy. Similarly, if the intention is dangerous^ 
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or reprobcnsiblp. the punishment is slreaiiy felt. Perhaps the most striking example 
of this mode of thought is that of those death wishes that are in a state of repression 
because of their being directed against a loved object. On the occa.siona when the 
imaginary fulfilment of this wish coincides with a real fulBlment brought about by 
some accident in the outer world, the person feels unconsciously just as responsible 
for the death, and just as guilty, as though he hail actually committed murder. Tfic 
effect in consciouanesa then is a greatly exaggerated sense of eelf-roproach for various 
minor sins of omission and commission relating to the deceased person. I have several 
times known this sUte of aflaiis to be followed by ghiwtly visitations accompanied 
by acute dread of the ghost's Ijostility, this ev-idently being on idea of retribution 
for the supposed murder. 

These tepresscil but all-powerful wishes are dealt with in many different ways, 
of which one only will be mentioned here. On the basis of a preliminary identification, 
usually with a person, but occasionally with an animal or inanimate object, the wishes 
are “ projei;ted” outwards and then are coiweiously believed to belong only to the other 
person. The most glaring example of this is, of course, in the delusions of the insane, 
where the irrational belief hold about other people can often be traced to unconscious 
beliefs held by the subject about these same people. 

One itssult of this unconscious over-estimation of the power of thought is a 
tendency to ascribe external happenings to spiritual forces and to depreciate the 
significanco of physical factors, just as a truly religious man must logically ascribe 
evervthing immediately to God's will and has only n limited interest in the rest of the 
causative chain. Its consummation is a perfectly animistic state of mind, of which 
we see plain traces in our children when they get angry with the table for being so 
a-icked as to injure them. 

Now I feel confident that wluit I have just been relating will sound a good deal 
less novel to anthropologists familiar with savage races tlian H does to the average 
European. Case after case could be quoted from the literature where savages have 
held one another just as responsible for their intentions us for their deeds, and on 
reading the descriptions given I for one cannot avoid the impression tliat they must 
at times possess a high capacitv' for divining the unconscious thoughts of their 
neighbotm. Their judgi'ments are theu'fore often psychologically accurate, even 
when objectively unjust. The extraordinarily objective significance they often 
attach to dream processes is a port of the sanw phenomenon and. os Freud has shewn,* 
it really underlies the whole of the practice of magic. It seems clear that savagee 
live to a much greater extent than we do in a mptical or supernatural world. They 
constantly manifest beliefs in various occult forces, influences and activities that are 
imperceptible to sense, but which are nevertheless obviously and unquestionably 
teal to them; this is not a mutter of inference and explanation so much as direct 
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intuitioD. It « practically certain tliat many of these supposed purpo«i« agents 
in the outer world are projections from the unconscioua mind. The leuiarkahle 
extent to which savages seem to be preoccupied aith thoughts about wizardry, 
witchcraft, and evil spirite of all kinds ine\ntably mak-es a psycho-anal^t suspect 
tlut their unconscious minds must contain specially intense wishes of a hostile nature, 
which have been extemively {Nojected into the outer world. 

A word on the ^•Bxed question of symbolism in its reUtion to the unconscious.* 
It can often be obsei^-ed that in certain circumstances various ideas or objects may 
be treated identically in conscioiwnefis, the points of distinction between them Iwin^ 
Ignored for the time being, and just the same is true of the unconscious. But a further 
process has to take place before we can speak of true symbolism. That is the reiires- 
Mon of one member of the equation, and the subetitutivu use of the other member 
to “symbolise.” ».«. earn- the significance of. the first. One half of this equation 
w practically always more important psj'chicaUy than the other, the imiwrtant one 
being the repressed and symbolised part. From the nature of things, therefore, sym¬ 
bolism is a unilateral process only ; A cun stnubolise B, but B cannot symbolise A. 
Almost all unconscioas symbolism is confined to the themes of birth, low and 
death, and to thoughts about the body and the nearest relatives—from which we 
infer that these must comprise tlie fundamental interests of mankind. 

The tiro groups of ideas I shall select from the content of the unconscious are 
those relating to incest and death resjiectively. Perhaps the most \'ital discowry 
made by psycho-analysis, and certainly the source of most of the hostility it has met, 
was that every .voung child passes through a phase of incestuous attachimmt, mostly 
to the parent of the opposite sex. and that the ideas relating to this constitute through¬ 
out life a nuclear content of the unconscious. To tlie indiviiluals reaction to this 
coinplex” they would ascribe a very great part of iiis character-formation, 
especially on the moral and social side, and wry many of his conscious reactions 
to life—his interest, conduct, and so on. To put the matter in its crudest 
temw so that there may be no misapprehension, we bcliew tliat ewry man 
cherishes in his unconscious the wish for sexual intimacy with his mother and the 
desire to remow by death any disturbing rival, porticularly his fatlier; tb- converse 
applies equally to the woman, the term “ (F^lipus complex ” being used in both cases. 
Such a statement, abhorrent as it must sound, is newrthcless the core of peyebo- 
anal^'sis and insej»arable from it. For the evidence in support of this apparently 
grot^uc hypothesis 1 ran only refer you to the e.Ttensiw pswho-anolytical literature 
dealing with it. nor could I liaw any hope of demonstrating its truth and convincmg 
you of it in the few minutes at my disposal. Sly reason for mentioning it here at 
all u to point out that, if it is true, it is bound to throw a flood of light on some of the 
most obscure problems in antliropology. To take but one of them: the almost 
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universal horror of incest, and the extraordinarily complicated and fierce laws that 
have been dcNnsed in the meet varied parts of tlie world with the object of preventing 
it. It is well-known that previous explanations of this have proved roost un.satis- 
fartory, and no one has answered Frazer’s* convincing argument that laws of this 
order are made only for crimes towanb* which a strong and widespread temptation 
exists. Tl»c argument ends in a non possumus; incest could not be forbidden so 
stringently tmless there were a general inclinaticm towards it; but the laws do exist 
and there is no inclination. Psycho-analysis, on the other hand, points out that the 
strong and universal inclination towards incest, which is logically implied in the 
argument, does really exist, only that for the most part it is repressed in the uncon¬ 
scious ; it is an inclination of which we are mostly quite unaware, but it is none the 
less real and important. Time forbids me to enter on the endless ramifications that 
lead from this idea, but anthrojiologists know how numerous and important are the 
problems that relate, directly or indirectly, to incest. I can do no more than mention 
one or two; the endless initiation rites and ceremonies of both savage and civilised 
races,* the numerous myths and cosmogonies where the content is either openly or 
symbolically incestuous, and the vast problem.s of totemism itself.* 

The second group of ideas in tlie unconscious of which I wish to say something, 
namely, those relating to death, will be discussed presently in connection with some 
current anthropolc^ical views. After this absurdly imperfect sketch of the psycho¬ 
analytical theory we must turn to the bearing of it on anthropological problems, 
and here too I can oiler only the briefest of outlines. 

It is an easily made obem’ation that the ire of anthropolr^ts b almost as readily 
aroused by the a.Hsertion that savages cannot be comparetl with children as by the 
opposite one that they can be so compared. Similarly, one invites contradiction by 
maintaining either that a vast gulf exbts beta-een savages and ourselves, or that there 
b no appreciable dillcrence between us. 1 trust, therefore, tlut I shall be striking 
a p^>arcful note when I suggest that there u truth in all of the four statements, 
though a more profound truth than u sometimes recognised. The reason why this 
diplomatic attitude b possible b because the psycbo-atudytical view of both cliildren 
and civilised adults differs in some imjiortant respects from the usual one. We 
find, on the one hand, that the two modes of thought tliat for present purjioaes may be 
called infantile and adult respectively—corresponding roughly with unconscious 
and conscious thinldng—differ from each other very profoundly indeed, far more so 
than might ordinarily be imagined; but on the other hand that children aiul adults 
manifest the two modes of thought in no very dbsiimlar measure. Thus there b more 
of the infant in the adult than b ixiinmonly recognised, and also more of the adult 
in the child. Or, to put it in another wajr, there are enormous differences, but these 

* Fnurr, Tottmum amJ Kxoffamj/, Vol. IV, p. 97. 
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are not much b«t^-een child and adult a» between two uaniM of flunking which 
are present in Stated in teriua of values. thU resulte in a greater respect for 

the niiud of the child and a leas respect fur tliat of the adult. 

Now I surmise tliat very much the same may prove to be true as regar-ls the 
reUtionahip between sa^-age and civilised peoples. Ifthis would mean two things. 
Kirst, that much of the suppoec.l deficiency of iirimiti>'e peoples in such functions 
as concentration, reason, powers of discrimination and logic, and so on. is not due to 
the lack of these qualities so much as to a different orientation of emotional interest 
from our own. aa Hocart' has brilliantly demon.strated in his study of the Fijian 
huigiuge ; recognition of this woul.1 lead to a greater approximation of the sa^•age 
mmd to our own. Secondly, howewr, the rlifference lietween primitl.-e emotional 
thinking and logical reason uninfluem-ed by subjecUre factors must be reganled as 
verj- great, and it is quite possible that there is a quontiuUw difference between 
and civilised peoples in this respect, just as there is after all between children 
and adults. In other wonU, it is iK»ibIe tliat the conscious thinking of sai-ages 
w more directly and extensively influenced by unconscious facton. than is that of 
civilised peoples, just as is so until tlie child. In making this suggestion 1 wish 
togimd mvself agaiast the charge of underestimating the compleriti'of the relation¬ 
ship in question. Naturally there Ls no thought of mental evolution having pro- 
ftresBcd in a uniform and orderly manner, without anv retrogressions and other 
complications, iwr do I imagine that there is anything more than the very gr^t 
correspondence between this evolution and the ethnological grailing that may be 
effecteil in regard to the present races of mankind. 

I come next to the convergence of psycho-anaMical ami modern anthropo¬ 
logical views to which reference was made earlier in thi.s paper. The nuwt imjwrtant 
point of correspondence is the tendency in both cases to interpret data in terms of 
purely human and self-centred motives of a kind which critics might duh material¬ 
istic. Few anthropologists to-ilay would expect sax-ages to be frimarily concerned 
either with ethical abstraitions or with lofty philosophical speculations about the 
universe. Those who used to imagine this did not recognise the more lowlv nature 
and origin of their own interests. The primitive interests of mankind lie nearer 
^)iiw. in his own breast, and tliat must he as tnic of the sax-age as psyclio-analysis 
has shewn it to be of ourselves. Man is primarily concerned with his immedutc 
pt-rwiul luterwtfl ; to these everx-thing else is really secondarx-. The world ia origin- 
y XTcxred from within out, and our inmost thoughts and interests are projected on 
to as on a vast screen. Elliot Smith, for instant'e, declares tlw Iril matt/ol man’s 
cix-ilisation to be his desire for continuous relf-preserx-ation. in both this Ufe and the 
next, and he holds tliat from the search for the various objects which were supposed 
o ensure this resulteil much of man’s cultural endeavour. This x-iew xrill be con- 
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nidflwd mow cloaely in a moment, and I only wiab to remark here on its agreement 
with the psycho-analytical theory in attaching imjiortancc to the more human, 
personal, and indeetl egocentric motives as being the fundamental ones. HU 
tremendous generalisation, further, that “ all the beliefs of primitive man concerning 
the nature of life can ultimately be referreii back to the story of his own origin, his 
birth or creation.”* is one that would meet with extensive support from the side 
of pBvcho-analvsis and is quite on the lines of a recent unportont study by Otto 
Rank.* 

.■\nother field in which tlie convergence of conclusioas is very striking in many 
ways is that of ajinholUm, and I venture to think that the correspondence would 
be even closer were it not for tbe confusion that exists about what actually con¬ 
stitutes symbolism. For us the expression denotes the process whereby one idea 
u use<i (mostly unwittingly) as a substitute fur an unconscious idea. Tbs number 
of unconscious ideas is relatively small, far smaller than that of the sjrmbolising 
ideas. From the interpretation side the two questions are: when is a given idea 
being used symbolically! a matter that cannot be gone into here ; and which un¬ 
conscious idea or ideas is it syrobuliidng 1 It should be remembered that none of tbe 
psycho-analytical conclusions about symiiols and the interpretation of them were 
deriwd from familiarity with anthropological data, but from laborious studies 
carried out ou individuals. The circumstance mokes tlie correspondence with 
anthropological data especially interesting. I can give here only a few examples 
of this, and for the sake of uniformity will choose them from the writings of two 
members of the same school, Klliot Smith and W. J. Perry. I^ycho-analysta have 
long remarked that objects possessing a fancied resemblance to the female pudenda, 
as cowry shells are supposed to, can function as symbols of tbe latter. Elliot Smith* 
quotes two eighteenth-century writers, Rumphiua and Ailanson, who pointed out 
this attribute of cowries, and conies to tbe conclusion that the whole of the complex 
shell-cult was based on this circumstance. The cowry, being thus a svmbol of the 
female imdenda. became endowed with various life-giving powers. But F^Iliot Smith 
has made two further steps in this connection, both on purely psycho-analytic tines. 
A common mode of unconscious representation is by the mechanism known as par$ 
jnv Mo, when a part is used to represent the whole, as with an allusion. A much 
more curious one is the exact opposite of this, when the whole is U)<ed to represent 
a part, such as when a little man nppjiears in a dream as a symbol of the male organ 
itself, or a woman os a symbol of the female organ. Now, Elliot Smith, after point¬ 
ing* out how the cowry “ came to be identified with, or regarded as, the mother and 

* Klliot Smith. The Etniidum of the Xtrojem, lUlB, p, AX 
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i-wator of tltf human family," then becoming personifie.l in the figure of the Great 
Mother Ood.l««. state* it a« a fact that tha " Great Mother waa nothing more than 
the cowry ahell."* We should describe this same fact bv saving that the Goddess 
«T»s here functioning as a symbol of the womb. or. put in another way, that the only 
interest m the Great Mother in thu partiadar content resided in her genital organ. 
Thirdly, in just the .same .sense as I insisted abo%-e that unconscious asaocUtion waa 
really actual identification, he writes " The cowry was not merelv an amulet to 
increase fertility: it was itself the actual parent of mankind, the creator of all living 
things." The identification of the Mother Pot with the Great Mother, or rather 
wth her womb, is a similar example of what we mean by true symbolism, and Elliot 
Smith points out some of its extraordinary ramifications : " At first, it was merely 
a jug of water or a basket of figs, but elsewhere it became a witch’s cauldron, the 
magic cup. the Holy Grail, the font in which a child is reborn into the faith, the VTSsel 
of water here being interpreted in the earliest sense as the uterus or the organ of 
birth.”* Yet another familiar group of symbols in pejTbo anal.vtical work is a portal, 
door, or gateway as unconscious representatives of the vaginal opening, and here also 
Elliot Smith* is in full acconl with us. One of the most recent discoveries in our 
field is tliat the spider or octopus may function as a symbol for the Jlother,* but I 
find that Elliot Smith had already independently pointed this out, though the way 
he suggratM the sjmbolism arose* (cowry-Red Sea “spider shell "-octopus) is 
asauredly not the only one possible, unless we are to suppose that our patients lia\e 
all inherited memories of their ancestors’ sojourn by tbe Red Sea. 

An unexpected psycho anal>'tic finding was that animals, in dreams or neurotic 
st-mptoms. most often symbolise one or other {Muent or else children, and that the 
thoughts to do with them were often comiected with ideas about birth. Perrt*^ 
tells us iliat in Eg> pt “ the cow was regarded as a form of the Great Motlier, because 
she feeds children w ith her milk "; and. of course, endless similar examples could bo 
quoted from mythology and folk-lore. This one discovery opens up a large chapter 
in anthropology, particularly in relation to totemism, as Freud* has shewn in detail. 

Another remarkable disco>Try of paycho-analvsis was that every indiridual 
posse* in early life through a 'phase of bisexuality, and that the unconscious alwaj-s 
retains important traces of this stage in development. This means that, although 
the masculine and feminine principles can be fairly clearly differentiated, neither 
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of thrtn ia am thing like m> definitely eonfiued to the appropriate »ex as is comnoonly 
thought. The unconsciom nut only interchanges the two sexes with an astonishing 
frmlom, but other curious tracea are left of the primiti\'e attitude towards sex.* 
.\mple evidences of the same free interchange are to be found in anthropological 
data. \ characteristic bisexual symbol may be mentioned in this connection, that 
of water. We find tiuit water plan's a wry extensive jwrt in dream symbolism, and 
other products of the unconscious, in connectiun with ideas of birth,* and that it 
pbijw tlie same part here as the amniotic fluid does in reality. From EUliot Smith* 

licar that in ^Vneient Eg)’pt “ a bowl of water became the symbol of the fruitful* 
ness of woman. * Such symbolism implied that woman, or her uterus, was a receptacle 
into which the seminal fluid w*as poureil and from which a new being emerged in a 
flood of amniotic fluid," and he adds elsewhere* tlul water became an essential ywirt 
of any act of ritual {ix. symbolic) rebirth. He points out further* the womb origin 
of the Mother Pot oonceiitiou, and that a bowl of water was the hieroglyphic sign 
for the fenuile principle in the words for vulva and wonuin. On the other band, 
we find in psycho-analysis that water, rain, 4c., arc also common unconscious symbola 
for the male fertilising fluid, whether this is regarded as semen or, in infantile language, 
as urine. I’ferry* tells us that Osiris diflervd from the Mother Goddesses in one important 
ytarticular, namely, that Iw presided over irrigation, and Elliot Smith" says that 
it is not surprising in conse(|uencc that Osiris “ should have bad phallic attributes, 
and in himself haw jiersonified tlie virile powers of fertilization ” ; he also comments* 
on the equivalency of the ideas of spilling water on or irrigating the earth ami the 
act of coition. is well known, ideas concerning water constituted one of the 
respects in which the attributes of the Egyptian Gods and Goildesses respectively 
became extraordinarily confounded one with the other, and I would suggest that this 
process was greatly facilitated by the existence of a primitive stage of bisexuality*. 

An interesting relic of this stage is deriy-ed fn>m the primitive belief that women, 
particularly the Mother, are similar anatomically to men, and that there is no note¬ 
worthy difletence between tbe clitoris and the penis. This idea pUys a huge i)nrt 
in the psychology of neurotic disorder in lioth sexes, and b one of tbe .sources of the 
dread of tbe “ terrible Mother," which may of course exist siilc by side with profound 
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affection. This plnp also an cxtcnsiw part in mythologj-, as witness the manj- portaU 
with phalhc emblems, the male attributes ascribed to Jlother Ifcddeaeea in Egypt 
and elsewhere (uraeus. vulture, pnpynis, *c.) and, as Freud has shewn,* it is the 
ultimate basis of the widespread taboo of virginity. 

I come finally to tlie famous “ self-preservation " theory of the modem British 
scbml of ethnology, and will begin by quoting a disceming passage from Elliot 
Smith.* who I understand is the author of tlu? theory: “ The interpretation of 
amient texts and the study of the beliefs of h^ss cultured modem peoples indicate 
that our expressions: ‘ to giw birth,’ ‘ to giv-e life,’ • to maintain life,’ * to 
ward off death,’ ’ to insure good luck,’ ‘ to prolong life,’ ‘ to give life to the dead.’ 
‘to animate a corpse or a represenUtion of the dead.’ ‘to gfvT fertility,’ ‘to 
impregnate, to create,' represent a series of specializatiuns of meaning which 
wvre not clearly cUfferentiateil the one from the other in earlv times or among 
relatively priniiriw modem peojile.” Now I would submit that this v-agueness and 
imperfect differentiation relaU- rather to the conscious apprehension and expression 
of these peoples than to the facta themaelvisi on which the ideas were baseil, so that 
It may not be a bopelesa task for us to attempt to distinguish the relative strength 
of the actual motivating forces. If we were to ask the audiora and supporters of 
the self-preservation theory to efect this lUfferentiation. I am inclined to think that 
their answer could be summe*! up in the statement that the strongest motive in the 
group they are considering, or poaaibly even in all mankind, was the wish to over¬ 
come death. This includes both the desire to wan! off death (i>, to prolong life, 
to ma i ntain life, 4c.) and the desire to perpetuate life beyond the grave, which, 
as we know, was effected by a ritual of rebirth (the central idea of mummification). 
Wc haw thus to inquire into the primordial conception of death and life after death, 
and here also I will take a passage from Elliot Smith* as a text. From statomente 
in the earliest literature that liave come down to ns from antiquity, no less than 
from the views that still prevail anumg the relatively more primitive peoples of the 
present day, it is clear that originally man did not consciously formulate a belief in 
immortality*. It was rather the result of a defect of thinking, or as the modem 
psychologist would express it, an instinctive repression of the unjileasont idea that 
death would come to him pereotully, that primitive man refused to contemplate 
or to entertain the possibili^ of life coming to an end. So intense was his instinctive 
low of life and tlread of such phpical damage as would destroy his body that man 
imconsriously avoided thinking of the chance of his own death: hence his belief 
in the continuance of life cannot be regarded as the outcome of an active process 

of constructive thought. It would, of course, be absurd to pretend that any 

people could (ail to recognise the reality of death in the great majority of cases, 
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The mere fact of burial isan indication of ihia. But the point of di&tence bet\iTcn 
the views of thcae early men and ourselves was the tacit assumption on the part of 
the former that in spite of the obvious changes in hU body (which made inhumation 
or some other procedure necessary) the deceased was still continuing an existence 
not unlike that which ho enjojred previously, only somewhat duller, leas eventful 
and mure precarious. He still needed food and drink, as lie did before, and all the 
pampbemolia of his mortal life, but he was ilependcnt upon hia relati>Ta for the 
maintenance of his existence.” 

There are two chapters in this matter of preserving life after death, according 
to wliether it is a question of our own life or someone else’s. The latter part of the 
problem appears to have been unduly subordinated by the British school of ethnology, 
and for that rea.son 1 will omit discussion of it Iiere. But I would express my belief 
tliat it is highly important, and that a clue to its meaning is gpven by the fact that 
the significance attached to the second |ierson's survival is much greater when he is 
a king, chief, elder or other great person* (i.e. a father substitute).* We will therefore 
confine ourselves to the problem of what may be called self-surviAwl, which is an 
integral part of tlic self'preservation theory. 

To those who have followed the argimient of this paper so far it nuiy be of interest 
to bear what ideas concerning death are to be found in the unconscious. In one sense 
it may be said that there are none, fur the unconscious cotu'eives of this idea in quite 
a different way from the coascious mind. The nearest approach it makes to the latter 
is when it is a matter of other (icoplc's death. This it regards, as does the child, 
simply in the light of a removal or absence, more or less prolongeil, the question of 
eternity hardly entering in. One’s own death, on the other hand, in the sense of the 
extermination of life, is alviolutely inconceivable to the unconscious, and, indeed, 
the idea is liard fully to realise in consciousness. In the context where one woulil 
expect it to ©••cur one of two other i«leaa appear in its stead. In the first place, 
the idea of dring—really of biung killed—may be taken in the sense of being severely 
injured in a rital part, i.e. castrated, and this idea of being castrated (in either aex) 
i* always reganleil as the punislunent for incestuous wishes. The second, and 
deeper, way in which the unconscious regards death is as a reversal of the birth act, 
leading to a return to the pre-natal existence within the maternal womb. It is plain 
that this must haw relation to the innumerable rituals or rebirth symbolism, both in 
heathen religions and in Christianity, as the sovereign measure for comiuering death 
and securing immortality; endless myths and folk beliefs, which I have no time to 
()uute here, bear witness to this primitiw conception of death as a return to the 
wumh, to tlie conriction that life can only return to the bourne whence it set forth. 

' Sm Fmal. ToUm amd T<ihtn Ch. II. 

* TUU is an iUmtratkm o( the quite one-sided nature oi the orguninit in the Utter |Mrt of 
thU paper, for it deaU only with the indiridual's reUtion to the Mother ami omits comudeiatioo 
of the slmcMt equally important irUlion to the Father. 
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&.h th, Me«, mention^l. 

i»U|,h th. o»t„„| , ^ 

^»c.«u,. ..otter eattplr „| ,te ,, j, 

our conncioiu thinking. ^ 

... ““'liT ■"'' "" ""' 1"™“' tave.tig,tio. I.,, 

Z- , "I’Z' ”*""■ ■" •* ■" •“PP'otn."! tte „lt. 

?Z"’Tr fiZb 7"'”'"'■"■■“«“< -“I—-»' rti-l. 1 .h.11 teirfly i.dir.,. 

I ■ ' ^ 1,°^ Jr t»ed i. tte ritn.l ol „bi„h 

I iit»p« tb.t Uliot Smith ...I hb. rolbrng™, .mold te i.rliimd to regard tbre. 

«.mr^b., „ (ollom.. Beteriog .b.t tte womb w„ ritter tte rre.tm „r, .t ,„ 
rre.t». th. »itro. of bfc. tte mrerent, .Brered mt .tetmrtio. ol tte idr. m,d .red 
vmwm. totem pore..„.g „m« reremblmire to tte femalr pmlrmU „ re|,rere.t.tit™ 
ol thl. .b.^c. idM, They would prere.t tl.* to tte dmil boily „ much m to My • 
Tbw » tte Mtt ol tbii, ttet will .mtbl, yo. to Mbiere rebirth „d «mU..„lrxi.!,. 
mjM. To „. tb. tootrery, tte .ymteliam i. much more litoml ..d comoft. 
The mruphorrol .ml .tetr^t idd. ol it U pmoly reooodmy .ml romciom,. mid tte 
re.l mr.„„« „ m.cb more drinito. Tte cowry, b. ute tbi. eMmpIc, i, mit mcrelv 
M emblem ol cre,t.rei»«i i. gemirj. or ol womb, or Mother (Joddrere, i„ ge„r.i 
but a « HjTnbol of tb* actual womb of the mother of the indivi.lual dead penum 

Z "7 t-oo baow i. yom dee,„, ijt, tte 

o^r hope of attaining immortality u to penetrate into the Valley of the .Shadow of 
I>'ath, to rH«s once more through the ,«rt.U of your mother's womb, to umlergo 
a second birth that will annul tlie effects of the Omt* and will thus enable vou to 
re-enter Paradise : here is her womb." 

In the second place, we can thniw further light on the fact that for the re- 
aiiimation of the Egyptian corpse x-arious male sx-mbob. loth phallic and seminal (the 
ser^nt-e^p^ wand, the adze of the Anubis who inventeil mummification, liUtion.« 
»«Iix*». red ochre and other blood equixTilcnts), are neceasarv in addition to the female 
one* cbscuss^l above. It may be correlated with the astonishing fact mentioned 
lucxionsly, that in the unconsdous the two ideas of sexual union (particularly in«-st) 
anrl of re-birth (,.e. return to the mother’s womb) are regardeil as equixrdents • tlw 
distinction IS luirdly drawn between the wl«>le person entering the mother's Ulr 
or only that part of him known in legal phraseology as his “per«>n.'' ij, , 0 ,,,^ 

In this way it comes about that (re-)birth and coitus are e<,uivalent ideas when the' 

uniol the lather ia the act „f .eaual 

wo::^ hy 

mna *^**'^b **wh> de-birth. The ■^mboliam w an example of the meebauiam of rrremL 

■tereily Uiw „mtelre. Uw rei.m 1 . M.ihre ,„7L.„. ,7„,, 
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object u the mother, &nii it is thus comptehemible that rituab symbolising either 
of these acts haw the power of restoring life. This is also the reason why bisexual 
symbols, notably water, play such a prominent part in thesis rituals, for they are 
connected with the ideas of both coitus and birth. Here, as so often, we may fall 
back on Elliot Smith* in support of our conclusions : “ The study of folk-lore ami 
early beHefs mokes it abundantly clear that in the distant past which I am now dis¬ 
cussing no clear distinction was made between fertilization and vitalization, between 
bringing new life into being oml reanimating the body which had once been alive. 

The process of fertilization of tlie female and animating a corpse or a statue were 
regarded as belonging to tlie same category of biological processes. The sculpUff 
who carved the portrait-statues for the Egyptian’s tomb was called aa'nkh, “ he who 
causes to liw,** and "the atird ‘to fashion’ (ms) a statue is to all appearances identical 
arith ms, * to give birth.’ ” 

with s quite final precision and drlicoey in his poem on the death of Sir Frederick Tievro, ami I 
cannot Mroin from quoting it here. 

Is THE Evxxisa. 

(Dorchrater Cemetwy.i 

111 the erening. obortljr after he wa« dead. 

Hr lay amid tho dust and hoar 

Of ages, and to a iqiirit attending said. 

** 'This chalky bed !— 

I teem to ham been here before t ** 

** O j-fo, You hart been here. You knew the plate. ** 

'The sprite replied. “ long ere your call ; 

And if you cared to do so yoa might trace 
In this white space 

\ our quality, your substance, ami your olL** 

Therral he mM i “ \Yhy was 1 collcil away ? 

1 felt no trouldn or disrontent. 

Why did 1 not prolong my oneienl stay 
Herrin for aye T " 

"The sprite looked rogue. “ None knows! Von went. ^ 

** True, Time has not os yet teveolnd to yon 

Your ne«l to go. But, aonie men tell. 

A marrelloos deftiicM colled you forth—to do 
Much that woo dw. 

liood. You hove returned. And oft ia well.** 

Compaie also Woidsworth s “ l»de on the Intimations of Immortality," which expmywa « 
similar idea; awl the wrU-knoam passuge from Shelley's " Adonais " i _ 

" Life, like a dome of mony-colouml gloes. 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until licatb tramples it to fragments. — I>ie. -a 

II thou wouldst lie with that which thou dost seek! " 


• Elliot Smith, op. eiL. p. *5. 
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This brings us to the elixir of life, in connection with which I shnlJ quote the 
olbwing text .•* •* In delving into the remotely .listant historj' of our species we cannot 
U.I to be impressed with the persistence with wWch, throughout the whole of his 
c^. nun (of the species mpims) has been seeking for an elixir of life, to give 

d<*d vitality ' to the dead (whose existence was not consciously regarded as ended) 
to pr^ong the days of active life to the Uving. to restore youth, and to protect hiii 
own life from all assaults, not merely of time, but also of circumstance. In other 
words, tlie elixir he sought was something that would bring ‘ gooil luck ’ in all the 
ewnts of hia life and its continuation. M.«t of the amulets, e>-en of modern times 
the lucky trinkets, the averters of the ‘ Kril Eye.’ the practice and .levices for 
securing ^ luck in love and sport, in curing bodily ills or mental distress, in attain¬ 
ing material prosjierity. or a continuation of existence after death, are survivTils of tliis 
anenrnt and persistent striving after those objects which our earliest forefathers 
called collectixTly the ‘ gi^^ „f life.' •• Essentially, therefore, the elixir prociire.s two 
deaiderata: inimorulity in the next life and the restoration of youth in this, and 1 shall 
point out presently the intimate association between the two. long before the era of 
Steinach. iwycho-analysto had recognised this concern about " j-outh ” to be a euphem¬ 
ism for concern about virile powere, anil .\lmiham* and Rank-^ ha^^ shown tliat the 
various magical fluids possessing the virtue of restoring it are all seminal svmbols ; 
such ore the divine mead, soma, ambrosia, nectar, and so on. Now a wrv reriiarkahle 
clinical ohsenution beans on this double function of elixir, its powers* of restoring 
youth on the one hand and of securing immortality on the other. When a patient 
consults us with the complaints that he lias an undue ilread of death (thanatophobia) 
or of the next world, that life feels to him so short and that j-outh is rapidly passing 
away, i.c, the two complaints which the elixir of life is designed to cure, then we 
know something about his inner mind with absolute certainri*, for the aiulpis of 
such symptoms infallibly leads to the .same conclusion. He is suflering from a 
(conscious or unconscious) dread of impotency, and this dread alwap comes from the 
fear of being castrated as a punishment for his incestuous wishes. As we have reason 
to think that these wishes are the main soim»of fear and guilt in general, and that the 
tlrcad and horror of them was even stronger in primitive man, it is little wonder 
tliat the search for magic objects whose pliallic or seminal attributes would counter¬ 
act such terrors Ims plapd a tremendous part in the history of our race. 

The third, and perhaps the most im|>ortant, supjilement to the self-preservation 
theory I would projiose is that a more equal balance should b»‘ restored between the 
iilcas of life and death. Tliis theory would seem to be based on a somewhat morbid 
over-estimation of the part ]>lapd liy the fear of death, important as this undoubted!/ 

’ ILiJ. p. Ite. 

* Abraluuii, op. eU. 

» lUnk I “ VoUtcqMydHrfoKiisAr IVnUWrn su ifen infootUm .SewuU tbconcu,” irpruiletl 
in hn PtyekoaHalytUeJ,, BtiMgt z»r MythmJorsthHma, l»l». 
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is. The nK>ti%‘«j we haw been coasidering appi}* just as much to the positive side 
of life as to this negative side. The desire for unb<mndc<l virility {irobably plays a 
greater jairt titan the desire for indefinite existence, for the latter is often taken for 
granted In* the primitiw mind, and always by the unconsoioas mind,' whereas cxperi* 
ence is constantly placing limits on both the cajmcity and the exercise of the sexual 
functions. Clinically Itoth tlreads, of impotency and of death, always indicate the 
action of castration fears in relation to incestuous wishes, while the nuin who is not 
troubled by either is tla* man who has ovTrcome his ilieail of incest.* 

The two means of re-union with the motlier, part or whole (penis or body), are 
each accomi»nied by corrr8p«)nding horrors ; the first by impotence, {.e. castration, 
and the se<»nd by having to experience once nwre the terrible passage of the womb 
canal in the transit through death to paradise. Wliat is astounding ia that the two 
desires arc equated in the unconscious mind, as are the two horrors. Yet these two 
desires — or shall we decide to call them one, as the uncons<?ioiis does ?— are the 
supreme driving force of our life, and their fulfilment its final goal. 

The nearest approach to the gratification of this primordial de.sire is achieved 
in a happy sexual union with a loved object, and this explains the n^Iuo of this act 
as an affirmation of life and a denial of the horrors of castration and death. Yet 
this only avails in so far as the {irimal wish — to re-enter the womb as a whole — is 
exchanged for the incomplete form of union represented by coitus, and in so far as 
the prinutl low-object (the mother) can be exchanged for a jiermlKsible and accessible 
one. It would seem that neither of these exchauges is ewr completely accomplished 
at least in the unconscious — so that man is condemned to an imperfect satisfaction 
of his <leepe5t desires. Hence his restless and insatiable strix-ings for some other 
substitute for his heart’s ilesirc. Hence the astonishing wandering* and explorations 
of the Ancient Egyptians related to us by mwlern ethnologists. Surely somewhere 
there is to la« found a womlerful Isle of the Blest,* with beautiful maidens, golden 
fruit, and a founUin of “ youth." But there are limits to man’* powers of searching 
in the outer world, and every few hours even he has to haw recourse, in the state of 
sleep, to what pejTho-anaU'ais teaches us is an imaginary re-esUbllshment of pre¬ 
natal existemv.* .And when faced by the grim fact of death, though he may shrink 


• Eternity is r»«Uy • negative cuiicept ami simply mmiw the timelcwness so rharaoterirtlr 
o! unoonsrloos thinking, ami therefore of prv natal ezistmoe. 

» AThj.. by transfomiiiiK the doiiv. transferring it to another woman than his mother and 
aatisfactorily xTatifyina it with her. 

h or the peculiar wnmh symbolMm of this, see the chapter on “ The Ulaml of Irrlood " in 
my « AppfiW 1023. I hope to dtwl in a future paper with the 

int^tuM, Ea Dorado theme, which Perry (Folk-Lort, IW|. roL xzzU, p 150) baa abewn 
to bo BO interwoven with it, 

<>* ''>«• by Petty (r*e Origin, etc., op. rit.. 

p. 4«) of whether the crouching position in which Imdim were placed in cave* b to be reUted to 
the attitude during sleep or daring intia-uterine life. The answer io. to both, for the two a» 
{■ycbologicolly the some. 
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in fear from the thought of the ininful re*birih it unconsciouely nymbolise^, never¬ 
theless the deepest part of his l>eing cannot refuse the wild hope that once this final 
struggle is over he mar, in spite of all his disappointments, enter at last into the 
longed-for ha^Tn (or heaven) of i«ace and partake yet again of the kat bliss of 
Nirvana. 
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I.— brntoDDcnos. 

There is perhaps no part of the earth’s surface where, in an equal area, so many 
megalithir monuments have been revealed as in the Maltese Islands. The remains 
were remarked as early as the seventeenth century (1)* and have been visited and 
pictured by more than one artist (2), but it was only with the accurate work of General 
de la Marmora in 1832 (3) that there was any advance in the knowledge of the pla n 
of these buildings. Since that date contributions to the subject haw been made by 
Vance 1842 (4). Gerhard 1818 (5), Vossallo 1853 (6), Fume 1868 (7), Caruana 
1882-96 (8). Magri 1906 (9), Mayr 1901 and 1909 (10), Ashby, Peet, Bradley and 
Tagliaferro 1908-11 (11). and Zammit 1904-23 (12). Furthermore, to the neolithic 
sanctuaries have now been addeii a aeries of dolmens (13) and cave duellings (14) 
which probably belonged to the same period and were used by the same people. 
It is with objects found in the sanctuaries alone that we ate here concerned. 

We need not discuss the megalHhic buildings in detail. It will suffice to 
remmd the reader firstly that they are all of neolithic age. in the sense that, so far as 

• The nuatbora in bnurket* refer to the biblk)gn|ihy on pw 69. 
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evidence (joes, no metal iiad rrarlMHl the islands at tlie time when they were reared, 
and, secondly, that they all accord with the same primarily simple architectural plan, 
compIlcate<], however, by later odditinn.* anil alteratums. Each temple or sanctuary 
appears to have consisted originally of a short entrance passage on which followed 
two double apses which wa.s connected by a coniilor in line with the entrance 
passage, and terminated in a small semicircular cluipel in Hue with the entrance 
and the corriilor. The simplest and most typical of the tera}>W is the Gigantia 
of Goxo, a plan c»f which will 8er\*e os an example. {See Plan, p. 70.) 

No definite rule of orientation seems to ha\T gov'crned the construction of these 
buildings, but they were always built in pairs, one being larger tlian the other, 
and they were -very probably roofed by corbelled arches. It is also possible that 
after the n»of liad been complete<l the entire building was co\'ered orer by a 
thick layer of earth, so that it assumed a spuriously subterranean character. 
When the sanctuary fell into neglect the roof would, after a time, collapse, burying 
the building in the delnis and thus saving it from being rified or further destroyed. 
It is jierluijiK to this custom of covering the buildings with earth that we owe 
the giHKl prei>er\'ution of the ^laltese neolithic monuments, in spite of the softness 
of the stone of which they are constructed. 

One of the sanctuaries with which we are concerned, the Hypogeum at Hal 
Saflieni, differs from the others in lieing truly subterranean. The orchitecte of this 
atructuie have sought to reproduce in the li\ing rock many of the structural features 
and appearances characteristic of similar worloi abo\'e grouml. 

The most remarkable objecta found in these neolithic saiictUHries are a series 
of statuettes and other representations of the hunuin form. I^otwithstanding the 
ntind^er, jjerfection and peculiarity of tliese figures they' hare as yet receiwd little 
attention. None have been fully described, a number hare not been pre^’iously 
figured, nor is there any comprehensire account of them ns a group. In the billowing 
{Mges we hare sought to describe all these neolithic Maltese re{tresentations of the 
human form that have so far come to light. 

W’e haw not hesitated to draw eonclusions from our findings, but we hare 
se]iarated these from the descriptions themseh’es. W'e thus seek to place before 
the reader materials from which may be drawn wider geueraiixation.H than we have 
htH’ii able to make. 

All the objects l»ere described are now iu the Valletta Museum at Malta, with 
the exception of objects 14, l.T (PI. XIV), 63 and 64 (PI. XX). Gf these, objects 14 
and 43, forming parts of the buildings, hare been left in their places in the 
sanctuaries of Hugiar Kim and Tarxien respectively, while the two beads discorercd 
at the Gigantia, and described os objects 63 and 61, are in the public Ubrary on the 
island of Goto. 
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III.— Excavation of Site-s. 

The objects (lescrilted by ua Iiave lieen (leri\'eil from five Hites: Ho^r Kim, 
Mtmtdra. Hal Saflieni (Hi'pogcum) and Torxien in the uland of Malta and the 
BO-called *' Gi|tantiu ” in Gozo. A few lines concerning these sanctnaries will be 
conTCnient. 

(a) Hagiar Kim. —This «te has yieldeif the most valuable and characteristic of 
all the figures. Unfortunately it was explored earlier and less carefully than the 
others, and the recortl of the finds there is vx‘ry imperfect. 

Hagior Kim was excavated by Vance under direction of the 3Ialtese Go\-em- 
meut in 1839 and was described by him in 1842 in an unscientific manner. He 
speaks of seven large images of soft limestone (objects 1-4 and 6-8) and two of clay 
(objects f) and 9). but dues nut tell lu in what part of tlie building tliey were found. 
Canuina in his re-examination of the site in 1885 emplov'ed labourers who Imd worked 
for Vance nearly fifty vTora earlier. They pointeil out to him the actual spot in one 
of the courts where, they said, the images itad been found. In 1852 Newton secured 
two cart-loads of pottery from Hagiar Kim and Mnaidra,' hut these have wholly 
disappeared. A villager from the neighbourhood of Hagiar Kim alleges that his 
father had found many more of the figure.^ and had sold them to visitors. The site 
was re-excavated by Caruana in 188.5, by Jluyr in IfttM), and by members of the 
British School at Rome in 1910. None of these examinations yielded further fincLs 
of human figure.s. In 1911, however, the caretaker of the ruins lit upon the four small 
objects here described as 10-13 (PI. XIX). Object 15 (PI. Mil) was picked up in 
itej. 

(5) The Hgpoijfum at Hat SajHemi.—Tliw remarkable subterranean work was 
discovere<l accidentally in 1902, its systematic ex]>loration was commenced in 1901 
under the direction of 5Iagri. who died without leaving a record of his work. Th« 
excavation was continued from 1906 onwards b\’ Zanunit, who published an account 
of the excavatioan, with a plan, in a scarce report printed in Malta in 1910, The 
Hypogpum consists of two floors or stories. From near the centre of the upper of 
tliese a pit is sunk and in this were found the objects here described. Some of them 
were very briefly discussed by Zammit, Peet and Bradley in 1912. though attention 
had already l>een ilrawii to them by Mayr in 1909. No adequate account of them has 
yet appeaml. The site has yielded objects 16-28. 

(c) .l/H/«efrti.—This sanctuary is situated about half a mile from Hagiar Kim. 
Mnaidra was first excav-ated in 1840 by lA*tuirmant, but his description of the state 
of the building has not come down to us. the first plan being a rough sketch bv 
hergusson in 18( 2.* Mayr in 1900 made a better survey, which was completed bv the 
work of .4Ahby and othem in 1910, when object 30 was discovered. 

‘ C, N'ewton, TnirtU ami DUeottrite is Uu Laraml. voL I, «. 

- J. Fcrgtiaaoa. KmJ* Slone iionmmtnU. p. 667. 
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Of the slteit m Malta with which we arc concerned Mnaidra haa yielded least 
material for the purja^e of thU paper, only five fi«nr« having Wnn-^vered from 
there (objects 2!t-3l). Xonc of the adipose figures that form so striking a feature 
of Maltese neolithic art haw been found there, and onlv a single figure fully 
rharacteristic of that art (object 29. PI. XI). All the Mnaid'ra figures appear to be 
of a vutive character. 

(<0 Hal rorxiew.—The e-vistence of this aanctnary hud been .ius|iectcd since 
1913. It was definitely rewaled in 1915 and was excavated by Zammit in that and 
the following jreors. A general description and incomplete ground plan is rendered 
in the Annual Rrporf of thf Valletta Museum Jot 1916. .M»my characteristic and 
valuable figures haw been found at Hal Tarxicn (objects 35-62). and the site may 
\neld further treasures. Digging there still continues.* 

(e) The Gtgantfa of Gow. —^This magnificent nmnument. now greatly deteriorated, 
has a roiLsiderable literary history. It was known to Abcia in 1647 ami was heauti- 
fully pictured by Houel b 1787. It was first e.xcavated by .Maxzara in 1827, and was 
examined ver>' carefully by La JUnuora in 18.34. Tim site was surveyed and 
described again by Mavr in 1900. 

Two heads (objects 63 and 61. PI. XX) were found by La Marmora in the 
terminal cha]iel of the larger temple. These heads are wry imperfectly reproduced 
by him. There is a contemporary sketch by Busuttil that now rests in tlie ValletU 
Museum which is tlje origitul from which Marmora’s figure was engraved (Tagliaferro 
Bequest 280. No. 178). At some niikiMiwn date after lai ilarmora. a female bust was 
also found and is cursorily referred to by Paruana in 1881. All three are now in the 
public library at Gozo. and haw been briefly described by JIavr, Tim bust, how- 
ewr, is of Phtenician. not neolithic, worlauanship, and we therefore do not describe 
it here. 

IV.—M.^terialr and Wobkma.v.ihii* or FiomEs. 

The sixty-four objects that we here descrilte are wrought from the following 
substarwes:— 

Material* native to the uJtand — 

Globigerina limestone..30 objects. 

Sulactite .. object. 

“ SoaiMtone ” or clajTy limestone.1 „ 

Rough clay . objects. 

Clay with smooth slip.10 

Materials foreign to the island— 

AUba-ster .o objects. 

M'hite striated jiebble.. object. 

Globigerina limestone U very common in lllaita and fonrui a large port of its 
surface. If « line be drawn from Saint Paul’s Bay in the north to Hagra Is-seuda in 
* See .IrriwofegM, lOttt toI. Ixrii. 1D17 rol. Ixviii, aii<t 11)20 wl. Ixx. 
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tbf south it will be fuutiil that for uiost of the uLiud cast of the lino the surface rock Ls 
compased of this stone intenqwrscd with small aud isolated outcrops of the lower 
i<oralline limestone. The area west of this artificial line, compnsinii about onc-third 
of the island, is mainly uiiper coralline limMUme. Between the upiier c-oralline and 
the globigerina limestone a layer of clay intcrwnes. Tliis clay, more or less fully 
baked, has been utilized by tlie neolithic artists. The surface of the island of 
(tozo is also wry largely occupied by globigerina limestone, and the two neolithic 
objects recowred there are formed of that substance.* The globigerina limestone "is 
soft, yellowish, and easily worked, and has been useil also for the building of the 
sanctuaries. It is still the uniwrsal building material of tlie islands nml is the 
usual material of the Neolithic figures. 

The limestoia* figures are of two kinds, rough and smooth. Tlie majority of 
the figures after having been accurately cut have had their surfaces carefully rubbed 
down by tlie sculptor. How accurately he was able to work may lie gathered by com¬ 
paring, for instance, the measurements giwn of objects 1 and 2, which in some 
dimensions accord within a niilliuM!tTe. Tliese liaw both been mblied and have a 
smooth surface, but other figures equally carefully worked have been left rough. 

Tlie clayey limestone from which the beautiful little object numbered 36 (PI. XI) 
lias been made is a laver fornu'd on the uppT laut of the globigrritu limestone. It 
•ximes to the surface in many jiarts of the istancLs ami is sometimes use«l by tin* natives 
for wa.shing—hence the imiiie “ soajiatooc "—and as a material for hearthji and fire- 
]ilaces. It is remarkable that a substance so easily worked, so resistant to fire and 
capable of receixnng such a gtHul surface, shoiihi not haw been more used by the 
uncieiit inhabitants of the islamLs. 

Very noteworthy is the material of object -16 (PI. XV). The artist lias here 
worked on a natural stalactite and sluiped tlie head from tiuit, leaving in the rough 
the piece of rock from which the stalactite depended. Small stalactitir masses are 
frequent in Malta and (ioxu. 

Af~ can be gathered from the fine pottery in the Valletta JIuseum, the neolithic 
Maltese artist wras e.xpert in the use of clay, Though some of the modeh we here 
describe arc very rough, otliers are of excellent workmamhip, |ioliiihed and rowreti 
writh a very fine slip. 

One object. No. .TO (PI. XV), is formed from a white striateti jicbble of a Wild not 
known in the island. It lieems to haw been a favourite with the neolithic artist, os a 

* An arenunt o( the ocoliigy at Malta and t«wi. with an excellent {ceoingteal rasp, la given by 
J. Murray, “ The Malleae I*lanil», with Special Itcfrrenee to tlieir tteuloKimI Slmctuir,” in the 
SfonitA OfttgrapAinl ^ngazint for 1S90, p. 440. London, ISOI. This article and a number ol 
others, by J. H. t'ooke, on the (leology ot Malta, are reprinted aa a work Ox tie Uttthogy of lA* 
S/oIUm IMandt. laindon. |Sil7. Earlier acenunta. also with a gcoloekal map. are runtainod in 
an article by A. I.eilb Adams, ** On the Dentition and OtteoloRV of the Maltese KomU Elephants,” 
in the TrantoHiomt a] tAe Znoloffieal Sofutg, toI. is. 1. Lomlon. 1874. and in hia .Voter of a 
Xnluratut in tikf. Silt Fogey aad Malta, Edinburgh, 1870. 
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number of objects, not in the category we are discussing, were mannfacture.l from it. 
Both it and the aUbaster of which objects 19 and 20 (PU. XVII and XIX) are wrought 
were proUbly imported from Sicily. A number of tools of flint and obsidian hare been 
found in the islands. Neither of these Hubetances is encountered in geological dejiosits 
of Malu or Goro, But the natire neolithic workman was not necessarily eutirelv 
♦lepenilent on foreign material for suitable stone implements, as deposits both of chert 
anfl of a black and rery hard limestone are found in the islands.* 


V.— GK.VEBAL Characters of the Figures. 


Most of the figures and fragments may be pro^-isionally classified into 
according to thi'ir supposed character. 

(n) Idealized representations of the human form— 


.Males, 1. 2, 3, 4. 5, 8. 16, 19, 20, 21. 35. 36. 37, 16. 47. 59. 62. 
Females. 6. 7. 14. 22. 23. 42, 43. 44. 45, 58. 


(6) Portrait models. 9, 10, II. 12, 17, 18, 26. 31. 48, 50. 52. 60. 

(c) Representations of prie.st8 or temple oflk-ials. 38, 39, 40, 41, 55, 01. 

(d) Votive offerings, 13. 24, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 32. 33. 34. 51, 53. 54, 56. 


groups 


(a) Wm/irerf rrprtsmtaiiom of the human /orm.-These are all represented as 
enormously stout, with ^•a8t buttocks, thighs, legs, arms and forearms, and with a 
chest overloaded with fat. The hands and feet are in all cases small. The males are 
unclothcrl and their chests are flat, the nipples not being represented. There U never 
any indication of the male generative organs. The faces are hairless in ever>' case. 
Two figures which appear to be certainly female (objects 6 and 7, PI. VI) lure loose 
deroUetfr robes reaching to the feet. These images, male and female alike, though 
they are presented to us by the artist in various positions ami poses, haw neverthe¬ 
less proportions which are strikingly alike. Furtla?nnore, the proportions of the 
figures from different sites are ver>- similar. We must suppose, therefore, that the 
neolithic artists of .Malta had a definite standard for such representations. 

But this standard by no means implied inability to represent the human form in 
a more life-like mamicr. (See especially object 9. PI. VII, object 24. PI. X, object 
38. PI. XII and object 53. PI. XVIII.) Of this we may conrince ourselves by 
examination of the portrait models and of certain of-the votivT offerings. In its 
development of what was presumably an eocleaiastical convention, distinct from the 
freer presentation of the human form where the idea of sanctity was not involved, the 
very peculiar and highly specialized art of neolithic Malta may be reasonably compared 
to stages in the development of many sptems of representatious adopted bv the 
ancient world. 


With the exception of one small alabaster figure (19. PI. XVII). and a remark- 
a > e clay model (22. PI. IX), no idealized image lia.s been found with its head in 

the Occomnee at Coocreiiotian- .Ma»« of Flint (‘hert in the 
tew lampstone. (jtuhfteal Mayasin*, .tpril. 1803, p. 137, 
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place. A careful examinatiun of the figures ha-s convinced us that some, at least, 
of the statues must have been pro\'ided with removable beads. Many of the images 
show the rcnuiins of a socket, and a number of heails have been found with a pegdike 
neck to fit into these sockets. There U, perhaps, an indication that the heads were 
made to nod as in the well-known images of Chinese mandarins. Sometimes the 
socket seems unnecessarily large for the neck peg. Can these cavities liave l»een used 
as receptacles for small offerings 1 

Very remarkable is object 58 (PI. XVI), which represents the edge or hem of a 
garment similar to that represented in objects 22, 38. 39, 12, 43, 44, 45 and 55. 
In this cose there is engraved on the garment itself a series of representations of the 
tj^iical fat figures of the Maltese type. 

(6) The portrait modeU are, perhaps, of an offertory' character. There are at least 
eight in the collection. .Several specimens of this group are works of high skill, 
are fairly perfect, and are in many respects tlie nwst interesting of the collection. 

The portrait model numbered in our description as 9 (PI. VII) is a work of genuine 
realistic art. It renders with great faithfulness the coarse outline of a fat. unwieldy 
female. .Anatomically it is a nuLsterpiece. The groove between the vertical masses of 
spinal muscles, the flattening over the great trochanter, the impressions of the scapula?, 
the prominences over the cUvicle, the folds of fat behind in the region of the waist, 
the poise of the prominent abdomen and breasts, the outlines of the patellse and the 
popliteal grooiT, are all rendered with ai“curacy and knowledge. Our first impression 
is that this cannot be the work of the people that depicted the impossible adiposity 
of the images 1-5 for instance, but such doubts are set aside by the discoveries at the 
Saflieni. .Among these U a votive uficring consisting of a clav 
model of a portion of a human figure (object 24, PI. X) in many respects similar 
to 9, and rendered with equal faithfulness. Yet in its close neighbourhood were 
found figures (objects 1(5. 19.20,21, Pla. VIII, XV'II and XIX) |ierbaji8 ewn more 
conventionalised than those deacribeil a*. 1-5. 

Two other objects (22 and 23, Pla. IX and X). though of less artistic value than 9, 
arc both far nuin* life-like than the deformed images. Tliej' were found in tlie Hypogeum 
at Hal Saflieni and represent female figures lying upon a bed or couch. It is tempting 
to connect thcise two |K>rtrait mmlels with the idea of the temple-sleep or incubation. 
One of them (22) represents an immensely stout woman lying on her aide, her right 
hand and arm clasping a cubical pillow. She is naketi above the waist. A little 
distance below the umbilii'ua the skirt in suspended from a broad n>lled upper border 
and flescends from there to the ankles. Above the umbilicus the body appears to be 
cut into by a tight girdle hidden in tlie folds of flesh, but indicated bj’ an incised line 
around the body. Hamls and feet ate small. 

The secoml object of the same typo (23) has lost its head. Here the woman is 
lying on her face on a similar bed or couch and luu a similar roll at the upper end of 
her petticoat. The tight girdle is not represented. 
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\Vc an* in doubt ii» to the category into which we should place these two 
figures. With injuhI appropriateness they might !><• classed as idealiml repre¬ 
sentations or |M>rtrait models. 

Object r>3 (IM. XVIII) shows a high degree ol skill in mwiellingi with some 
artistic feeling. It rejiresentA a crouching nude female figure wry naturalistically 
rendered and without tlw adipose development cliaractcrlstic of moat of the Maltese 
rejiresentations. Tlie remaining objerta which we class as portrait models are 
inferior to tliese in workmanshiji. In these, as in all other .Maltese neolithic figure.*, 
the face is rejiresented as hairless. 

(c) Rtprr*rnlation$ of ime*ts or temjJr offiemU.—kt Tarxien a j«rt of the 
sanctuary is shut off from the remainder and is rea«“he«l by a flight of stone steps which 
ascend to a platform leailing tii the inner rooms. There are imlications tliat the section 
thus seiiarated from the main building was put to a use different from that of the 
remainder. It was, perhaps, a specially ludy jilare to which only the priest or official 
was in the liabit of penetrating. Here were found remains of figures of a character 
different from that of tlw objects rewaled in the other sanctuaries. Thoiie figures 
ore roughly wrought of unbaked clay, but are nevertheless realistically rendered 

J’ht. XII and XIII). They are rlntlMnl in robes reaching from neck to feet 
with pleated skirts. Two heads haw survived complete, but detaciied from the 
statues. There la nothing to indicate the sex of the statues thenwcl\-es, but one, at 
least, of the heads is surely a fiortrait and repn^aents a male. Remains of two or, 
jierhaps, three of these statues haw been encountered. Tliey are hollow and 
{nssibly hail renun-able lieails like those of the sacred images. 

(d) I'otiiy offerin^t- \ numla*r of representations of a portion of the human body 
haw been diacowred on the sitesuf neolithic .Maltese sanctuaries. Among them ore two 
modeb of legs (objects 32 and :W, 1*1. XX) and one of a Iiatul (object 13. 1*1. XIX)- 

Tliree clay modela which we class os \*otiw offerings are of special interest. The 
first (object 24, PI. X) wx* haw already mentioned and have comiiared it with 
(object 9, PI. VII). It coiLKists of the lower lialf of a naked female bodv renrlered 
writh great skill and accuracy' an<I with wune beauty. It was made in its pretw-nt 
truncated form, ami was, perhaps, intended to be suspeniled as a petulant. 

The other two (29, PI. XI. and 49, PI. XV') are torsos roughly fashioned in clav, 
but with a realism by no means contemptible. One was discowred at VInaidra and 
the otlier at Tarxien. but they are iso alike a* to suggest that they are the work of 
the same artist. Tliey are practically complete, and the nlisence of arms, legs and 
hea«l is not due to injury. Roth represent a female bcxly with a great projecting* 
abdomen, large breasta and veiy detaileil treatment of the wrtebra.- and riUi. In 
both the artist has laid stress on tlie genitalia. The general Bp(>earance suggests 
that of tb- wasting accomfianying an abilominal tumour. tJne of these curious figures 
(49) has a number of fragments of shell stuck symmetrically into different parU. 
Have we liere to do with a work of witchcraft ? 
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A word may hero be said about the peridiar double conical bole* which stuil not 
only a number of the objects reco%-ered fronj neolithic site*, but also the stone* of the 
buildings themselves. It appears to hs\T been a habit of the neolithic Maltese to 
perforate such biconical passage* in objects of stone#, and the act had ]»re#umably a 
ritual significance. Ewry threahold stone is boretl with two conical holes con¬ 
nected together bv a ^tossage, and in many cose* the holes liave a conical cap of stone 
fitted into them. Often the lintels are similarly treated. On the threshold of one of 
the chambers in the Hj’pogeum one such system contained a jiair of rams boma. 
The linteLs are always liored nsj-mmetrically, but nevertbelesa early observers some¬ 
times regarded these as sockets for the attachment of some kind of diKir, an 
inadmissible interpretation. Smaller objects frequently ha\'e similar biconical holes, 
and sometime* the transwrse |Mu^gr Lh so short as to leave merely a narrow bridge. 
There is no attempt at symmetry in the distribution of these peculiar holes, though 
the greatest skill is often displayed in their formation. Biconical holes may be seen, 
for instance, in our figures of objects 3 and 4 (PI. I), d and 7 (PI. II), 16 (PI. \ III) 
and 20 (PI. XIX). 

VI.—ArronxiB.* of the Fiiiuhes. 

The extreme adiposity with which the human figure is represented is a charac¬ 
teristic of neolithic Maltese art. In the case of the images or representations of deities 
or sacred persons, if such they be, this adiposity reaches on impossible projiortion 
and accords to a highly conxentionaUzed t}*pe. But, ex-en when the artist is clearly 
trying to model actual human beings, the fatness of the figures is often very striking. 
Both sexes arc similarly treated. The basic association of ideas in this mode of 
IMirtrayal of the deities we may regard as the leisure and fatness which come from 
poxxTr and wealth and are associated with the idea of fertility. 

The figure.* umier consideration are certainly not trulx' tieatopyyous, though they 
have been frequently so regarded. The fat is re{tre*cnted as largely dejmsited in 
buttock*, hut this is characteristic of simple obesity and is commonly encountered 
in very fat people. True steatopygia is quite consistent with a lean figure. 

Obesity is a not infrequent feature in pre-bistoric representations of the human 
form. In paleolithic art it ha* long been recognised. Xe«>Iithic figure* similarly 
ileveloped have been described from (?rete, the f’yrlades, the Morea, Thessaly, Serxne* 
Egypt, Erythrea ami elsewhere. There are, howex-er, certain characteristics of the 
ilaltese figures that separate them from nearly all other forms of neolithic art except, 
perhaps, that of ThessalyThese characteristic* may be classified broadly under 
three beads—(a) the fatness is represented in a highly conx'entioualizrd nuuiner; 
(6) it accords in certain respects with a well-known group of pathological conditions ; 
(c) it is not confined to one sex. 

• For stmilar figtim from Thmwly •** Xpif^rit A! ir,MNeni|Mnn wtpatrSXtit 

mi TivtXat in the BcSVta9^ «V At^rau ipj^uoXofioft Athens, 190(1, 

(spectaliy p. <1. anil |>Ialn xxxi-xxxir. 
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The con«ntIo,wI element in the treatment of the a<li,M,ee dewlopment of tbeee 

.^ 1 , o„, of ,1,^ ^ 

thoJh 

Tk= k"-!, ho,,.™,, ,h„„gh 

lepoe ts of f*t that are usual m the very obese. There are no rolls of fat on the neck 
h, ,„,p,. XVII,. Th. I»,k„»,»iix™,,„™„„a„.„.igh,1 

opngh, 1^,1.. „p„™„,.„g . „o,|,, ,h. hoog, d„,n, lib „ 

h, .ho .o„lh^ 0 , ,b hood, .od l™,. fa .h, „, .dipoe, 1„, 

h, h„d, l™. luid ,«,ek. fa ,hcd»fao,i„„ th, upper •rat.MdthTh. i^The wairt- 

l™ .,^u.„..,d bx .he lold. o, fa..„d fa .he e, . Jgj “t^*: 

!w '"•l> • 8™»P of pa.hologie.1 condition, 

e^iafad wh enreme fa.ne«. I, it p„„ible .fa,, ni.h . people nmong whom 
.^..y nm, mgtmled „ refamd ^ 

he ,^d.e ocenm,nee ol one or two p.thologie.1 „igfa 
for the representation of the deities f 

T ■“!«““ ■'•'W i» ".nfamplnting these figure, 

king the mo.lel of the wonmn on the conch (22. Pi. I.X) w, , ,™ „ 

here m. e«n„wd,„.ry eanggemtion of the «won,U,ym„.| chametem. Vtthon. 
Pteon^ any analogy with the Cmfan eiriliaation too deeply. „ may chum that we 
ha™ here a and crude repn»e„,ati„„ „| ,b., ^ 

m the wclbtawn tightly faced figure, from CVte. In both wy haty the .mall wai.;, 
exaggerated bM atnl hi|», hollow back and clowly fitting .Idrt dependent Irom an 

V n' "‘-"I»n’»» l*.»™n tl. am, ol 

Mfata and Cmfa » powdble fa a ,,„e,.ion for the fn.nr. to anmeer. A fim. impmwdon 

fa that we nmy have in Malta a .peaalfac.1 and locj form of an art which fa wcU 
knDHn from Crete. 

W. have to thank Mr. Edward Camana Dingli. of M.IU. for the pencil and p..n 

.kefahe..! Ob,m, which could no. be photographed. Mr. Dingli'a .ketch,. 
reproduced on Pl«. XVII-XLX. 

in th’^' “*"T t”''r“ ”■ *’■ ^ “"•* •Pl»*n«l 

^ •“ "““k “kwiety of AnUgnarie. L the 

use of the block* from which these have been printed. 

' •1—l>K8CIUPno.\ OF FlOl'BES. 

(®) Hagiar Kim. 

<>b,™.. f-9 were found by Vance in l»3U; object H fa ..ill fa 

^“^.bfei^T'"'"'.*"'/"” “ "" «"• '“““I ™ 

jui-f. tiDject H was found in 1922, 
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1. (PI. V). Headle «8 statuette of giobijterina limestoue with injuries in regions 
of the neck, the left side of the thorax and both hands and feet. The finiah of the 
siirface ia smooth. There are traces in the lower part of a red pigment. It is iu 
a sittuig posture, with the two legs folded toward the left and the haniU resting 
plamdiy on the thighs. The figure represents a male; it is without clothing 
and the chest is flat. There are transvTtse alalominal creases, and the umbilicus is 
indicated but not the nipples. Buttocks, thighs, legs, upper arm and forearms 
are represented ns being immeruely adipose. The hands and feet are much damaged, 
but enough of them remains to show that they were very small, the limbs attenuating 
to the wrists and ankles. The position of the patell® is indicated by a break in the 
folds betn-een the thighs and legs. 

Laterally the enormous size of buttocks and thighs is well shown, and two 
conwntional folds represent the division between thigh and buttock. 

Posteriorly the statuette is flattened. The back of the thorax » a plane or 
only slightly conrex surface terminated by a well-marked waist line. The posterior 

surface of the buttocks is also flattened. Neither the natal nor the gluteal folds are 
indicated. 

The under side of the statuette is an ovtiI surface of stone which has been cut 

or ground, a small groore inten-ening between this base and the statuette itself. 

Measurements:— 


Extreme bright ... .>a « 

Maximum width across buttocks. 25-.5 

Extreme depth . * 19.9 " 

Maximum width of thorax between axillary folds behind II -2 ” 

Maximum width of thorax between axillary folds in 

.(estimated) 10*7 „ 

Jlaximum diameter of right upper arm. 9.4 

” ” forearm .. .. 4.5 

" '♦ . 10-7 " 

" >» . 7*8 

Distance from right {latellin fold to ankle. 9 .,; 

(’ircumferencc round butt<icks . -re *’ 

(Compare wth measurements of object 2 .) 

2. (PI V). Headless statuette of globigerina limestone with injuries in region 

U Is.^ he marks of harfng been subjected to fire. The statuette closely 
resembles 1. and it is m a very similar though not identical sitting posture The 
legs are tucked away u. the left, but both liands rest on Uh* enormous left thigh 
•nie representation is that of a male with flat chest, with transverae folds of The 
abJomcn and a slight dimple in place of the umbilicus. The nip,des «e not 
indicatiHi, The right Imnil and left foot remain. 
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The hands are marked off from the forearms by a circular dimple. The thumb 
and finger* of the right hand are indicated by a seriee of finely cut lines; they are 
flexed, while those of the left rest extended on the thigh. The toes of the left foot 
ore similarly indicated to the fingers of the right hand. The foot is plantiflexed, 
the sole is tpiite hollow. 

Jleasurements:— 

Extreme height . 

Maximum widt h across buttocks. 

Extreme depth .. 

Maximum width of thorax between axillary folds behind 
M i> t> in front 

Maximum diameter of right upper arm. 

» n forearm 

.. thigh. 

» » . 

Distance from right patella to ardde . 

Circumference n>und buttocks .. 


21-2 

cms. 

25-4 

II 

19-7 

fi 

11-8 

•• 

10-9 


5-9 

f* 

4-6 

1# 

10-7 

>1 

7-4 

II 

9-5 

fi 

741 

«« 


3. (PI. V). Headless male statuette of giobigerina limestone with considerable 
injuries in regions of both shoulders, neck, hands and arms, and right leg and foot. 
The finish is smooth. The figure bears signs of ha>’ing been subjecterl to fire. 
It closely resembles 1 and 2. but the legs arc folded to the right. The right hand 
rests on the left thigh, and the left hand crowes behind it and conceals the umbilicus. 
The fingers of both hands are extended. 

A socket can be traced in the neck region, into which a morable head must have 
fitted. This socket was pierced by a series of six boles, of which two remain complete, 
while traces can be discerned of the other four. These holes are all of the peculiar 
bi*conical character so often found in neolithic Maltese objects to which we have 
already referred. The bottom of the socket is irregularly exca>ated. The pedestal is 
more pronounced than in I and 2 and projects all round beyond the base of the figure. 

Measurements:— 


Extreme height 

Maximum width across buttocks 


„ pedestal. 

Extreme depth . 

Maximum width of thorax between axillary folds behind 
## II II II in hont 


Maximum diameter of right upper arm 
„ „ „ forearm 

„ „ left thigh .. 

It If II I®f5 • • 

Distance from left patella to ankle 
Circumference round buttocks 


19''4 cms. 


24 0 
23-1 
16-7 
11>9 
10-8 
4-5 
3-5 
10-5 

7- 1 

8- 7 
68-4 






.. (?) 
(?) 


9 * 
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4. (PI. V). Heatlleas male statuette of globigcrina limeatone with injuries to 
shoulders, arm-i. and knees and feet. The rest of the surface is more perfect than 
that of the previoas figures. The finish is rough and the statuette shows the infiuence 
of fire. It closely restembles 1, 2 and 3, but is considerably larger. The leg* are folde<l 
to the right. The right hand rests on the right knee, the left hand is laid beside it on 
the right thigh. The folds on the abdomen and the umbilicus are clearly 
indicated. 

The socket into which a movable head and neck must ha\T fitted is here nearly 
perfect and presents some remarkable features. At the bottom of the socket are 
three small symmetrically-placed irregular cxca\’ations about 1 cm. deep and a little 
less in diameter. In front a bi-conical bole 1*2 cms. in external diameter and 
iliminishing inwards is placed near the middle of the socket. Behind, the upper 
port of the socket exhibits a small bi-conical hole to the right, while below this is a 
large oval depresaon containing two larger inner holes leading to the socket cavity 
and two smaller outer holes, of which only that on the left penetrates into the socket 
cavity, the other being blind. 

Measurements:— 

Extreme lieight 

Maximum width across buttocks .. 

Extreme depth . 

Maximum width of thorax between axillary folds behind. 

•t t* tn front 

Maximum diameter of left upper arm 
„ „ forearm 

„ thigh. 

» » leg . 

Distance from left patella to ankle 

Circumference round buttocks . 


23-5 

cmfl, 

29-7 

T» 

21-0 


14-2 

• » 

11-2 

»* 

G-2 


5-2 

l» 

12-2 


8-2 


10-3 


83-ti 

ft 


5. (PI. VI). Lower part of statuette of baked ted clay very similar in 
form and pose to 1-4. The body is broken off at the waist, and the feet at the 
ankka. The luuiils remain each 'resting on the corresponding thigh. Each 
hand is depicted with fire fingers and a thumb. Enough of the left forearm 
remains to show tlw circular dimple eejiarating the small hand from the enormous 
arm. 

The fKKitcriof surface is ffattened and slightly concave, anti shows traces of having 
been burnt. The under-surface of the figure u finished and smooth like the other 
surfaces. It exhibits a groove indicating the division between the thighs. It also 
VOL. uv. Q 
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shows a deeper groove iiulicating the gluteal fold, but there is no trace of separation 
bct\«’een the nates. 

Measurements ; — 

Extreme height 

Maximum width orrcHat buttocks 
Extreme depth 

3Iaximuin diameter of right thigh 
Cirrumference round buttocks 

G. (PI. VI). Headless statuette of globigerina limestone of rough finish. It 
represents a sitting clothed female figure. The base is flat and smooth, as with the 
sutuettes 1-i. The general surface of the figure is considerably worn, the right urm 
has been broken off, and injuries haw been sustained es]>ecially in tlie region of the 
neck and shoulders. Remains of a red pigment can be discemed owr the gn-ater 
part of the uninjured surface. 

TIh? figure resembles 1-5 in being enormously fat, and in the small hand separated 
from the exaggerated forearm by a circular ilimple. The outline of the thighs 
and legs is roughlv indicated by lines, and the limbs eridently had a similar general 
configuration to that of the figures already described. The breasts, wWrh are covered 
by a garment, rest upon the upper part of the thighs. The conventional fohls of 
the thigh-s upon the buttocks are clearly indicated laterally. 

The woman is apparently sitting on a low stool, which ia covered by the skirt. 
The skirt itself reaches to the ground and ia clearly indicated by flounces at its edgi*. 
which extend all around it. The skirt ia represented as though it were very thin 
and tight-fitting. 

.\nteriorly above the breasts the statue is greatly injured, but it exhibits 
four pit-like rlepiessions, which meet two and two to form small bridpw of 
stone. 

Posteriorly the surface of the aUtue is crossed obliquely by a deep ritlge on 
which s|rtrals have been carved to represent strands of a long {ugtail. The waist¬ 
line is less defined than in l-». but the figure exhibits the same general flattening 
and concavity of the posterior surface that we have already seen 

Measurements: — 

Extreme height . 

ilaximum width across buttocks .. 

Extreme depth (excluding pigtail). 

Circumference round buttocks . 

7. (PI. VI). Headtess statuette of globigerina limestone of rough finish. It 
represents a sitting clothed female figure. It bears some resemblance to G. but the 


19-2 cms. 
lb-4 

lC-7 „ 
62-5 


7*2 eras. 
13-8 
10-5 „ 

5-0 (f) 

39-1 
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fonn of the My U nuire obwure.l by gannents. There are a number of ileep pita, 
especially on the left si.le of the figure. The neck region haa been injured. 

The general outline of the t^gha is only faintly indicated tlm>ugh the very 
copious skirt which extends e\-enly all round. The right hand rests on the corre¬ 
sponding thigh, the left on the alalomen. 

The anterior surface of the thorax is pigmented above the circle of a necklace, 
which extends also posteriorly. Whether this necklace marks the upper termmation 
of a dicoiletie bodice it U imi>o«wible to say. The breasts are not clearly indicatetl. 
Uterally the surface of the figure does not show the comTntional lines of divuMon 
between the thighs and tl»e buttocks. The jHiee suggests that the figure u sitting 
on a stool encloseil within the skirt. 

Pwteriorly the line of the necklace can be discerned, and above it the surface 
is tinted red. On the right there is a projection which perhaps reiirescnts tlie remains 
of a coil of hair. The waist-line w even leas obvious than in <5. The general jiostcrior 
surface of this statuette exhibits a certain degree of flattening and concavity, but 


less tluin those prcvnomly described. 

Measurements;— 

Extreme lieight .. .. .. •• •• 23*5 cms. 

Maximum width acniss buttocks .. .. •• •• 2;>*6 ., 

Extreme depth .. .. . 25*9 „ 

CSrrumference round buttocks . 85*11 „ 

Wichh at edge of skirt .. .. .. •• 37-8 „ 


8. (PI. V’il). Headless statuette of globigerina limestone of rough finish. It 
rejiresents a standing naked figure of male sex. It is of cruder workmanship than 
any of those prev*iouBly described, and has been cut from a flat block, and is very 
shallow antero-|»a«teriorly. It is of the same adipose type as 1-7, There is no 
trace of pigment and the statue has sustained numerous injuries. The left lutnd 
is bniken away, the left shoulder much chipped, and the right hand nearly 
obliterateil. 

The right arm is folded transversely so that the liand rests on the upper part of 
the abdomen. The left arm hangs by the side, the hand resting on the hip. The 
flat tluirax shows no trace of nipples and is of the male type. Extending transversely 
across the abdomen are four creases, below tlie lowest of these is a broad flat plate, 
representing an apron-like layer of abdominal fat. Below these, again, are two 
broken-ofi processes representing the thighs. 

Laterally only two groovTS are discernible, the upper representing the waist-line 
and the lower the separation of the thigh from the segment above. 

Posteriorly the surface of the statuette is almost flat. There is a well-marked 
waist-line, and below that a deep broad groove representing the gluteal fold, which 
apparently fitted into some support. 

n 2 
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On the upper surface there is s centrally placed hole, into which the tip of the 
little finger can juat enter. The hole extends to a depth of about 4*5 cms. It is. 
perhaps, of modem workmanship. 

^Measurements ;— 

Extreme height 

„ width across buttocks 
depth 

9. (FI. VI I). Heatlless figurine of lightly-baked red clay. There arc traces of 
red pigment on its surface. The figuring is of wry good workmanship and has been 
made with a wry fine slip. It represents a standing naked female with large 
pendulua'^ breasts and abdomen. The right hanil rests on the right thigh, the left is 
folded across the abdomen. Abow, the clavicles are distinctly indicated. The 
alxlomen presents transwrse fohls similar to those of the statuettes already described. 
The umbilicus, the transwrse abdominal folds, the inguinal groows, and the outline 
of the patelhc are all well shown. 

Posteriorly there is a well-marked waist-line. Tlie scapula) are clearly implied, 
os is also the groove between the vertical spinal muscles. TIjo di\’ision between the 
nates, the gluteal folds and the popliteal fold are all true to nature, as is also the 
slight flattening on the postero-lateral gluteal surface OA'cr the great trochanter. 
The general posterior surface of the back and buttocks is flattened and slightly concaw. 


os in 1-8. 

MeoKurementA 

Extreme height . 12*9 cms. 

Maximum a'idth across buttocks. 5*U „ 

Extreme depth . 3*5 „ 

Maximum width of thorax between axillaiy folds behind 5*1 „ 

tf tt tj ff ty yt in front 5*1 „ 

Mjiximum diameter of right upper arm. 1*4 „ 

,» „ forearm . 1*0 „ 

» thigh. 2*6 „ 

.. t, leg. 1*0 .. 

Ma.ximum circumference round buttocks ,. .. .. 14*1 „ 

yy „ shoulders. 10*2 „ 


10. (FI. XIX). Snudl female figure very roughly modelled in baked clay. 
The left arm is folded o\*cr the breasts, the right arm is broken off at the elbow. The 
figure is broken about the lewl of the middle of the thigh. 

The figure is clothed in a skirt suspended from the waist. The upper border of 
this sldrt is indicated both back and front. At the lewl at which the figure is broken 


38*2 cms. 
40*2 ,. 
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the *kirt apparently frilled out horiaontally. The hair appears to l>e cut short. The 
features are not clear but the nose is prominent. 

Measurements :— 

Extreme length . f™*- 

„ mdth (between elbows). 5*2 „ 

.. depth . .. 1*^ »» 

11. (PI. XIX). Small head of lightly-baked clay found in 1914, The hea«i ia 
set on a peg. The features are much worn down, but the short hair shows cleariy. 
The surface ia pigmented. The hair is straight and descendetl to the nape of the 
neck. The face was probably asymmetrical. 

This head was probably made to be set on a small figure of the type described 
under 1-7. 

Measurements:— 

Maximum length . 5*0 rms. 

„ breadth .. .. •• •• •• “’8 «« 

„ depth .. .. .. .. .. .. 2*8 „ 

12. (PI. XIX). Small head of globigerina limestone found in 1914, The surface 
ia coloured. The features are rery conventiorulized and distinct, though much 
worn. The hair is abort. 

The neck is thick and is amootbly bevelled off so that it stands firmly on a level 
surface. It is thus presumably of the ruiture of a voti>’e offering. 

The hair stands out from the face. The eye* ore indicated by long horizontal 
lines and the nose by two ])erpondicuiar lines. 

Measurements:— 

Maximum length .. .. .. 5*(t cms. 

„ wridtii .. .. .. .. .. 2*0 

„ depth . 3-2 „ 

13. (PI. XIX). Small motlel of hand in glubigeriim limestone fotmd in 1914, 
Tlie ffnish is rough. The general form of the hand and of the thumb ia modelled. 
Tlie ends of ffngera are shown at the back only, so that from the front the hand 
ia as though enclosed in a fingerless glove. \ small |iortion of the wrist is shown. 
The |MMterior surface is bewUed. and on this the luind rests in a stable fashion. The 
bex-rlled surface shows the working very distinctly. The object is perfect and unworn. 

Measurements:— 

Maximum length . 8-2 cms. 

„ breadth. 5-9 „ 

14. A large block of globigeritu limestone showring the feet atul lower port of 
the legs of two gigantic statues, of which oiie was larger titan the other. The larger 
may be roughly estimated as haring been 12 ft. high. The legs are very worn and 
injured, but enough of them remains to show that they were of the usual fat type. 
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A circular dimplu w tracealile at the i>oiiit where the feet join the legs. We reproduce 
no figure of this wry fragmentary monument. 

lu. (PI. VIII). Head of a small greyish-brown statuette made of fine-grained 
clay, identical with that used for neolithic pottery. The face is hardly modcllcil 
and has been partly broken off. It is difficult to say whether the figuA? is animal 

or human. The sides of the head are adorned with spiral decorations reminueent 
of ram’s horns. 

(6) Htjpogeum at llal Saflient. 

10. (PI. Mil). .V statuette of globtgerina limestone, headless, but foimd in 
close aasociation with th? two heads described under 17 and 18, in 1903, in a pit dug 
at the entrance of the Hj-pogeum.* The finish is smooth. This sUtuette. though in 
certain res^ wr>' perfect, has had half the thorax, the whole of the left arm, the 
upper {lortion of the right thigh and the fore parts of both feet broken away. The 
-surface had been rubbed smooth, and traces of red pigment remain on xurious 
parts of the surface. 

The figure is in tlu* upright {losition and the right hand rests uixm the right 
hip. Tlu* ch 28 t is of the flat male type. The arms are very fat, but the hands 
small. There are four transverse groo^-ea acro» the abdomen, the lowest being the 
inguinal groove. The umbilicus is indicated. There is a \ery great projection of 
the upper part of the thighs, a genuine feature of very adipose subjects. The jiatell® 
arc wry lightly indicated. 

Laterally the conventionally represented transverse fohis between thigh and trunk, 
so prominent in the Uagiar Kim figures, is here again repre.sented. The enormous 
ilevelopment of the buttocks corresponds to that of similar figures already described. 

Posteriorly the body jiresents the usual flatness and concawty. In the upper 
|»rt of the back is the remains of an asymmetrically placed biconical hole, part of the 
circumference of which has been broken away, but which led to the neck socket, 
which reached down to the thorax. The waist line is well marked. There is no 
separation indicated between tlie nates. 

Measurements:— 

Kxtreme height 

Maximum width arross buttm-ks. 

Kxtreme de{ith . 

Kstimated widt h of thorax lietween «Tillm behind 

•< ft .. in front 

Maximum diameter of right upper arm .. 

'• ft forearm 

Transwrse diameter of right thigh 

. 

Distance from right patella to ankle fold .. 

Circumference round buttocks . 

• Ammud Rrportt^At IV/cMa lUOi^U. 


27-9 


16-8 

»t 

130 

•t 

13-U 

»» 

7-2 


1-9 

• t 

13-9 

»t 

111 

!• 

lU*‘i 

e* 

75-1 

t| 
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17. (1*1. VIII). head of globigerina limestone, with peg-like neck which fits 
into the remains of the neck-socket of 16. This hem), t«>get)»er with tliat dwenbed 
as 18, was found almost in juxtapoeition to statuette 16. The head retain* traces 
of red pigment. 

The face is oval, the lower part Wing fuller and broader tlmn the other. The 
forehead shows a central top-knot, from which the hair or wig descended perfectly 
straight to the nape of tl»e neck. This lusir is indicated clearly by a serws 
of finely-cut lines which anteriorly show a aliglitly wavj* course. The hair 
is bevelled at it* termination, suggesting a wry thick crop. The nose luis 
bsen broken, but enough remauis to sliow that it was provided with a 
<lefinite britlge and was wide at the nostrils. The eye* are small and set 
ipiite hurizontallv. Tl>e outline of the malar bone* is obscured by the fullness 
of the cheeks, but the position of the fullness demonstrates that the clteek Itones 
were ratlter high and prominent. The mouth is small, with full lips. The chin is 
slightly imlicated, and is almost continumw with the ciu've of the cheeks and of 
the submental fat. 

The neck jwg has a smooth rubbed surface. .4 well-define«l groove 
extends tbree-quarters round it, passing downwards and forwanls. The 
iuferior surface is wry roughly worke»l. and probably has l»ecn broken 
oil. 


Measurements;— 

Kxtreme length . 

„ breadth . 

„ depth . 

Length of face from top knot to submental fat 
Between outer canthus of eye* 

Width of mouth .. .. .. 


10*9 eras. 


7- 2 

8 - 0 
7-8 
3-7 




YT 

f? 




tt 


18. (1*1. VIII). \ head of globigerina limestone resembling 17 in many 
respects and fountl with it in juxtaposition to statuette 10. few traces of red 
{ugment ran be discerned. 

The face is owl and ewn fuller than that of 17. The fondicad shows 
the same central knot from which the liair or wig descends, but here the 
iiair is slightly wavy, the wavTS being indicated ns in 17 by finely cut lines, 
and the whole head-dress is similarly bewlled off at the nape of the neck. 
The nose is broken, but must haw been jirovided with wide nostrils. The 
eyes ore a little larger than those of 17, tliough still small; they are set with 
a verv' slight degree of obliquity. The cheek-bones appear a little higher than 
those of 17. The mouth has been largely destroyed, but it was small and with 
full lips. 
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The neck peg ha* been broken away. A central conical pit, .1 cm*, deep on the 
under-surface of tlw head shows that in this case the }*eg was hollow. 

Sleasurementa: — 

Extreme length . 

f. breadth .... o j 

» . ;; ;; ;; ;; ” 

length of face from top knot to submental fat .. 7.3 

Between outer canthus of eyes .. ” ’ .» ” 

AVidth of mouth .... • •• , . " 

Length of head 17 ^ ” 

Height of tru^aTTs “easurementsof 18). 

19. (PI.X\1I|. Aiialmu«coinpfcle(i*uK„f*nii.B.iBi»™t«hil«.bhiBl,r 

„ to ,6. .„d wiU, ,be ho..l f. 
ot .ho room, in Ik. Hypognum in 190T. Tim rorf.ro l„„, „( , 

pigment. Alabaster is a stone foreign to Slalta. 

Th. 6^ i, npright and ot the nsnal obro, typ.. Th. chrot i. dat and a mal. i. 
ropr^med. Tto i. no clothing. Th. right hand to npon th. right hip and 
the left arm ts folded across the upj»er abdomen. 

The face is ox-al and similar in type to the detached heads 17 and 18. There is 
n toi>-knot on the forehead from which the hair or wig descimds. The neck is 

smounderl by a circle of fat such as is frequenUy encountered in the obese. Tlrearras 

ahow the circular .limple above the wrists. The Imnds are verv roughly sketched 
but are relatively larger tlu»n m the statuettes premusly described. The finger* 
aw not indicated. The alKiornen u crossed by three transverse creases or folds. 
Thf }iAt<*IUp are liordly indicated. 

Ijiterully the great prominent^ of the up|ier part of the thighs b well seen 
Posteriorly the surface b flattened and concavT. hut thc^se features are. prliaps 
prominent than in the sUtuette* luerfously des.rib.'^l. The gluteal fol.l b ^Trv’ 
definite, but there \b no division between the nateti. 

Measurements: — 

Extreme height ... ... 

- . o- l cms. 

Alaximum width across buttoi'k* .. « i 

rartreroe depth . 

31aximum width between axillary folds behind .. .. 1 *0 ” 

•• « M in front . . .. 1 .g 

Diameter of right upper ami . t .0 ” 

t» ntrearm ,, 0*8 

Transverse diameter of right thigh 1 k 

, . .. 

” " •*'g . 1.4 

Circumference round buttocks .. .. 

Height of trunk 
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20. (PI. XIX). A headiMs figure of white alabaster wry similar to 18. but ewn 
more obese. It was found in the same room as No. 19. Through the neek a 
biconical hole has been asymmetrically bored. The figure bears traces of a red 
pigment. 

The figure is upright and the flat chest is of the nude type. No clothing is 
indicated. The pose is identical with that of 19. Apart from being mote obese, it 
differs from 19 in that the fingers are represented, and the back ia more concave and 
flattened. Posteriorly the figure is much roughened, especially in its lower part, 
and is, perhaps, water-worn. 

Measurements: — 


Extreme height . 

Maximum width across buttocks . 

Extreme depth 

3Iaximum width lictween axillary folds behind .. 

f, ff in front .. 

Diameter of right upper arm 
„ forearm 

Transverse diameter of right thigh 

•*■8 . 

Circumference round buttocks . 


6-2 cms. 
5-4 „ 

2-7 

2-7 .. 

2-7 „ 

1*3 „ 

1 •« 

2-7 

21 .. 
14-2 


21. (PI. \IX). Small headless figure of red lightly-baked clay. This figure 
wry closely resembles those from Hagiar Kim desciibetl as objects 1-5. It is in a 
sitting p<isture, with hands folded and legs either symmetricallv placed or turned 
slightly to the left. The feet are broken off. Tlie general surface of the figure 
exhibits a series of cracks. There are indications that the head was remowblc, for 
the upper surface of the thorax does not seem to be fractured. The chest is of the 
flat male type. Tlie arms are folded, but the liands ate not indicated. The 
buttocks are relatively enormous. 

Inferiorly the gluteal fold can lie seen. The separation between the nates is 
also indicated on this aspect, and in this respect this figure differs from all the other 
obese figures. 


Posteriorly there ia tlie pronounced flattening and concatdty characteristic of 
this tjrpe of figure. The waist line is indicated. 

^leasuremcnts ;— 

Extreme height 

Maximum width acmes buttocks .. 

Extreme depth . 

Maximum width between axillary folds behind .. 

» i> in fmnt .. 


4*3 cms. 
41 .. 

3(1 „ 

!•» „ 
1-9 .. 


Diameter of right 


upjicr arm 
leg 


1-0 

1-2 


t* 

99 
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22. (I’l. IX). A wry perfect baked clay iwnlel of a wonwn Inng asleep on her 
right side on a bed, the head supported by a pillow. There are traces of red 

lament. The figure was found by Father Magri in 1905 in a deep pit of one of the 
painted rooms. 

The figure is immensely adijKise. The buttocks and legs are enormous. Upper 
arms and forearnw are greatly distendeil. The hamls are very small, and the right, 
hand clas|M the cubical pillow on which the head rests. The breasts are large 
and prominent, tlrough pressed downwards and jairtly hidden b>' tlie left arm. The 
abdomen is transversely grooved and the umbilicus indicated. 

The figure is clothed in a .skirt terminating above in a n»lled band. This band 
18 supiKirted on the enormous hips, but does not ajijiear to clas). the waist tightly. 
The IxHly is nakeil above the skirt. The skirt has a flounced edge and exhibits a 
definite (lattrm. the ntotif of which is identical with that of certain otlrer figures 
encountered at Tariien (objects 38. 39. 42. 13. 14. 45. 55. 58). 

The upp^r surface of the lierl itself is smooth and com-ave. Below, its surface is 
liatched, perliaiM to refiresent wicker work, and is supported by four longitudinal 
curved bars, also crosa-hatciied. These are in their turn supiiorted on two transv'erse 


beams. 

.Measurements 

Kxtreme length of object . I0.3 

M Iireadth . . 7.0 

•• •• •• 

» '•‘'P’f' "•! „ 


23. (1*1. X). terra-cotta mmlel found along with 22, somewhat similar to it, 
but smaller and less perfect. There are considerable remains of red ])igment. 

The body, which is almost certainly female, is here lying on its face. The Iiead 
is missing, but the pillow renuins. The waist U not markedly coustricted. The 
figure is nakeil to the waist, just below which a thick baml .supports the skirt. The 
skirt extend-s below tlic knees and apfiears to have lieen flounced anteriorly, but not 
posteriorly. The figure Lh very fat, but less so than 21. The feet are represented 
as somewhat larger than in the other figures. 

The bed U hatched below, as in the case of 21. It is supported on a rei'tangular 
framework, which in its turn is rained on four peg-like supjMirtn. 

Measiirements; — 

Kxtreme length of object .. .. ,. .. .. g.j cna. 

„ breadth . g.X 

» . 1*9 „ 

24. (PI. X). Fragment of a statuette of well-baked clay of very gixal work- 
maiwhip. The ntatuette wan not made complete, for its upjier surfaie in smooth 
and bevelled off oblii^uely. so that it only represented the figure from tlie waist 
downwards. The upper port in the region of the umbilicus is broken away, as in also 
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the left leg at the knee and the right foot. The object U not stable when laid on 
the bevelled surface. 

The stirfaoe-markinga of a plump but not obese figure are rendered with great 
skill and accuracy, and the object may be compared to 9 from Hogiar Kim. which it 
rivals in workmanship. It was originally, |)erhaps, a pendant. 

Mea.surements: — 

Kxtieme vertical length .. .. . O'7 cms. 

breadth . 3*6 

„ depth . 2'S „ 


25. (n. X). Torso of a small baked clay female figure, broken off at shoulders 
and hi]M. The arms are very crudely iendere<i. Enough of the back remains to show 
the nates were correctly rendered, and to prove that the characteristic bollotvness 
of the fat figures was not present. The breasts are large and penduloas. 

Tlie figure may lie compared in workmanship to the Mnaidra objects 29 and 30 
and Tarxien 46. 

Measurements: — 

Vertical height .. . 3-8 cms. 

Extreme breadth .. . 3 .ft 

.. depth . 2'7 .. 


26. (I’l. X). Head of baked clay, with traces of red pigment. The face is oval. 
The nose is very prominent and narrow. The eyes small, horizontal and prominent. 
The mouth is very small and shaped like a berry. Enough of the bead-rlress remains 
to show that the hair was straight. 

Moasurementa:— 

Extreme vertical length . 5-6 cms. 

„ breadth. 4-2 „ 

.. depth . 3-8 „ 

27. (PI. XIX). .Minute roughly modelleii imked clay figure in a squatting 
posture. The arn» are folded. Head and legs mining. 

Measurement:— 

Extreme height .. .. .. 2-7 cms. 


28. (PI. XIX). Minute headless baked clay kneeling figure, 
very roughly modelled. The arms are folded on the chest. 
Measurement; — 

Height .. ,, ^ ^ ^ ^ 


The object is 


I'l cms. 


(e) Mnatdni. 

Objects 29, 31, .32 and 33 were found by Ur. Ashby in 1910. Object 30 was 
found by Zammit in 1914. 
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20, (PI. XI). Female torso of lightly-baked red clay. Head, forvarnu and legs 
are absent, but these have not been broken off, for the figure w almost complete 
and Pwta firmly on a lewl surface. The left upper arm has been broken off. 

The breasts are represented as very large and protruding. They lie upon an 

immense tumour that projects from the abdomen. The fenmle geniUlia are clearlv 
implied. 

Posterioriy the figure b represented as wasted. Twelve wriebr® are shown, 
eight hatnng rihs coming off fn>m them on either side. The iliac regions are repre¬ 
sented as hollow and fallen away. The back view is thus a realistic figure of the 
wasting associated with prolonged disease as with an abdominal tumour. 

Measurement; — 

. 5-1 cms. 

30. (PI. XX). Female torso of lightly-baked clay. This object is probably 
< omjdete. Tlie head region appears to be worke<l, and a saddle-shaped area occupies 
[tosition where the thighs should be jointed. Similar otwl areas mark the attach¬ 
ment of the anm. The breasts are comparatiN-ely small, but are e\idcntly female. 
The abdomen exhibits two tmnswrse grooves and the umbilicus b indicated. The 
abdomen is wry prominent. 

Posteriorly tl»e object is almost entirely flat and has wry little of the conwxity 
cliaracteristic of the obese figures of Hagior Kim and Hal Saflieni. 

3(easureinent; — 

^*^'8*** . .. .. 4*2 cms. 

SI. (PI. XI). Hcafl and neck of baked clay. The face was oval, but has been 
injured in the lower part. The cheeks were greatly puffed out. The eyes ore small 
and borixonully set. Tb? uose is broken, but there was a well-developed bridge 
and the nose was not v-ery broad. The neck is extraordinarily long and has been 
broken off. Tlie hair is quite straight, as implied by a scries of incised lines. 

Measurement: — 

Height . 8.5 

32. (PI. XX). A small baked clay leg that has been, perhaps, broken off from a 
large figure. It is possibly port of a fat figure. 

33. (PI. XX). A small leg of roughly cut limestone. 

34. (PI. XVH). Small globigerina limestone figurine, h is barrel-shaped, 
and sUnds on a circular base 2 cms. in diaiiietcr. It is I fi cms. high. The face 
is flat and rounded, with large prominent ni>;e. The mouth and eyes are hardly 
visible. It is very poorly worked. 

('/) Tarxim. 

The objects here described as 35-4M) were found b>' Z.-unmit in 1915-17. Objects 
Cl and 62 were found by Zammit in 1922. 
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35. (PI. XI). Baae of targe seated statuette of gbbigeriua limestone. Tbe 
figure is smoothly finished and is placed on a low pedestal. 

It is identical in form with those described os 1-5 from Hagiar Kim. Tbe 
legs ate tucked avray to tbe left and the v’ery small feet and hollow soles are well 
seen. 

Laterally there are the two usual conventional folds of the thigh. 

Posteriorly there is no sign of the gluteal fold, but hardly enough of the statue 
remains to say if it exhibited tbe characteristic posterior flattening of these figures. 


5Icasuiements;— 

Extreme height . 21*5 cms. 

„ breadth. 29*0 „ 

.. flepth . 23*6 

Maximum diameter of right leg. 10*4 „ 

Distance from x>atella to ankle fold . 13*1 „ 


30. (PI. XI). Snudl headless statuette of soft blukh limestone. Tlic statuette 
is of the usual extremely obese tj-pe, but prr.<ienta se\’eral peculiarities. Tbe body 
is sitting symmetrically and the thorax is so flat that, looked at laterally, it appears 
merely a small outgrowth on the enormously distended buttocks. 

Anteriorly the chest is of the male type. Xo breasts or nipples are indicated. 
The abdomen presents three transverse grooves. The umbilicus is faintly implied. 
The hands rest each on the corresponding thigh- They arc small and show the 
circular dimple. The forearms arc less fat than usual. The feet are broken off. 

Laterally arc tbe two con\'entional creases between buttocks and thighs. 

Posteriorly the back of the thorax is flattened and set at on angle to the enormous 
curve of the buttocks. 

Above is a little oval area to which the head was attached. 

Inferktrly there is no sign of the gluteal fold, though the lutal crease is faintly 
outlined. 

Measurements:— 

Extreme height . 

Maximum width across buttocks. 

Extreme depth . 

Maximum width of thorax between axillary folds behind 

« n M .. in front 

Maximum diameter of right upper arm .. 

ft t, forearm .. .. 

CWumference round buttocks 

3<. (PI. XII). Bose of a small fat figure of baked clav with a 
fragment is broken off at the waist and the two feet are missing. 


7*5 cms. 
10-2 .. 

6-2 „ 

4*6 „ 

5-3 „ 

21 

10 „ 

27 0 „ 

fiofi elip. The 
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The sUtiwtte was sitting almost sjTnmetricdly with thf feet tucked slightly to 
the left. The usual enormous buttcM'lo. and posterior flattening are exhibited. The 
posterior surface is highly jiolished. 

Measurement;— 


(Pis. XII and XUl). Fragments of a sUtne in unbaked clay. The figure 
was originally about 60 cms. in height. Three fragments ha^e bwn recowred. 
ronaiating of the skirt, head, and a part of the left arm and cheat. We shall 
describe these in order as (n), (6) and (c). 

(a) lA>wer front part of a draped figure of unbaked clay. It is hollow and 
earned a full skirt which tapered towards the waist. It was found broken into 
fragments which haw been pieced together. 

The skirt U pleated, the fohls being crudely represented by a conventional 
pattern. Close to the middle line a series of punctiforra and slightly elongated 
marks indicate, {)erha|)8. the fastening of the gown. 


^leasuiemenU; - 
Extreme height 
„ width 


32-5 cms. 


23-9 


•» 


(f») nen«l of unbaked clay with signs of accidenUl burning in a lire. The neck 
is bioken off and the head b hollow, and shows the marks of the instrument witl« 
which it was worked. 

The forehead b somewhat square. The upjier jiart of the face b narrower than 
the lower. Eyes are set horizontally, and the internal canthus of both eyes b indicated 
by a puiM:tifunn mark. Tlie nose b complete. It b straight and stands out from the 
face, and b not markedly broad. Cheeks are full and mouth small. The chin b 
indicated, and tliete was evidently considerable fullness below it where the clay b 
broken away. 

The head-dress b striking and appears to be a wig not dbaimilar to 
that used by a modem Englbh barrister. There b a small central straight 
fringe above the forehead, and extending from the back of thb b some¬ 
thing of the nature of a net, which covers the upper part of the head. 
Beloa- thb them b a series of four transverse ridges marked with vertical 
IHts. The whole head-dress terminates at a bevelled edge in the neighbourhood of 
the nucha. 

Measurements;— 

Vertical length 
Extreme breadth 
>. depth 


12-1 cms. 

9-y „ 
100 „ 
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(r) Kragmrnt of a hollow ntatiiette of unbaked rUy ronsiating of a portion of the 
shoulder, the u]>per arm ami a portion of the forearm. 

^leasurementa :— 

Kxtreroe length . 17*8 cm.'. 

Maximum diameter of upper arm .. .. .. .. 8*1 „ 

39. (PI. XIII). The lovrer portion of a figure similar to 38. The skirt U 
sluirter, but surrounded by an identical pattern. The cur\'mture is here flatter 
than in 38 (a), and it proljably represents the back of the skirt. Punrtiform marks 
similarly indicate the fastening of the gown. 

Sleasurementa- 

Kxtreme height . 18*3 cms. 

.. width . 19-8 „ 

40. (PI. XIII). Fragment of u hollow statuette of unbaked clay. This fragment 
{irobably formed tht^ back of the thorax of a figure and is, perhaps, a part of the same 
statuette as 39. Down the surface of the fragment a line has been traced with a 
series of punctiform marks. This, perhaps, represents the fastening of the gown, os 
in 38 and 39. 

Measurements:— 

Extreme length . Ij.y ^nus. 

„ breadth. U-5 „ 

41. (PI. XIII). Head of unbaked clay almost complete. It may possibly be 
leferred to the same statue os fragments 39 and 40. 

The forelwad is square. The face b much less full than that of 38. The eyes 
are worn down, but were horizontally set. The nose u completely straight and in 
a line with the slightly receding forehead. The chin b less pointed than in 38. 
There b a fullness umler the chin which extemU into the neck. The hair b jiarted 
«bwn the middle and b represented by a few coarsely marked lines. Tlie hair 
terminates at the nucha. 

Measurements;— 

Vertical length . 9-3 cms. 

Extreme breadth. 

'• . 8-5 „ 

42. (PI. XIV). Irregular fragment of a statuette of globigerina limestone The 

fragment cotuusta of » part of the skirt edge of a very fat sitting figure. The out- 
Ime of the leg shows through the garment and extends beyond ita hem, where the 
dbtended Upering limb can be seen. The right hand rests'on the right knee The 
edge of the skirt has flounces. ii«e 

Measurement 

Extreme \Trtical height . 

*• •• •• mI**} CtQS« 
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■43. (PI. XI\). Irr^gulu fragment of a Inrgo statue of globigerina linicstonr. 
The statue most haw been about (iOO cnw. (1() feet) high, and tl» fragment remains 
at the dale of writing in the excavations at Tarxien. It is wry similar in character 
to 42. and represents the portions of two legs and the skirt e<lge of a fat figure, 
probably standing. The toes are not indirateil. and it is poesihie that tlie itsit was 


co^'ered with a shoe. 

Measurements - 

Rstimated maximum a-idth ISO cnw. 

Total height . joy 

. 78 


44. (PI. Xn). Irregular fragment of a statuette of globigerina limestone. 
Only a jairt of the skirt has remained, but this beam a pattern similar to 
objects 22, .38, 39, 42, 43 and 4.’>. It is proltably from the back of the skirt. The 
statuette must haw been wry fat and was probably about 30 cms. in height. 

45. (PI. XIV). X similar but more worn fragment of the skirt edge of a statue of 
globigerina limestone. The statue was probably 50-60 cms. in height. 

46. (PI- XI\). A well-worked fragment of the clicst and right arm of a fat 
statue which, if sitting, must haw been about 40-50 cms. in height. 

47. (PI. XIV). X similar fragment of the chest and right arm of a fat statue 
which was of about the same height as 46. 

48. (PL XV). .iVn irregular fragment of globigerina limestone on the surface of 
which a dark red stalactite has grown, which has been carved into a human face 
with the rough outline of the neck and shoulders. 

The face is oval or almost round. Tla* tyes are laige and horizontal. The 
mouth wiy* small. .V large fold of fat surrounds the neck. The liead-dress is not 
imlicated. The nose has been flattened, but was moderately {srominent. 

Measurement:— 

Height.. .. ,. .. . 7*1 cms. 

49. (PI. XV’). .\ small baked clay model of a naked female figure. The work is 
\TTy rough, but the figure is quite complete and stands firmly in the ujiright position. 
The head has not been delineated and the figure is cut abort in the up]>er port of 
the thighs. The right arm hangs down by the side and the hand points to the genitalia. 
The left arm is raised and the luind laid on tlie nape of tlie neck. The fingers are not 
indicated. 

..Vnteriorly the breatts are seen to be large ami pendulous. The abdomen is 
very large and prominent. The umbilicus ia indicated. Below in the region of the 
left groin appears to be a large swelling or tumour. The genitalia are very plainly 
indicated. 

Laterally there is no flattening or concavity of the back, which, indeed, is given 
a kyphotic curve. There U hollowness over both ilia. 
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Poeteriorly eight vertcbr® and their riba have been clearly marked out. 

A curious feature of this figure is that small pieces of white shell were stuck into 
it when it was in the wet condition. Such fragments are found in the neck, in the 
regiou of the manubrium stemi under both armpits, between the breasts, at the 
umbilicul^on the mons veneris, in both groins, in the base of the figure, on two of the 
ribs, three of the vertehrse and on both scapul®. 

The figure very closely resembles 29 from XInaidra and, perhaps, like it, represents 
a pathological condition. A combination of abdomirul swelling and enlarged groin 
and other glands is encountered in forms of Filariasb. 

Measurement:— 

Length .. .. •• •• •• •• •• cms. 

50. (PI. XV). An oval white striated stone carved in the form of a human 
face. Stones of thb character are not native in the bland. They were, however, 
a favourite medium for small objects with the neolithic Maltese craftsmen. 

The object b pierced from top to bottom by a hole so as to serve as a pendant. 
The eyes are large and almost horizontal. The nose b thick and not prominent. 
The cheek bones are rather high and somewhat prominent. The mouth b small and 
the lips full. The chin b pointed. 

Measurements:— 

Length . 4*1 cms. 

Breadth . .. .. .. 3*3 „ 

51. (PI. XVII). Human face, cut in low relief on one of the sides of a small 
rectangular piece of globigerina limestone, rounded at the top and broken at the 
base. The forehead and the nose stand out clearly, the eyes are but two boles, the 
noouth b indicated by a line, and the chin b very faintly marked. 

The figure b .34 nun. high. 20 mm. wide and 20 mm. thick. It was discovered 
on the 11th June, 1917, at Torxien, in neolithic material. 

52. (PI. XVII). Head of small globigerina statuette, broken at the neck, 
45 mm. high, 40 mm. wide at the base of the neck, and 45 mm. thick. The face b 
flat and broad, with a round chin, straight nose, linear e)'es with robed outlines to 
represent the eyelids, the mouth b prominent and the lips thick. There b a slight 
degree of prognathbru. The neck b excessively thick, the forehead b low, the head 
b coveted with thbk hab arranged in folds and a long pigtail neatly plaitml. It 
does not appear that the figure b wearing a wig. 

53. (PI. XVTIl). Small clay headless female figurine, 30 mm. lugh and 25 mm. 
wide, in a sitting posture, with thighs drawn up against the chest; the left leg 
crosses the right one, the right arm b close to the right knee, the hand b wanting, 
the left arm b also broken. Two pendulous breasts come in touch with the thighs; 
the back b flat, but shows a marked slender waist. The figurine was found among 
neolithic material at Tariuen. 
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M. (PI. X^ III). Fragmente of clay fenmle figure, of which the legs and the 
uppe^ of the body are wanting, the back Ls flat and bent forward, the thighs 
wv finniy closed together. The sexual triangle is dearly shoa-n by a deep incision 
^ th.gh.H Ls deeply concave. The fragment is 10 cim. wide, 

65 mm. high, the thighs are 80 mm. long. It is of a red colour, due to a slip laid 
on a coarse clay. Found at Tarxien among neolithic material. 

55. (PI. XX). ynwstone fragment of dra|s.d fat statuette, btolom at the 
waist, and showing the plaids of the skirt or kilt. This fragnient was found in 
the Tarxien ruins in June. 1017. It is 18 cms. high and 15 ctns. tvide. 

»). (PI. X\ III). Fragment of baked day female statuette in a sitting posture, 
found at Tarxien. It is 55 mm. broad, CJ mm. high, the tliighs being 45 mm. long. 
As with 52. the legs and tlw upper port of the bmly are wanting. The modelling 
IS good and the figure shows no abnormal fatne.ss. The back Ls straight, and the 
sexual tnanglc i» showm by deeply incised lines. It is poorly baked and is con¬ 
sequently, of a bladdsh colour, with reddish patches where it came in closer contact 
with the fire. 

57. (PI. XVIII). Head of clay male statuette. It is probable that the beail 
stood on a kind of pedestal, as the neck opens out widely, forming a circular base 
at a level with points where the shouhlem should he. It is well modelled, with 
clear-cut nose, prominent jaws, thick lips, small ears and thickly outlined eyes 
It wears a short curly wig, the curls l«ing shown by deep pittings.' It » of a fawn 
colour, due to a slip laid on rough material. It is 7-0 cms. high, 3 0 cms. between 
the cheek bones, and 5-0 cms. at the base of the neck. It is cUraaged at the back, 
the right aide of the face and the tip of the noec. 

68. (PI. X^ I). A quaint scuiptureil stone in u battered condition was found 
among the of the Tarxien ruins. The stone, a block of ordinary globigcrina 
limestone, is 18 cms. high, 24 cms. wide, and 20 cms. thick. It appeari to represent 
the lower part of a sitting figure, of which the upper portion was probably cut on 
a separate stone and joined on to the lower piece by a tenon. A mortise is 
8tiU visible on the upjier face of the stone ; of the' figure we hat-e only the 
lower port. i-ovTted with a plaided skirt or kilt which reaches below the 'knees. 

A pair of fat, [lear-shaped legs hang down lielow the skirt, but the feet are 
broken off. 

The figure sits on a paiwlled rectangular bench. The bai k of the stone shows 
only the plaided kilt and the lainelled bench. 

The sides of the stone are dec«>rated with human figures in relief. 

The right side shows two stamling figures, of the usual .Maltese neolithic corpulent 
tyiie. cut in low relief on the kilt of the main figure and sej^rated from each other 
hy a pillar. They resemble some of the Hagiar Kim. Hal Soflieni, and Tarxien images. 
Rjth figures are nakcfl to the waist, with pear-sha|»il legs protruding from a Idlt that 
readies Iwlow the knees. The right forearm is bent on the cheat and the left limb 
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hangs straight along the IkkIv. The beads of both figures are badly defined, the 
stone being damaged at the level. 

The left side shows atmtber (uir of standing figures. It is not clear whether 
they wear n Idlt or whether they have abnormally fat hips and thighs. The arms ore 
in the same position of the other figures described, and a pillar separated likewise 
the two figures. 

Below the line of the feet there is a depression of about 2 cms., in which a group 
of figures in bold relief is cut. 

In the middle of the space is a sitting figure with the bent forearm resting on 
the knees. To the left a human fare ran be made nut, but the rest is uncertain 
owing to the damaged condition of the stone. To the right there is another stting 
figure, with distinctly round face, the left forearm rests on the lap, tlie right forearm 
is bent, and the hand points upvrords at a le\'ei with the bead. 

The stone is damaged at various points, and is covered anth a muddy stalactitic 
slime which cannot be removed, and which renders the outlines of the figures 
uncertain. 

69. (PI. XX). A small stone statuette fotmd in 1921 in the Hal Tarxien 
ruins. It is headless, with an o\'al base. It represents a sitting figure in a restful 
posture. Undraped to the waist, the arms lie close to the body, and the hands, which 
are not clearly definc<l, meet on the lap. Like some of the I'orpulcnt figures of 
Hagiar Kim. the hips are very prominent and bulge beyond the waist , giving to the 
body a globular appearance. The back is slightly concave in the middle line Tlie 
lower part of the figure seems to be drapd, but neither fold* of the drapery are 
apparent nor the outlines of the limbs. The feet are wanting, but they are faintly 
indicated at the base. 

The figure is of soft globigerina limestone anti measures :— 

Total height . 75 mm*. 

Extreme width. 85 

Thickneaa of bodv. 60 

60. (PI. XX). Among the neolithic representations of the human figure one should 

not omit to mention the face* stuck on a sherd discovered at Hal Tarxien. It is a frag¬ 
ment of a large clay vessel decorate«l in an extraordinary' maiuier. Raised figures 
of hogs formed a band around the vase, and underneath these sewrol tows of Loescs 
were stuck. These boases are oval and moilellod in the sbafje of human faces with 
regular European features, good china, strong noses and high foreheads. The ej-es 
are represented by slits. Th*> average sire of the faces is 25 mm. by 15 mm. 

61. (PI. XV). Base of snudl statuette, (irohably that of a male, in globigerina 
limestone. The figure is naked to the waLit and in a sitting posture. The bamU 
repose in the lap. The full skirt beam a peculiar ornamentation of lines and points 
The height of the original was about 25 cms. 
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62, (PI. XV). Dark brown potsherd of well-baked clay of the oiual Maltese 
neobthic type. On the iherd is roughly scratched a human figure. The thighs and 
legs are of the fat form, as are also the very rudely represented arms. The thorax 
IS smaU and angular, and the waist weU defined. The head appears to be carrying 
ft wig. The figure is drawn with a freedom which suggests a sketch by an artist who 
had considerably greater powers. Lines which pass along the body are perhaps 
intended to represent clothing. 


(e) Gigantia at Ooeo. 

The two heads here described were found in 1832 by General de la Marmora in 
the Terminal Chapel of the larger temple. 

63. (PL XX). A head of globigerina limestone, now much woni and apparently 
representing a male, The face is ovaL the eyes horirontal. and the nSse moderately 
proimnent with a well-developed ridge. The chin is well marked. I The hair is 
indicated by finely marked lines and is bevelled off at the lupe of the neck. 

64. (PI. XX). A head of globigerina limestone, also apparently that of a male. It 

much resembles object 49. but is even more worn. The chin is very prominent. 
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CANOES IN THE GILBERT ISLANDS. 

[With Plate XXL] 

Br Abthith Grimble. 

Plate XXI, Fig. 1 gives a good general idea of the sort of craft to be described. It is 
a picture of the solitary remaining Gilbertese Baunia, generally called a War Canoe, 
but in reality a croft of uses far more varied than that name would imply. It waa 
the usual deep-water craft of the islanders, the vehicle of inter-island trafEo of all 
kinds, and the vessel in which, we are to suppose, the Gilbertese forefathers migrated 
from Samoa into the Group. In form and type it may be regarded as a mere enlarge¬ 
ment of the smaller canoes used for fishing, racing, and lagoon or coastal traffic, 
with a few constructional modifications rendered necessary 1^ its greater sias. For 
example, it has five outrigger-booms, while the ordinary fishing or sailing canoe of 

5 to 12 metres’ length would have only two or three ; and, on account of the rough 
seas it may meet, it has a far more pronounced shearing than ita smaller sister. 

Like the vessel whose construction we are about to follow through its various 
stages, the Baurua illustrated was double-ended, which is to say, it had two stems 
instead of a stem and a stem; both ends of the vessel may therefore be regarded 
as bows. The reason for this type of construction will appear later, when methods 
of navigation are discussed. Agam, like all Gilbertese craft-, the Baurun'$ hull was 
built up of small slabs of timber, lashed end to end and edge to edge with sinnet. 
The lashings appear plainly in the figure, and so also does the curvilinear mode of 
laying the planks (or stakes), tier on tier, parallel with the whole length of keel and 
Stems. ^ 

The Baunia’$ specifications are approximately* as followI>jngth over all, 
fit! feet; beam anudships, 7 feet; height from keel to gunwale (interior measurement), 

6 feet 10 inches; length of outrij^r booms (out board). 20 feet; length of float, 
18 feet; breadth of float at middle, 10 inches ; depth of float at middle, 9 inches. 

The canoe which I am about to describe was a fishing craft, a ” counterpart in 
miniature ” of the above. It was built, on account of war prices, of native material 
throughout, but when launched it was as staunch a craft of its sixe as 1 have seen 
on the lagoons. The tools used in the work were astonishingly simple, considering 
results. There were four adres, of the pattern common to nearly every group of 
Oceania; and there was one of those almost equally familiar pum(»-drills. The adxe- 

* By Ul-fortane. the cspdunx of a boat lost me (aiaoiig other thing*) my notca o«i the precise 
meaaamnenU of the Bawrua, which I hod taken on the »pot. 
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blades were certainly of metal, being pieces of hoop iron, patiently filed to shape and 
sharpened on hones of coral ; while the pompKinll was furnished with two metal 
bits, made respectively of a sbc-inch bolt and a four-inch wire nail. But all the other 
tools, such as they were, wen* of exclusively native material ; they comnsted of w«Hid- 
rasps. made of the cured hide of the sting ray mounted on wooden handles ; a piece 
of pumice stone for boning the adzes and for rasping wooden surfaces where necessary, 
and a few fish-hides of rough texture for use as emery-paper.* 

The first thing to do was to find a place where the canoe should be built. On 
an island whose whole surface consists of level sand this would not seem difficult, 
but the old man who acted as master-builder thought otherwise. First, it must be 
nuiun (blessed or lucky), and secondly it must l*e quite near his sleeping quarters, 
80 that no stranger might creep by night to pry into the methods of construction 
secret to his family. In the old days, the craftsman would have lived and slept by 
his work to guard against trespassers, but in these da.vs of Government control he 
must retire at ciufew to hia lawful sleeping-place. So my old friend (a Church- 
member, by the way, but of the rather common Christo-Pagan spcciea) took counsel 
with his ancestral go<ls through the medium of div-ination. His divining outfit 
consisted of an old coconut-shell half full of small, smooth coral stones. Taking this 
in his hand he went with it at point of dawn to a secluded s|)ot and, facing cast, 
recited the following spell:— 


No Arrau e A'otin', ma Xu Arrau e 
Katara / E tartar, n^i^, ba .lunario. 

Xa Arrau e Katiri, ma Xa Arrau e 
Katara ! E tartar, txgo-ngo, ba Tiluaa- 
bine. 

Xa Areau r. Katiri, ma Xa Arrau c 
Katara! E tartar, n^n^, ba te 
aomata ; 

Bu _ Baa .... Kc-r-c- te aomata ! 


Na Areau* looks on, Xa Areau looks on t 
He Speaks, murmurs, for Auriaria* 
(invokes him). 

Na .\reau looks on. Na Areau hjoks on ! 
He speaks, murmure, for Tituaabine* 
(invokes him). 

Na Areau looks on, Na .Areau looks on 1 
He speaks, murmurs, for a man 
(invokes him); 

Bu .... Baa .... Ke-e-e .... a man! 


This naif invocation he repeated three times, facing East, and then at once 
proceeded with his divination. Emptying the coral pebbles in a heap from the 
coconut shell, he took a liandful of them at random, at the same time thinking of 
one of the places he favoured for the building of his canoe. Then he counted out 

' Tlu! drill, a rsip, and a flab-akin are now in tbo Britiib Museum. 

• .V« Aran, i the creator of GilbcrtoK* mjtb. Sir Spider. Tutelar deity of many forms of 
dirinatinn. Tbo words AariW and Kalara are both trwnsUted loott o»; Katiri is nut a true 
word, being merely a euphonic variant of Katara. Such interchangca erf vowels are very coroioon 
in aong and incantation among the Oilbertese. 

• Aariaria. An ancestral god, with whom the speaker idcntifli* himself. 

• Titmaalamc. An aaceatral god, with whom ih* speaker identifies himseU. 
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tlie stonoi) in liin hand by threes, and if the number he happeneil to hold waa a multiple 
of three, it was a very lucky sign. If that test failed him, however, he clid not give 
in at once, but counted the pebbles out again tn pairs, his hope being to find an 
even number—the next beat thing to a multifile of three. Suppadng him to haw had 
tlmt moderate amount of good fortune, we are not to imagine him deciding in haste. 
He first tested the “ luck ” of the other building-pUces in his mind, by a repetition 
of the counting-out process, and if he chanced upon a multiple of three he would 
take it as a sure sign that the place indicated was the one and only spot for his work. 
My veteran friend, who told me all these things at a inter date and gave me his 
dinnation-outfit (now in the British Museum), informed me with some amount of 
staid pleasure that the working place he had chosen was twice blessed, having been 
indicated by a number that was a multiple of three and two in one handful—eighteen, 
to be precLse. It was certainly a very convenient spot, not more than 15 yards from 
his sleeping-house, with the extra advantage of being near the cooking-fire, whence his 
grandson brought him his food. 

The ground having been nicely levelled, a rough thatch of coconut leaves, a 
dozen yards long by four wide, was raised in the miilst; ita eat’ca stood some four 
feet high. This roof was the shield of work and workers from the elements, while 
a screen of coconut leaves under the caves prevented jirying evi>8. 

Then they went out to colliwt timber for the craft. Under the old man's instruc¬ 
tions, these were the woods they sought:— 

For keel and stems, te Urn {CalophyUum inophyUum) or te. Kanawa (? Cordia sub- 
cordata)^", (ot t\wn\iB,tr uri {up. froffraea) or tebuha {Hernandia pdtata). For planks, 
preferably/rmptwM, but any of the other woods mentioned was allowed as a snbstitute. 
hor outrigger booms, only the hardest seasoned coconut timber is ever used by 
craftsmen. My old man owned three pieces in a half-dremed condition, which hia 
long-deceased father hail slung to the roof of his dwelling, and these had been pre- 
servTil against rot by occasional rubbings with coconut oil. They were as hard as 
steel and very stiff. My friend produced them with a sedate chuckle, remarking 

“Am, e mi hfltod mma-u iai" (lit., .4h. it uiV ridebuoyantly my^rigyrr-float to- 
thu). 

The timlier for the various parts took four men a couple of weeks to cut and bring 
borne, but a good deal of this time was spent in half-dressing the heu\Ter pieces where 
they lay felled, for case of transport I arrived at the workshop when the last 
load came in, and was amazed at the enormous pile of material that was aceumulnted. 
The answer to my query was very terse anil expressive: “ One tree, one plank.” 
The timbers used are not straight in the grain and cannot bo split into slabs by driving 

• .4 timber of niMium weight and hsolneas. which becom« almost evethyiting when 
in ludt water. It has an anidea-nl nneJI when frewh out, but on araaonin); aequima a aweet. 
ari^tic aa«t. Cut akmx the gmin. it Aown twnliful mariiing. of old ivoiv and cluK^date. 

la broad bandit. I am not at all aura of the “ f'ordMi aiikunfota.'' 
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wedges ; nor has the Gtibertese native, to the best of my knowledge, e\’er dwcovered 
the use of the wedge. For every plank he needs he must, therefore, dub a whole 
tree-bole into shape. This is, of counw, supposing him to have no bandsaw, which 
is an imported tool. Even with a handsaw it is a tedious business to make boards 
from the tough native timber ; with metal-headed adzes it is worse, while the difficulty 
of such a task writh the old tools of Tridacna shell is painful to contemi^te. 

Working moderately hard for about eight hours a day, the four able-bodied 
workers of my friend dubbed out fifteen planks of about 12 ft. X 8 in. X 1 in. in 
one month with metal adzes. These were then laid aside to season, while the keel 
and stems were made. For the keel a beautiful straight piece of calophyilum timber 
18 ft. long was chosen, k side was roughly flattened and two parallel lines about 
3 Inches apart drawn along the surface; these lines were made by soaking two 
lengths of siimet in a mixture of soot and water, stretching them at the required 
distance apart along the timber, and pressing them hard enough to imprint their 
stain on the white surface. The marks thus made were taken as guides and the 
timber shaped into what might have been taken for a 3 X 4-inch rafter. This, 
again, was very elegantly trimmed to a triangnlar shape, its cross-section being cur 
isosceles triangle on a base of 3 inches (Fig. l{o)). 



no. I. 

(а) sacTio5 or kbel ts razeiiaATrox. 

(б) saonox or rnmnan kkkl. 

X . BtLOX OBOOVB. 

yg . BKVKLs roB ArroMaoDATTSO BOOBS or oabboabti 

STBAKBS. 

tt . nOLBS rtBRCBD TO TAKE srEER tJLSillKaS roB 

SrUTJBlBO OABBOABD BTEAKBS. 

A groove 2 in. wide and ] in. deep was then chipped along the middle of the 
3 in. surface from end to end of the timber. This was to be the bilge of the canoe; 
its containing edges, which were destined to take the garboard strakes, were bevTlled 
away outwards at an angle of about 25*^. Fig. \(b) is a cross-section of the finished 
keel. 

The stenvt were next dealt with. Two knees of calophyilum approximately the 
same in curvature had been chosen for these ports. They wme fint roughly trimmed 
down to a triangular section, so that they looke<l more or less tike sharply-curved 
knife blade* with catting edges outwrard; during this process the}’ were constantly 
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laid one on the other to compare their general contours, until at last they were very 
well matched in shape. At this stage they were a good deal thicker than the finished 
keel. They were then taken indi\'idually hy the master-builder himself, and with 
infinite care were brought to the shape portrayed in^the following figure (Fig. 2). 
Adze and rasp were the only tools used. 

As the purposes of this finisbetl product are not quite obvious at first sight, I 
shall here explain its mechanics by reference to the diagram:— 

X is the proximal end of the stem, t.e. that which joins the keel: the proximal 
arm X Z is to bo regarded os a linear continuation of the keel proper, the 
curve at Z being the foot or cutwater, and the distal arm Z Y the prow of 
the vessel ; 

a is a continuation of the bilge-groove noted in describing the keel ; 

b, 6 is a continuation of the bevel of the keel, whereon the edge of the garboard 
strake of the hull will sit ; 



no. S.— rmsRKD stem. 


e, e, e are boles to Uke the wnnet lashings, which will hold the garboard strake in 
poution; these holes continue up the proximal arm of the stem only so 
far as the bilge-groo\-e » carried. By the foot and i>row a different method 
of lashing is used for the sake of extra strength. 
d.dan longue of solid timber miming between the bevels on either side of the 
stem. When the garboani strains sit on the bevels, this tongue forms a 
wry solid backing; it is pierced with holes in pairs, as shown, from side to 
side. The planks of the hull are correspondingly pierced, and lashed in 
idace with sinnet. 

It may here be added that there is no hard-and-fast rule governing the predse 
ouivaturc or length overall of the stems. The former depends very much on the 
shape of the best knees available as they grow on the hardwood trees of the 
the latter on the length of the keel obtainable. The ambition of my old friend was 
to avoid building up his keel of scTCral short pieces, as sometimes has to be done in 
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these isiaDds of small and twisted trees. And his crowning desire was to have the 
keel so long that in a foot-fathom canoe it should constitute thiee-<]uarten of the 
total length. This was the ideal Inherited from liis grandsires. His worldng-fonnuia, 
therefore, seems to have been that the stems should not carrv mote than one- 
eighth each of the vessels’ total length. But be informed me that ho would have 
been prepared to lengthen them by three hands each, along the proximal arms, if 
the keel had been shorter than it was. 

The measurements used in all this work were taken from parts of the human 
body, as usual among Pacific races. But it is worth noting that for consistency’s 
sake they were taken from the body of a single man—the greybeard himself, wlioao 
title, le tia-bOire, the measurer, indicated his functions. The standards were as 
follows;— 

Te ari-ni-bai : “ The quick of the nail,” i.«. the breadth of the “ half-moon ” on 
the old roan’s digital nail, from side to side. 



tf ... SKBIm 

b b .CHAiBs wmt v-sKsrxD nau. is which kkki. sits. 

e . rtx ar which ■idui.k or ana, u pKnussxu. 


Te %tki-ni-bai : ** The finger-nail ” or the breadth of the finger-end. 

Te tabo-ni-bai : “ Tlie finger's length ” (middle finger). 

Te rau-rau-ni-bai : “ The band’s length ” from tip of middle finger to crease at 
join of imlm and wrist. 

Te manohi ; ” The crook ”: length from tip,of middle finger to crook of elbow 
inside. 

Te anga-anga : " The shoulder " ; finger-tip to shoulder. 

Te bumana-te^omtUa : “ The division of a man ”: from middle finger-tip to 
depression lietween breasts. 

Te anga-anga-mua : ” The two shoulders ”: from finger-tip to opposite shoulder. 
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Te manol-u-uoua : “ The two crooks ” : from finger-tip to crook of opposite 
elbow. 

Te nga : “ The fathom ” : a man’s full stretch with arms extended. 

Tlic keel and stems being finished, they hud now to be set np before any further 
work on the canoe could be done. Two stokes were first driven into the ground 
under the ridge-pole of the workshop at a distance of “ two fathoms and half a man ” 
(•'.e. about 15 ft.) apart, nntil they protruded about nine inches, from the fioor. In 
their tops were then cut deep V-shaped notchm, so that the keel could sit comfortably 
in and across them with its sharp lower edge fiw or six inches clear of the ground. 
When in this position it projected about 18 in. at either end fix>m its chain. Its 
middle was then depressed to floor-lewl and kept there by a pin on a stout framework, 
as shown in Fig. 3, so that it assumed the shape of a gently-curved bow. 

But a very important fact in the building of the craft must here be noted. The 
keel wa.s on no account bent straight downwards; it was bent Miqwely so that ita 
middle point mted on a spot some 4 in. to the side of the centre line between the 
chain. This lateral bend is one of the most important points in Gilberteae canoe- 
bmlding, for it essentially concerns the navigability of the finished craft. Here are 
two of the reasons: fint, the float of a single-outrigger canoe, when resting in 
tlje water, naturally exerts a retarding pull on one side, and thus tends to drag the 
craft ronnd in a circle, thus :— 





KlSu.ftittT' »iwSS«o> f 
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Secondly, when the vessel heels to a good breere and the float rises from the 
water, the thrust of tlie long-boomed sail raking away aft constantly tends to lufl 
her. In this case again, ns the otUriggrr is always kept to teindtntrd, the movement of 
the canoe is in a circle around the float, thus :— 





\ 




To counterbalance the pull of the float and the thrust of the sail, the emb of the 
canoe’s keel are therefore curved away from the outrigger. This w achieved in the 
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Uying of the keel, bjr bending it Uterally and pinning it down somewhat out of the 

true c^tee line, as I have described. The following diagram illustrates the neutralisa¬ 
tion enected:— 


of kitl 



dxftctuty^ 


>a 






On. 


o^ u»*.noL flo^ 


By native standards, a well-built canoe should travel perfectly straight when given 
a push with its float awash ; if it doca this, it will answer to the lightest touch of the 
steering oar when the outrigger and float lift to a full sail. 

It^ia this Uteral curvature of the keel which gives all Gilbertese canoe* a “ lop¬ 
sided ” appearance, for of course it profoundly affect* the shape of the hull. ^Vhile 
the side away from the outrigger always the lee side) is nearly flat, and comparable 
to the string of a bow between the outward-turning stems, the outrigger (or windward) 
aide is rather more fully curved than the keel itself. 

I do not think that this wry vital and characteristic asymmetry has been ex¬ 
plained before, though it has been noted by observers of canoe-building in Polynesia 
and Indonesia. It would be interesting and instructive to find out whether it is 
always accompanied by a particular variety of outrigger, or associated with some 
6])ecific methods of attaching the outrigger-float. 

The master-builder took three fuU days to adjust that Uteral curve, and to talk 
about it. So then they began to fit the steins to the keel. Fig. 4 shows the stool 
and the upright stake with which each was provided to keep it in place. The end-to- 
end join d was a slow affair. Firat the extremities to be brought together were 
rasped down until they fitted pretty closely. Then the end of th.- keel was finished 
off with rasp and “emery-paper” of fish-skin tmtil it almost acquired a polish. 
After this it was blackened with soot and the clean butt of the stem was cUpped 
against it. WTierever the soot stuck to the white wood a rugoeity was indicated; 
this was rasped away and the trail by soot again made—and so on, the black transfer 
becoming larger and larger as contact grew more perfect, untU at last the union of the 
two faces left an unbroken coating of soot on the stem’s butt. This done, the stem 
and keel were pierced, each m two places, from side to side and at about half an 
inch from the intended joint. By two lashings of three-ply sinnet through the holes 
thus provided the stem was made fast to the keel and supported as shown in the 
diagram. A caulking was used at the joint in the shape of sun-dried i*ndanus-leaf. 
which was first chewed until quite soft and then steeped in coconut oil. The beds 
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of the lashingit, which held^togetber the component parte, were very caiefullj counter* 
sunk in the timber so that the ainnet might lie eofely protected from all abroeion l 
this device was used later in every joint that was made in the hull, not only because 
protruding ainnet would have been liable to damage, but also because it would have 
been considered to impair the speed of the craft. 



a 

b 


c 
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no. 4.— BTMH IS roamox. 

... STOOL or KZXL. 

... uMoesBAs surroRTixa smi wusaa rr Jonui 
... STAKx ROLoixo STM IS vncRxicju. rosinox. 

... RXD.IO.XSS JOIST or KXKL AS 1 > STM SKCCRHO BT 
SIBXR LASmSOS. 


Fig. 5 illustrates the appearance of keel and stems when fully aet up. For the 
pur^ of comparing the relative heights of the stems when lashed in jdace, a length 
of sinnet was drawn tightly between their tips, as shown in the figure, and odjust- 
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no. S. 

... cixTBAL nx BOLDixo KBXL IX roomox. 

.~ CBAms serroanxo sxm or 

... STOOLS svrroamro srnts at jcxenox with ir^t 

... STAXXS BOLDIXO STMS VBKTICAL. 

... sranto STSBrenao noH Tir to nr, to oacob aaLAnn aaroins 
axraaiKXT ouxwalx lixx. 


iwnts were made by eye. The stretched string was allowed to remain 

the gunwale line of the craft. 


as a guide to 
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The hail wb« now to be built up on keel nnd stcnu. “ Planks first, ribe after ” 
was the rule followed, which is precisely contrary to the methods of Euroi)can ship¬ 
building. 

One of the now seasoned planks was cut into two six-foot lengths, and these 
were dressed down to a thickness of about t inch. These were destined for the 
buaka, that port of the garboard strake which lies in the ^■ery middle of the 
keel. Work proceeded now on both sides of the vessel at once. Fig. 6 shows more 
clearly than many words bow the strakes were coaxed to sit on their beveb. 

Particularly to be noted in this figure is the crosspiece d which is used to regulate 
the splay of the hull's sides. This crosspiece has its arm. which projects on the out- 


l 



no. 0. 


a —. ... SBCTiox or kkkl. 

I> ... ... mi BOLDtxo casTaa or kuo. to oRorsn. 

ce .OAaaoAKn sraACD ni rosmos. 

d .cROssrinra Aonso as a stot to acouiATE the 

srUlY or THE aTRAEB. 

rigger side a good deal longer than that to leeward. Thb results in giving a sharper 
outward lean to the windward strake than to the leeward one and carries into the 
hull of the craft that asymmetry which has been noticed in the keel. 

To secure the strakes to the keel, they were pierced along their lower edges at 
intervab of about a foot, and lashed writh sinnet to the beveb which had been bored 
as shown in Rg. 1 (6). A caulking of chewed and oiled pandanua-leof was used at 
thb scam, as at all othen in the bull. 

The second and third planks laid were those on either side of the middle. The 
end-to-end joins were made writh exceeding care, though they were not necesBarilr 
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^■vrtical (see Fig. 7). Sewral of them were reinforced later by backing them with 
small slabs of wood “ sewn on ” right through the hull. Fig. 7 shows how the gar- 
board strake was bnilt up of small pieces, which followed the cm^-e of the stems right 
up to the gunwale line. 

So, tier by tier, the planks were laid on until the hull was complete. When 
giuiwale line was reached, the edges were trimmed straight, on a le\'el with the string 
which was stretched between the stems. 



wo. 7. — Mcrtx IS rsoexm or coxsnccnox. xorx how tiess or rLsaas rouow 
ocavK or the stem, the norrso use is ouawsu utei.. 


At this stage the cheeks of the craft were quite flexible, consisting of mere 
patches of wood sewn together on the framework of stems and keel. Before the riba 
were put in it was necessary to giws the hull something like its final shape. This was 
done, at the old man's directions, by pushing out the cheeks where necessary and 
wedging them in position by short crosspieces inside the hull; or by pushing in the 
sides at other places and lashing them in place across the hull through holes bored 



wo. 8.—A CAXOE Bia 


for the purpose. \M»en the hull was thus rendered symmetnral, the ribs were shapetl 
(Fig. 8) and put in (Fig. 9) at intervals of about ‘21) inches along each side, being 
aecured by lashings through the planks of the hull. The sereral steps which followed 
the adjustment of the ribs are also illustrated in Fig. 9, a, a being a pair of ribs; 6, 6 
is a thwart lashed beside them. Such thwarts are fixcil at the side of every pair of 
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ribs in the craft, being coontersunk in the hull so that their top surface* are flush 
with the gunwale line. 

It will be noticed that the riba o, a project slightly above the edge of the hull; 
outboard and inboard of these projections, and made fast to them by lashing, are 
served wands or poles of tough wood from end to end of the canoe. These are seen 



in section at e, e, e, o, and form the gunwale. Sometimes the thwarts are lengthened 
outboard on the lee side, ao that they will accommodate 8e\’eral of these poles side 
by side, which thus form a sort of dashboard when the \-essel heels. Note at d in the 
figure the triangular space left at the base of the united ribs to allow the passage of 
bilge-water. 


WaIC C^i. 



no, to.—nos P i AQBAM snows rum ccavATvaa or the umuaoEB crwARoe raoii the noAT. 


\Mu'n the thwarts had been lashed in place the hull had gone as far as it might 
until the outrigger boon» were fixed. There were three of these. Their proximal 
ends took the place of thwarts amidships, up against the three middle pain of ribs. 
In form they were not quite straight, having been curved gently in the trimming so 
that their distal (ije, outboard) ends drooped downwards, as shown in Fig. 10, If 
thus arched the booms are leas likely to foul the crests of waves l^ the float in choppy 
seas. Fig. 10 is also intended to illustrate the alight list of the hull to wmdward 
when the float rides in the water. The vessel is only on an evTU keel when, on 
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a amart brwze, she lifts the float out of the sea ; her ideal sailing angle is with the 
float about 2 feet clear of the water. 

As act in the hull, the outrigger booms were parallel to each other, but their 
distal ends were afterwards pulled together, so that they converged towards the 
flout (see Fig. 11 at o, a, a). By reference to Fig. 11 we may now follow the processes 
by which the outrigger was finished and braced up to the hull. 

Acroaa the three booms, ladderwiae, were fiiat lashed mx transverse battens, 
at intervals of about 18 inches, from gtmwale to dbtal end (6, b, b, b on figure). 
From the ends of the hull to the middle of the central boom were then laid two braces, 
cr, ec. Wherever thcae traversed aru)thi*r timber they were made fast with sinnet 
lashings: note particularly how the thwarts of the veawl had been extended out* 
IxNird to answer this purpose. Next in order came the second pair of braces, drf. dd, 
which met at the extreme end of the central boom, while their proximal extremities 
were made fast at the lee gunwale, some 2 feet down from the stems. 



no. 11. 


^\ ben this system of braces was complete it enormously stiffened both hull and 
outrigger, making any lateral play of the booms almost impossible. The interlacing 
triangles formed at the stems, where the bnues traversed the hull, were pointed out 
as essential features by the old master-builder; and. os a final stiffener to the hull, he 
athled ibe curwd brace,//, which by croeaingand lecrossing the thwarts from wind¬ 
ward to lee side, all along the hull, and liy being bished wherewr it pasned over another 
timber, made a wry rigid affair of the little »Taft. In a secondu^* sense, this i-riss- 
cress of timhen was a useful wijunct to the >-es«!l, for it formed a deck easily grip]ied 
bj* bare feci during the mantcuvres of iwvigation. 

Now came the imporUnt business of i>reparing the outrigger float. None of the 
local timbers are hxioyvA enough to support the weight of the heavy booms, and 
so before the vannus woods of the civilised world were importe<l it was a difficult 
thing to procure a good log. The east and south-east Trade* ch*. however, bring over 
from the American littoral, thoussuuls of miles away, occasional jotsum of cedar and 
pine, and the westerly gales cast up casiud treasures from Melanesia and the Caroline 
VOL. LIV. 
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lalandu. These were eagerly sought upon the foreshore, and a lucky finder would 
cherish a bg for yean ogairut the day when he might need a new float. My old friend 
bad a piece of cedar which he ha«l inherited from hia father, and which had been 
preserved from white ant by oiling and smoking. The heart of this log was quite 



no. 12.—ATTAiwHaaT or rooAT to otraiooBB. roa th* sake or ixeakness, lashisos 

DAVE HEKE OXimCD. 


sound, and out of it was made a more or less cigar^shaped float, as pictured in Fig. 12, 
ha\'ing a length of 10 feet 7 inches and a circumference amiththiiK of 23 inches. The 
under surface of the float at either end was given a rather sharper tilt towards the point 
than the overside, and was also flattened for about 18 inches, so that it might rise 
quickly when submerged. 



no. IX —MCTBoo or sovraisu orraiuiiEH attachment to ru>AT. 

THE AKEOWS tXOICATB t.ASBtKO. 

Attachment of float to outrigger was made with Y-shaped natural prongs of 
te engea (Pempkis aeiJula), an exceedingly hard timber (see Fig. 12). The prongs were 
trimmed so as to haw a good broad base, from which they tapered to the waist. 
Shallow seats in which the bases might ait were countersunk (not more than J inch 
deep) in the oveiaide of the float, and the prongs were lashed secure, as shown in 
Fig. 13. The taper of their butts from base to waist prevented the lashing from 
•lipping- 
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Had work on the craft now ceased, it would lia\-e been in a fit state, after a com¬ 
plete anointment of the hull with coconut oil, for launching and for use as a peddling 
canoe. Fig. 14, though it does not show gunwale poles or all the braces described 
above, gives a fair general idea of its appearance at this stage. 



no. 14. —uEsaau. AerEAXAsca or rAoouxo vaxok. cxbtai!c oarAiLs okitteo. 


The following are the specifications of the ^-easel:— 

Length o\'er all, 24 feet 2 inches. 

Beam amidships, 21 inches. 

Depth amidships, 2 feet 7 inches. 

length of outrigger booms (outboard), 10 feet 2 inches. 

Length of outrigger float, 10 feet 7 inches. 

Circumference of float, at middle. 23 inches. 

But as the canoe was destined for sailing, sewral other ports had now to be added. 
These were : purchases, at either end, for the steering oar; steps, at cither end, for the 
gaff or spnt of the three-cornered sail; and a step amidships for the mast. 

The purchases for the steering-oar were Y-shaped prongs of fragram timber 
lashed athwartships, at about 20 inches down from either stem, thus;_ 



When the vessel is under sail the steering oar is firmly lashed between the prongs, 
and it generally has a piece of fibre tope attached to it for the piuTOM. 

The mast-etep was a slab of wood about 40 inches long and 0 wide, set inboard 
right up against the windward gunwale anil supported by the three outrigger booms. 

l2 
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In this plnnk wen? countersonk five round, shnllow sockets, of which the middle one 
was directly over the central boom. The butt of the mast might rest in any one of 
these sockets, as desired (Fig. 15). 


i I i 



no. 15.—rosmox or MasT-sm* ovm oimuouEB dooms ir aoaixst wixdwaxo atrinrAt.e. 

«t a . MAST-sTor. 

bbh . UCTOlGOKa BOOMS. 


The steps for the sail, at either end of the hull, were simply thick pencils of w’uod 
lashed athwart the bow's, thus :— 



Astraddle of these stejis sat the butt end of the gaS or sprit, in which a V-shaped 
notch had been nicked for the purpose. Diagram IG illustrates the uses of the steps 
above described. 

It will be seen from the figure that to etc\'ate or de{>ress the peak of the sail 
when set, it is only necessary to step the mast in a forward socket or an after one, 
as the case may be. 

The hull was now finished. It remained to make the spun and sail. Fig. 15 
shows how tlitte were set, but the sire of sail indicated therein would be considered 
so small as to bo only suitable for fishing. The photograph in Fig. 2, PI. XXI. 
illustrates the spread of canvas used on racing-craft. The proportions observTd by 
the sail-maker in fitting a canoe with a racing suit arc as followa :— 

(a) The boom should be by one fathom longer than the hull; 
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(6) The sprit should be equal in length with the hull; 

(c) The mast should be equal to three-quartets of the bull's length; 

(d) The leach of the sail should bo equal in length to the luff. 

The ideal sail is therefore an isosceles triangle, or, rather, would be sneb, were 
it not for the outward cur\e that is given to its edges in the cutting. 

The spars are generally made of seasoned coconut timber, trimmed square, and 
as thin as possible ; but I have seen other nativ’e woods used. When it is impossible 



a . somuui oM prosobd xan or srarr aboct to sit 

OS frrsr. 

& ... ... TArasn aXD or MAST ABOCT TO BIT M Arm STXr. 

e . rsAs RALTABo roa BABiira sau., ssavut Titaocaa 

A HOLS nsacsD in mast. 

TBS Bcns or tub sfabs arb raunoso with lasn- 
IXOS, foa MABINO VAST. 

to obtain a single piece long enough for its purpose, two, or even three, lengths are 
spliced together with the joint depicted below, I have seen natives make such joints 
in a few minutes with an adie, without any preliminary meaHurement whatever. 

^ ^ 

In the old days, of course, the sail luid to be made of native material, which 
consisted of pandanus-leaf. The leaf was first blrachc<t by alternately soaking it in 
aca-water and drjnng it in the sun, for about a week altogether. It was then pounded 
with heavy pestles against a smooth convex wooden surface, until it became soft 
and flexible. In this condition iu outer surfaces were easily peehsl away from each 
other. These were scraped and trimmed into strips some 30 inches long by 3 broad, 
and the strijM were sewn together, edge to wige and end to end, until the re 4 |uired 
area of sail was achieved. The thread for sewing was maile of the fibrota portion 
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of the jtantUnus'root; the Btiteh tued. the ordinary tacking stitch; edges rrere 
bound with doubled leaf, and iwmetimes sinnet wa« whipped on for extra strength. 
&ich sails were beautifully light, and very durable if kept wll rubbed with coconut 
oil; being oiled, they had the great ailvantage of drying quickly if the canoe hapiwncd 
to cajisize. But such was the labour entailed in their making, that for the larger 
craft ordinary matting was often used iastead. Nowadays no native will use any¬ 
thing but canvas. 

WTien mast, spnt, boom, ami sail were dune, the rigging and tackle were soon 
supplied; these a-ere :— 

(o) A fore and aft stay for the mast, made fast to the cndmost thwarts of the 
vessel; 



no. 17. 

o ... ... raoxoan sticx BRAnxn hast. 

b ... ... osK or A rsia or stavs raoai oltkiuodi to masthead. 

c ... stay sournMn traxo. 


(6) Taro stout stays from masthead to outrigger (Fig. 17); 

(c) A halyard for the sail, servrd through the masthead (Fig. 16); 
(<f) A single slieet for the sail. 


The sheet was not bent direct to the boom, but to a thimble of hardwood which 
was threaded on a loop from the boom (Fig. 16). Sometimes the peak halyard and 
the fore and aft mast-stays are also served through such thimbles, which answer the 
purpose of blocks. Lost of all, a {ironged su'ck was fnuvided as a support for the 
mast. 08 depicted in Fig. 17 at o. 
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Thi* brace to the ina»t is not shreys consideied necessary, as the mast has no 
tendency to fall towards the outrigger (i>. windward) side when the sail is set, while 
the stay from its head to the float prevents it from collapsing to leeward. 





The canoe was now rigged. The accessories provided were two paddles, a 
steering-oar, an anchor, and a bailer, as pictured in Fig. 18, and also a 12-ft. pole to 
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punt her when the sail was furled. This " quanting-pole ” was slung, when not in 
use, along the windward gunwale, outboard and imder the outrigger. 

So, at last, after four months* steadr work, the craft was ready for launching. 
To help preserve her timbers she was given seN-eral coats of boiled coconut oil, well 
rubbed in, before she was moved from her stocks. The actual launching was a matter 
of some anxiety to the old man, for he said that, as his craft was intended for fishing, 
it was necessary to keep its maiden trip secret from the. fish. According to (Jilbertese 
belief, the fish haw a watchful agent ashore in the person of the sea-louse (Gilb., 
na-tutune) ; this small creature spies on the movements of fishermen, and swims out 
to warn his friends whenever a canoe is carried to the water's edge (where he lives) 
for launching. But, if the vessel is launclu‘d at night, when he is asleep, and then 
left moored a little ofishore, the fish will get no warning. 

The origin of the belief that the sea-louse is the fish's ally lies, I think, in the 
fact that it is often found in the mouth of a catch. I have seen it several times in 
the mouths of flying-fish. 

The canoe was. therefore, not launched until night had fallen. When the time 
approached, the old man, with his four sons, stood in a row alongside the lee gunwale 
of the craft, and waited there for a few minutes in silence. They were pausing thus 
in the darkness until the niaster-huilder should mutter tin* Goal spell by which the 
canoe should be jirejaired for its busy career. Presently ho broke into the follorring 
incantation, his voice rising scarcely above a mutter :— 


Aihou-a-a-t-o manffarat, manfffirai. 
Aloe ane Aa Bakoa rutko-iu ! 
Wa-M a akatea aio-e-e-ie ! 

Ko taraia, an In noria-e-o ! 

Ko taraia, an ko noria. 

E knro i nano-ni bareaka-na, 

Ko taraia, ao ko norio. 


Do not interfere, interfere, 

Tl»u, Sir Shark.’ with me ! 

My-canoe for fishing this ! 

Thou watchest it, and thou seest it! 
Thou watchest it, and thou seest it. 
It is ashore inside its shed,* 

Thou watchest it, and thou seest it. 


Wlu'n this was said three ticoes, the old man took three green coconuts and placed 
them in tire hull, one at either end and one in the middle. These were to remain 
abotud all night, to provide food for any predatory spirits who, if left hungry, might 
eat the strength out of the canoe. 

Then, out of the darkness of the shed and under the star-glimmer, the five men 
carried the vessel very silently to the water's edge. Tliey put her down in the shallows 
just o&hore and left her anchored until the morning. 


' Bahoa » shark, tiut it is a generic naua tor all dangerous llsh. It is probably used hero 
in its wider seme. 

* Bnroika = shed. The Gilbertese word is plainly Poljmesian in derivation ! fait, bouse; 
asko. canoe. 
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LI.— Variant Types. 

(i) The craft which I have described was perfectly Bush alotog the gunwale lino 
from stem to stem; in technical terms, it had no shearing. But in many Gilberteso 
canoes the stems are seen to be apiircciably higher than the deck amidships. This 
shearing is achieved either by gu'ing the planks of the hull itself at gunwale line a 
downward curve bark from the stem, or (more often) by adding karHaha (or dash¬ 
boards) fore and aft. thus :— 



(ii) When a large racing sail is being made the canoe-master sometimes fears 
that the great length of boom, carrying the canvas right away aft, will make her liard 
on the tiller. He therefore marmges to step the sail farther forward by throwing 
out a sort of bowsprit on which it may reet. Thus the press of sail abaft the outrigger 
is reduced. One of these bowsprits may be seen in Fig. 2, Pl. XXI ; the following 
diagram illustrates its construction ;— 



(iii) It has already been suggested that the number of outrigger booms provided 
depentls upon the sire of the craft. The large vessel shown in Fig. 1, PI- XXI. has 
five ; a small paddling canoe has only two. Three is by far the most usual number, 
probably be«'aose the medium-sized craft is nowadays in vogue. 

Wands nr poles of nuMlerate thickrteas ore sometimes served along the outside 
booms of the outriggers; also, on fishing cairaes especially, a platform of wands set 
side by side is ma<le over the boonu by the weather gunwale. 

The three-boom outrigger is sometimes varied by splitting the middle boom to 
aiMut half-way back towards tbe hull, and curving the ends away to the outside 
booms, thus:— 



(iv) Floats vary considerably in shape. The torpedo form is most patronised, 
and this is the one I have d€«cribed. But note another shape in Fig. 1. PI. XXI. Her? 
the fl«)at has a flat deck, which is curved upwards towards tbe ends ; its underside is 
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rounded in the middle like « fish’s belly, but flattens gently towards the shovel- 
points. 

(v) The method above described of attaching float to outrigger U by far'the 
most common in the Group, but on the islands of Nonouti and Tabitenea I have 
seen another mode (Fig. 19) which entirely changes the structure of the outrigger. 



saax tx cxxTRAi. oiuiDrrs. 

This form is, I think, similar to that pictured from the Gilbert islands by Dr. 
Haddon in his monograph on “ The Outrigg«*ni of Indonesian Canoes.” It should be 
borne in mind, however, that the type is very far from being common in the Group. 

On Tarawa I have seen the comixMute form of fluat-atta<'hnient pictured in 
Fig. 3, PI. XXI. and shown in rath?r better detail in the accompanying sketch. In 
this illustration the transvTne battens on the outrig g er and all the lashings \iave been 
omitted, for the sake of greater clearness. Two outrigger booms only are shown. 



because, though a third is sometimes used, two is the usual number accompanying 
this method of float-attairhment. even on the larger canoes. It is noticeable, too. 
that when a thinl is inserted it is ttenr accompanied by a tliird prong-attachment 
to the float. The prongs, two in numlicr, are lashed to the float in the manner 
already described, being made fast aboxT to the outer booms of the outrigger (when 
more than two of these are used). Tlie auxiliary attachments are not lashed to the 
float, being driven into holes horetl to receiw them and weilgcd firm with stiuill chips 
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of wood. At their upper ends they are made fast with sinnet to the outermost trans- 
wrae batten of the outrigger, whose ends are produced, as jMeture«l, on cither side of the 
booms, to accommodate them. In order to strengthen the protruding batten, the 
braces from t^ hull are brought acroaa to meet it as seen in the sketch. 

In the extreme southerly islands of the Group—Taniana, Arorae and Nilcunau 
where there are no lagoons and no longer any sailing canoes. I ha\-e seen outrigger 
attachments exactly similar to the Ellice Island type pictured by Hedley from Funa¬ 
futi.^ The accompanying sketch illustrates the type. 



This local aflinity with the Ellice Islands is not surprising, in view of the proximity 
of the Southern Gilberts to the northern atolls of that Group. The craft provided 
with the attachment pictured were frail paddling canoes of the slab-built, double- 
ended type described in this paper, and therefore quite unlike the Ellice dug-out, 
stem and stem variety. But on the island of Baiuiba, much farther away from the 
Ellice Group, both hulls anti float attachments assimilate closely to those pictured 
by Hedley from Funafuti. 

(vi) On Bern and Abemama I have seen the device shown in the two accom- 
panyng diagrams used to keep a plank of the hull in position while it is being lashed 





to that below it. Through one of the holes bored in the etlge upon which it is to 
sit a loop is passed, and two short sticks are used to lever the ends of the loop over 
the edges of the plank, as shown in (a). The sticks are then rromed as in (6)-to 

* Hnlley. “ Memoir III of the AnstrsUan Muaetim. Sydney," Psrt 4, Hate XV, 
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.h.i, .lippin* Uok, whI. o, .l„„ of ,he« i„po„i,«, oic . 

pUnk «u qmt, 6,„ |,.vink Mh hooda of a workar frao for UaMnii. f 

ofjhB d.v.», Wl 1 i, ,0 bo kno™ protty gonorally thn.i.*hout th, 

(vii) The ino^urtioo of Europnu. timber ha. of r„m«, gomU, aimplified, aod. 
I think, im^wd thfi construction of Gilbertwe canoe*. But it has entirciv 
revolnUoniaed the old indigenous building methoils. which were based upon the 
^umsta^ that nothing like « long plank could be obtained from the rtunted 
tare* of lowland*. Nowaduj-s tlie straight and rea.ly-drrssed boards of red-pine 
.mported frem Australia .re used for the hull, and the line* of suture running 
fore and aft are parallel with the gunwale instead of following the curve, of 

k«l and stems. Compare the rough sketch below with Fig. 1, Pl. XXI. and the 
diRcrenoo is obvious. ' 

The rwult k naturally a craft with lines lioth cleaner and stronger than those 
of a canoe bmlt wrth small slab* of wood. But e«n now. *0 conservative are some old 



craftsmen, that they will cut the imported planks into six-foot lengths and lav these 
in the hull according to the ancient method. 


in. —31akauemen't. 

It sUnds to reason that a sailing craft of the type I am describing must keep the 
eingle outrigger always on the weather side, for if this were kept to Ieewar.1 it woiUd 
at once submerge under the pres* of the largo sail; at this, the i-esrel would first loee 
way and tlwn slowly capsize. I Imw, imleed. seen references to single outrigger 
^aft in Indotieaia, which are alleged to sail with the outrigger down wind. If this be 
true {which I ,loubt). I can only conceii-r tliat the timber used for the float in these 
eai^ » bttojTint enough to resist the pressure of tlie sail; or that the extension 
o he ^ximal ends of the oulrig^r booms outboard over the siile op,«eite the 
oa . w ic 1 * common m Indonesia, is mtended to gi\-e purrlmse to a weight (probably 
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suiiM* mt'nibfT of the crew) counteracting the «lownwar<l pressure on the float. This 
bcroinefi clear in the diagram :— 




7 



srrzji. 




“F. ff . 

/LLt 


Of course, in the double-outrigger canoes of Indonesia, one of the floats must neceti* 
sarily be kept to leeward, and in this case I conceive that the eoimteracting weight 
above pictured is then applieil to the weather outrigger. 

In a Gilbcrteae canoe the weight of the outrigger to windward stiffens her 
against the breeze in an admirable manner. Tlu; object of the sailor is so tc 
manage his sheet that the canoe will heel enough to lift the float clear of the seas. 
When rvlievTd of the very consi«lcrablc «lrag of the float, the craft at once 
gatliers speed, and on a good breeze seems to hurl her lean blade of a body through 
tlie water. She travels, under racing cant’as, at an astonishing speed: I have 
myself covered 18 sea-miles on a 12-metre canoe in five minutes owr the 
hour. 

If the vessel heels too far, however, the long boom will dip into the sea on the 
lee side, and nothing will then prevent her from capsizing, dean over in a semi¬ 
circle swings the outrigger and probably snaps a sjjor or two when it falls on the 
othi'r side. To prevent such a mishap, one of the crew is set especially to watch tlic 
elevation of the float. W hen it rises be darts out upon the outrigger until it begins 
to fall again under his extra weight, and then he ibirts back. If he and the man at 
the sheet are skilful yachtsmen, they will between tliem keep the float swinging for 
miles at a stretch, never more than three f»*ct and newr less tlian a foot clear of the 
seas. Under their management the slim vessel with her frail spars and raking wings 
looks from afar like some enormous dragon-fly jmifling and swooping over the lagoon. 
That is, giwn one of tliose heavenly south-east breezes, which the season of Trailer 
80 prodigally lavnshes on the line Islands; but on a gusty day things are rather 
diflereut. Sometimes, then, the outrigger hand has to fling himself likw s 
cat to the very end of the booms, there to clutch a stay and lean far nut 
over the water: then, of a sudden dies the gust; crash falls the float back into 
thi* sea, and if our friend is not very quick he will be 8wi*pi off the outrigger in a 
second. 
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An the outrigger must be kept to mndward. the CAiioe cannot go about from 
one tack to another as Euroj^an sailing craft may do. If it is necessary to go on 
another teck the sail must be taken ox-er to the other end. To anyone interested in 

sailing, the accompanying diagrams wiU explain the nature of the manreuxte 
“ about ship.” 



saain or oiMiuia saowma how thr sau. b cakmrd moM wi. a to r.xi> ■ or tub uahor, 
av urrufo thr snorovaa. i* so. 4 . thr dottro usr niiHCATHs thr rrscltakt roamos 
or THa MAST. wumR thr costiscoos u.sb shows now it u sTErrao ait briorb Tna 
CAXOR raocRRos os tub saw tack. 


SAMR MASOlurBR VIRWRO mOM AROVR SHOWISO BOW BOOM U SWCSU AS SAH. OORS OV 



With a heavy sail flapping in a smart breew and a frail, undecked tanoc underfoot 
in a lumpy sea, it can well be imagined how strong and skilful he must be who would 
venture to carry over the sprit. 

Such an evolution as the above naturally reverses the ends of the craft: that 
which was tlic bow now becomes the stem, and vice versa. Hence, the double- 
ended construction of the Gilbrrtese canoe. 

>\hcn there a a pretty stiff wind, the stays from outrigger to masthead are 
8hortenod,so as to give the mast a lean to windward. Bytlms throwing the top-weight 
of mast, spars and sail ovtt to the windward side the craft is made a good deal stiffer. 
and will not heel so dangerou-dy in the sharp gusts. When there is x-ety little breere. 
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the mast is given a cant over to leeward, where the weight thus thrown outboard 
counterbalancrti outrigger and float, which then ride lightly and rise easily. 

On all but the largest canoes, the sheet and steering-oar are nuinoged by one nu»n. 

IV.— Ska-soss and Weather Signs; Da.voers of the Ska; Canoe-Names; 

Racing. 

Twt> constellations, the Scorpion and the Pleiades, puiwtuate the j-ear for 
Gilbcrtese mariners. When the star .Vntares^ is in right ascension at sunset, then 
begins the fair-weather season, “ the day of voyaging ” (te bongi ni bomu ); it lasts 
until the Pleiades,* appearing o\'er the Eastern horizon with tlie fiis^t ilarkness, usher 
in the boistcroiLs weather and close the trav'vlling season. The right ascension of 
Antaies at sunset takes place, according to tuyowm (I am afraid, very amateurish) 
observations, early in .Tune; that of the Pleiades, about the middle of No\'ember. 
From June to No’ember is therefore the sailing season of the Gilbertese, while from 
November to June long excursions to sea are a\*oided. These two periods rorresjxrnd 
jrrrtty accurately with the season of Trade winds anti tlie season of westerly gales 
respectively, as olwerved by European mariners in these waters. 

Bad weather is particularly looked for by the Gilbertese sailor between the tintea 
wlien Sirius* and a Hydrae* come into right ascension at sunset, which is to say, 
according to my own quite puasibly fallible reckoning.* between the middle of January 
and the middle of February, It is certainly a fact that during these two months the 
worst galea from the west and south-west visit these islands. 

\Shen a vi>yBge had to be made iluring the bad season, the navigator knew 
several weather signs to help him ch<xiHe his day. He would watch the small red 
ants which infest most houses; if they were returning in numbers to their nests, 
laden with f«>od. and were blocking up their doors with particles of sand, foul weather 
was irapentling ; l»ut if they swarmed out. leaving their doors wide open, it promised 

* Anim* (• 8corpionu). oallnl Rimwimvita by the Gilbertcw. 

* TTie PlrisJc are v.lled .V« AmH, Tbi, 'coiutelt.«io», i. briicved to be the breeding 
ground of the cuminon hutwe-fly. 

• .VinN« (a Canis Majoritb called BtAaaimaa. 

♦ a Ujfitat, called Baikon, 

» It wa« only at the end of my sis yearn* residence among then, that the GiUs-rtoie oki men 
began to lender up their.Ur lore. Marl I had a fuU year for my obturations. 1 could hare w.uhrri 
the whole firmament ot star, from daily change to change; but only a few weeks were stanted 
me. All 1 could therefinr do was to dedicate as many wakeful nights as a imnl-prewed Gorem- 
ment oflicial might weU giro to stellar obserrationa. under the tuition of old native narigatora. 
Mr chart of the heavens was made at borne (/oale * mitux) with the aid of a pair of compastw. 
a nautical almanac, and no experictue whatevvr. Except, therefore, when I was drabng with 
such easily located constenatiotM and sUn as the ITelsdem .'ilrius. Bigel. AnUnw. the Cross, and 
the like, it U more than proUble that my identifications were wrong. .Vr reckoning of the right 
ascensions of the varions sUn identified on the spot has Iwen made with the aid of lioyrf*. XaJ^t 
Almanac for 1917, p. 35 (** Mean llaccs for |U» Principal Stan 
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good weather. The spider was another prophet; when the weatlier was set fair he 
would stay all day in the middle of his web; but if wind and rain threatened, he 
would retire to something more solid. The moon was t loaely observed : if it had a 
halo m which more than ten stare could In; counted, there would perhape be rain, 
but not a great downpour ; if fewer t han ten stars were visible, there would be much 
nun and probably wind. If. again, the moon had a double halo, the inner one reddish- 
brown in colour, it promised a torrent on the wings of a gale of wiml. But the most 
reliable baro^W in the opinion of a native nangator was (and still is) tlw shellfish 
mmatdnm (Amto plicata). This is found in the 8hallow:s on the reef bv the ocean 
beach of the islands. When fair wvather promises, it remains on the surface of the 
rock, and if it is found thus in any great numbers there, is every hope of a long, fine 
spell; but if the creature remains in the crevices of the reef, it is an infallible sign of 

rain and heaiy seas, and tlie deeper it hides itself the worse wiU be conditions for 
sailing. 

Before setting sail in the fair-wvather season, a Gilberteac mariner will sometimes 
spend sereral days in looking at the sea. If it is streaked in pUces with calm patches 
of an oily appearance he wUl refuse to start until these lUsappear. for they speak to 
him of strong ciurents. 

Ha«ng ret out on his voyage, and dropped the land, the navigator will keep his 
ew on the buds. If he lose sight of these, he knows that no land is near. But if, 
after a long wyage, he meet a fl.K>k of gulls.* which mount high in the air and cast 
about to different points of the compass, he will steer in the direction they ultimately 
take, for tlrnt way lies terra firma. Another sign of land for which he watches is its 
loom ’ upon the horizon. This I haw many times seen myself; it is quite unmis¬ 
takable. The white sand and still lagoon of an atoll reflect the tropical sun-glare 
upwards, so that a pole, shimmering column is shot into the air ovm the island, 
wliose presence is thus betrayed at great distances. The cloucU also haw a tole to 
tell. When a mass of cumulus towers over an island, some draught, caused proLubly 
by the retraction of heat, bends owr the pinnacles of ths cloud, so that it dips towards 
earth. Twice, while at sen, this phenomenon has Ixjcn pointed out to me By a natiw, 
and in both cases it proved a tme I'omposs. 

Wlicn visited by a squall of rain between lands, or when trawlling by night, 
with only a sense of direction to guide him, the sailor obseives the wawa. If these 
sudiUmly change in direction he knows that Und is near; espcTially sure is he. when 

he piu»es from a beam-saa into a swell that lifts first the stem ami then the stem of 
his craft. 

When utterly gone astray at sea. Iiaving tried all other expedients in win. the 
native naturally resorts to that ewrlasting prop of his race—magic: tliat ia his last, 
and {irobably his sUunchest, stand-by. I giw here a charm which is actually alleged 

> Partanilaily of a epeoie* of •m-bird caltol Mminganin^,, wbich I have not been ablr to 
ifSentiiy. 
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to haNT saved a life I The old man who dictated it to me was lost on the high seas 
Bomewheie between the islands of Bern and Onutoa. ('aught in a sqtull from the 
north-east, ho had survfved six hours of battering, but emerged without a sail, and 
with no paddle, fn>m the unequal struggle. He drifted for four dap; he tried all 
manner of magic, but nothing availed him. Then of a sudden ha remembered that 
hi! was a baptised Christian. So, >Tr 5 ' subtly, he conceived the plan of Christianising 
his pagan in^'oeations, by introducing the names of the Father and the Son. So 
persiiasi\'e was this revision, that lanil immediately appeared above the horizon. 
Here is the very singular hybrid charm which he used :— 

Tabtka-H n\ma-ia Matnirm Sdataironga ; The lifting of tlie draught* of Matoirua^ 

Mataironga-; 

I am crow-epd, I am cruss-epd ! 

E! I do not know north. I do not 
know south, I do not know heaven or 
tlie underworld—O ba ! 

Lift thyself up my draught of voyaging. 
Let them tell me and direct nw ; I am 
cross-eyed, I am cross-eyeil! 

O bu, ba! God and Jesus, only thou 
art the land. God. thou the ocean. 

The evil wind blows, destroy it. smite it. 

disperse it to its land. 

The Ocean! E-e-e-o. 


I matabat, / matabao ! 

E, 1 ait a/aia meang, / aki alaia maiait. 
I aki ataia Karttwo ma mOne—0 ba / 

TabeUxbeki-io nima-u at borau 

Kr (I Uu%tmng-ai rm-n angangan-ai ; 

I malabae, I malabao / 

0 bu, ba f Tt dtm tna feta. It nice te 
aba, te Alua, ttioe marawa. 

E lei ba te angibuaia, tmilta, oreia, 
Kararanaktn aba-mi, 

3/araMvi f E-e-e-o. 


Many were the dangers of the deep, besidea the threat of Itad weather, feared 
in the old far-v’oj’agmg dap by the Gilbertese mariner. Wind and sea, indeed, he 
seems to have feared not at all in any mood, for they were measured adversariea 
which he might combat with a definite technique. Against these he emplopd magic 
only when skill of hand and strength of hull seemed to have failed him. But against 
the hidden enemies who larked beneath the waves and behind the curtains of the 
horizon—the fierce fish, the hidden shoal, and the waterspout—he farc«l forth provided 
with a whole collection of charms and nugical impedimenta. 

Every voyaging canoe wo# first furnished with an entire shrivTiled coconut leaf, 
the very presence of which aboard was thought to discourage the attm-ks of porpoise, 
shark and sword-fish. But these dangerous creatures might Iw incited to exceptional 
fury by the evil magic of enemies, in wliich cose they wviuld surmount the charmed 
rampart of the coconut leaf, and so it was luicestiary to be prejaued with a wcond line 
of defence. The whole sptem of magic by which the mariner protecterl himself 
from the attacks of these fish and from destruction by rock or waters{>uut was called 

> A draught of •ea-wator. 

* Nanwa of spirit*. 

VOI,. UV. » 
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collectively Te Tiri-kua—The r^nquisking {of the) porpoise. It now divided oiider 
the following br«de 

I. Te Kaitumok-i. —Thu» wa» the \-nrietv of charms mted against porpoise or 
shark which attacked the canoe from the outrigger tide. During the incantation a 
wand of ringstraked uri (fntgraea) wood was held like a Sshing-rod in the direction 
of danger. Here is one of the clutrms belonging to this category;— 


Ko titirou, Ko maatie. Ten Na~Kua mai 
abam, Kabi-nt maratca. 

Baa ! I angan-iko bai-m. 

Baa! Mimitongi ni A'araini. Taai nta 
Namakaina ! 

Ko titirou, Ko maatie-c~e~c ! 


Thou art-pleased, thou comest-in-aport 
Sir Porpoise, from thy-land the-keel- 
uf-the-«ea. 

Baa I I give-thee thy-posseasion. 

Baa ! Gbries of heaven, Sun and Moon I 

Thou art-pleased, thou contest, in sport— 
e-e-€ 1 


Note with what extreme politeness the enemy iTeature is persuaded to leaw 
his prey. This respectful attitude of the Gilbertese towards the porpoise is a charac¬ 
teristic of the race, and comparable to the Samoan deference towards the bonito. 

II. Taboingaaua. —This is the generic name of charms warding o0 shark or 
porpoise from the botes of the ship, while the magic which protected against attack 
from the stem was called Te Ika-auriaria. 

During recitation of the above, a green unhusked coconut was held in the hands, 
about breast-high, towards the threatening fish. 

III. Te Baku (swordfish).—The perilous creature has giwn its name to the 
magic which was used to defeat it. While the specific charm was being muttered, a 
branch of tiny, newly-formed coconuts was carried from end to end of the canoe, the 
young nuts being scattererl over the craft. 

IV. Te H'ori.—This peril of the high seas was only met in very distant waters; 
it was described to me by an old na\-igator as “ a thing which came up under the 
keel of the canoe and pulled it down, as it were a whirlpool.” I conceive this to bo 
a memory of TOlcanic waters. 

Mbon the incantation against Te H'ori was being recited it was necessary to 
anoint with coconut oil the clew of the sail between the sprit and the lioom. 

V. Kei A’aJnnMwe.—Protective magic agaiast hidden reefs or shoals. If the 
mariner suddenly found himself sailing amid such dangers lie spoke his particular 
charm and flung handfuls of white sand into the water by the bows. Last of all. ho 
threw into the sea a small handful of red coral chips, which were supposed to open 
a clear pasaage before bis vessel. 
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VI. RubrnAri-te-Hang (Trcmble-tLe-cIoud).—The waterspout. When this 

tenor of the deep approached such a charm as the following was recited, while a verv 


young coconut leaf, not yet fully opened, 

Rubrrubei-le-nam/. nkoe ! 

3/r w<i hata, me na niaotolo i maUil'i-ni 
tni-ii Ml boborau itai ! 

RuhmAel-te-na»g, nkoe ! 

Me na htka, me no maohMo i meangi-n! 
mtu iJkai f 

0, Ruberubei-fe-nang, nice ! 


was wa>'ed in the direction of danger:— 

Tremble-the-cloud, thou! 

So-it shall fall, so-it shall bc-broken to 
south of my-canoe of voyaging here I 
Tremble-the-cloml, thou! 

So-it shall fall, so-it shall be-brokcn to 
north of my-canoe here ! 

O, Tremble-the-cloud, thou! 

• • • 


The low of his canoe still amounts to a paftfion with the Gilbertese natiw. It 
ranks second only to tlu* feeling he has for his paternal lauds. How highly a canoe 
was prised in tlie old days maj be estimated by the single fact that it might some¬ 
times be arcepted as a forfeit in full settlement of a blood-feud. On the island of 
.\baiang there is an historic case on record, in which the timely gift of one of these 
craft prewnted a sangumarj* war; and, again, on that atoll, it was a practice of the 
chieftaiitH to giw lilierty and land to slaves who were expert in building and handling 
their racing craft. Kor the shipwright’s and the yachtsnmn’fl arts WTre gifts of 
the goils, entitling a man to freedom and a competence. 

No doubt a great deal of this prestige that the canoe enjoved emanated from its 
rital usefulness to jieople who wrung a good Imlf of their livnog from the sea. But 
there was more in it tiuin that. The canoe-emotion was. psychological]v speaking, 
a complex whose components were not all ntilitorian. The GUbertese Iwsom 
fostered, and still fosters, a genuine low of canoes for their own sake -for their slim 
strength, th-ir sweetness in handling, their lean and raking lines, and for the superb 
sport they milord a man. I haw seen an old native sit for hours beside his own craft 
—not a particularly fine one, but his own—watching it with the cj-es of a lover, and 
drinking in cwry point of beauty that it showed. With exactly the sami- expression 
in his eyes, I have seen an Englishman gaming at h'ls ncwly-acquired car. This low 
of swift things, that haw moods, tliat require deft handling, that seem to know a 
roaster-touch, is one of the roost widely shared emotions of tlic human race. 

Notice the loving care with which a Oilbertese camw-mon chooses a name for 
his craft: were it a son he could not show more solicitude. He walks alone on the 
Iteorh. he abstains from women, he eats neither fish nor any cooked food while his 
mind is bent ujion the christening. No fear of an unlucky tuiming, no dread of 
unpropitiuus magic, impels him to such care and abnegation ; In* is simply governed 
by the desire of the juMe, the well-found epithet, the name which will cap and 
consummate the work of hb hand. And he generally finds it. The canoe-names of 
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the wlandere abound in aptness, in grace, and tn real poetic feeling; they have the 
authentic ring. " Mowmenl-of-clouila." " Tongue-oMightning.” “ Wing-of-dragon- 
fly,” “ Dai^-n-red.” “ Frigate-bird.*' “ Light.” ” Secn-and-gone-again.” ” Chihl-of-thc- 
Tidc-race ’’—these ore some few remembered at random : they are more than fwautiful 
to u», for they are peycbologirally interesting, in tliat they show a deliberate a*thetie 
sense in the nath-e. who consciously attempts to express the airj' grace of hU craft 
in epigrammatic fashion. 

Xo sooner was a canoe built in tlie old daj-a than its owner sent out challenges to 
race. Or, if no one would take up his gage, he fared forth in his craft to sail hack 
and forth in the offing of some village, there to yell insults at the clustering houses 
until some knight, for very shame, should come out to gitT him battle. Often the 
rillagcs were but waiting for this ; purposely they suffered the challenger to hurl his 
contumely at their beaches for many daj-s together, so that his defeat might in the 
end seem the more crushing. Unanswered he would be allowed to pursue his boastful 
course, until several craft were ready to meet him. Then, out they would all sail 
together to cram his insults down his brazen throat. Xo course was set, no signal given 
for a .start. They simply manoeu^Ted into line abreast and then hauled in their 
sheets; so, off they scudded with boots and bowlings, and stayed not until one was 
80 far ahead that he wa.s obriously the winner. But one race never derided the issue. 
Back they sailed to land, and thi-re the beaten owners would readjust their hulls, 
shave down their spare, and alter their saik for a secon.l trial. They might also use 
a right of " accusing ” the canoe of the winner; that is to say, they might approach 
his craft with others of their family and accuse him of plagiarising a trick of con¬ 
struction that belonged to them alone. Such a charge, if prowd. would at once 
disqualify him from further racing unless he consented to remo\'e the offending part 
from his hull, for by common consent each clan must stand or fall by its own peculiar 
inventions, and none other. So, in the struggle for existence, did society as a whole 
endeawur to clear the ground for free competition between imliridual clans, and so. 
inciilentally, by discouraging the free interchange of ideas, did it coiwpire to retard 
all communal progres.s. 

Sometimes these informal regattas which I am describing lasted for manv days 
at a stretch before it was definitely concluded that any particubu* canoe was a winner. 
Then, if it happened that the challenger was victorious, he would proceed to some other 
village and repeat his mannerli-ss tactics, until he liad either beaten ewry comer in 
that island or found someone to give him a salutarv' lirubbing. 

I am afraid these Gilbertese canoemen, splendid j-achtsmen though they were, 
were not altogether sportsmen in our sense of the word. They found it hard to Uke 
a beating. To avoid the imputation of a definite defeat they w-ould often, in the 
course of on obviously hopeless race, cunningly smash some essential {Hirt of their 
craft stay, a brace or a spar—and then pull out of the running with a tale of how 
tlicy were just on the |joinl of overhauling their man, when snap went the stay, 
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or bang went the boom, or pop went the punting-pole, or other such purple perjury. 
Nobody ever believed them, and they knew it, but in sonte strange way the father 
and mother of lies ministered to their souls' comfort, and they were able to regard 
themselves and their croft as victims of truly hard luck. 

Sometimes a chief would hold a more or less formal regatta, in which rase there 
would be less chance of evading outright ilefeat, for be would give judgment on the 
races and designate the winners. In fact, these regattas were much more cereinonioua 
affaiia. There was indeed no starting point, and no winning base, but certain rules 
luui to be observed. Canoes wen; often classed for raring, according to length. 
But much more usually, length of hull was disregarded and height of sail taken as a 
standard. Word would be sent out that on a certain day all canoes hanng a sprit 



BO many fathoms long might race for mastery with the craft of such-and-such a chief. 
No other restrictions were imposed; it lay tlwn with the iugennity of competitors to 
lengthen their boonui, or to devise new metluKls of getting a greater sail area, while 
all alike had the same length of sprit. Ver)* often the device was to add an auxiliary 
spar, as shf.wn in the accompanying sketch, which really amounted to a sprit properly 
so-call«l, and by which the leach of the sail was indehnitely heightened. 

V.—Notes ox Astronomy. 

The (Jilljcrtese had an ingenious method of teaching astronomy at home. A 
j-outbto be instructed in star-lore was made to sit at the lease of the central pillar of 
any large duvlling. so that!« faced the eastern slope of the roof.* The ea^va of this 
represented tlic eastern horizon; the upward slope of thatch, the eastern sky ; the 
ridge-pole, the remth; the westward fall of the roof behind him, the western sky. 
Tl>e summit of tl» central pillar. In' which he sat, represented the star Rigel. which 
is called Tattitd-x-ni-Karanm—Ridge-pole-ijf-hearm. From that middle point began 
his instruction. Just as the roof was divided by the lines of the rafters, so the hcawns 

• The dopes of the root of every Cilbertear house were cost and west, the gabka being north 
nod MQlh. 
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were plotted out lor him in linen of jmncipal ntare; e\-r.ry constellation of the Oil- 
bertesc chart was allotted its imaKtnary place in the tfiaUh, according to what wc 
should call its angular distance from Rigel, and its declination north or south of that 
star. Line by line he learned them: first the RiiM-tt ntda (middle line), with its 
IraJer, Rigel; then a line to north of tlie middle, led by tbe Pleiades; after that, 
a southern line beginning with Antares ; and so on. Ihdore the pupil was allowed to 
identify a single star in lieaven, Ik* had to be word-perfect in this preliminary, theo¬ 
retical grouiidworlc, and in addition, he had to know* by heart long lists of .stare by 
which courses might l>e steensi to tbe various lands included in his instrurtor’a 
geography. Then only was he taken to the eastern beach and introduced to tlie ojen 
heasens. 

One of tlie metboils of memorising the guiding stars on any specific course wa.s 
to weave a tale about them, wherein they figured as {lerRonH or objects seen during 
the \i>yage of some fictitious character. Very often, the better-known folk-stories 
of the race were adapted to this purpose. Some popular hero of myth is said to hare 
set out on a journey to a particular place ; first he came acroes an old woman sitting 
at the floor of her itouse (Pleiades), on whom he played some familiar trick, which 
caused her to run away westwanl (i.r. ilecline towards her sitting). Next, he met 
a man coming in a canoe from tbe east (this is to say. he then steered by the star 
Alfleboran in the constellation of Taunw. which is V-shaped, like the section of a 
canoe). With him he held conrerse until the old woman, who had run away from 
him. fell itjto the sea (the Pleiades set); she made such a ilreadful noise that the hero 
of the ulc ran away to eostwanl and took refuge with twT 9 old lepers (Gemini). And 
so on, until the tale has unfolded the whole scries of stare hy which a canoe is guided 
to some (lartirular land. But these stories are exceedingly difficult to solve, for the 
star-lore or each family was one of the most secretly kept of all posarasions, anfi the 
various disguises, under which the rotutellations were portrayed, dilTered with the 
fancy of the instructor. It is only by dunce nowadap tlut one finds a key to such 
tales. Within lulf a generation all traces of the rich astronomy of the race will be 
gone for erer ; the ilay of long-voyaging is gone ; the old men, whose memories of 
trawl are even now rusty, wrill lie deail, leaving a younger generation which cares 
nothing for these things. 

The following is a list of star-names, collected from the Lslands of Tarawa and 
Beru, against which I lure set a few equivalents. Of these I am reasonably sure, 
but nevertheless except in the cases of the more brilliant stars, I should not care to 
dogmatiac on my interpretations. 


JovnMl oflht Bofl Anihipcietkal ImMMit. VoL LIV. I02». PtaU XXL 



I. aiLBBKTSSK " BAOROA *’ VK ORBT-WATBB CAROK. A UUT RORmoR 05 ABCILAMA ULA5U. 

(rt corRmT or iiRR. R. c. auor.) 



S. RAORO CARORS URRtI TIT lOR A START. 


3. CAROR or TARAWA WITH IT>Mra«lITR 
no AT- ATTAimiRRT. 


CAXoes IX TiiR niLnEKT nL.ixns. 
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Gilbertcae n«m«. 

iCquivmloit. 

Notea. 

1. Aei Jiili . 

Itciadta. 


2, Maliriti . 

Kigel (/I Oriuois). 

Called familiarly Taabuki-tti-KimitBa, 
Kidgrpole-of-heavm. 

3. Tt Boto-n-cM 

.Mdebanui (a Tftoti) ... 

Lit. trana. of native name: The baao-of- 
canoe-rib. with rrfprrnre to ita place 
in the V-ahaped conatellation of 
Taurua 

4. Baba-ni-man . 

Siritta (a C^juiia 5Uj.). 


5. Ktima-n-nmlxt ... 

Betdgnewi (a Oriouis). 


8. Trini-Karoa . 

3. (. { Orionu ~. 

Lit. traua. The FUhermen. Theae are 
the three atan in the Hdt. 

7. . 

The three tiny «tnf» in • 
line from X. to 8. at the 
linar (E. end) of the 
Belt. 

Lit. trana. The weaving of the aerven. 

8. Tt tia-nola-k-iiuii 

Sroeli ■ter between { 
OrioniB end the •bovp. 

lit. trana. The carrier of the aoiren. 

9. .Va-Aa&oiMi . 

/Prooyon (a Cania Min.), 
(^ia MinorU. 


10, Bat-Kart . 

a Hj'drae. 


11. Maiaroa ... 

Hpkw (a Virginia). 


12. .iN/inHmuntca. 

(•eminiiCaatorend MIox) 


13. Kaama . 

Houtbem Ctdob. 

Kilama-iti and Kaatna-mbt {Kaama- 
Jtatk and Kaama-lteinklt) are two 
romponruta. 

14. Tokia and Brlma 

Pointera to Crosa. 


15. Saimtta 

Vonua (Morning atar). 


18. Tt Uoi-larJi-ti 

Venua (Evening atar) ... 

.\tao called Tt Uoi-ni-agatHa, the atar of 
daylight. 

17. Kt$-meamg . 

Capella (a Aurigae) 

Lit. trana. Make-north. 

18. Ka-maiatei . 

Canopua (■ Aigha) 

Lit. trana- Make-aouth. 

10. T« O-ni-Kiiiba . 

Corona Borealb. 

Liu tnutt. TlM>roclo»areHjf-«UMi* 
pipers. 

20. Ati Auit-k-maalmbtt ... 

Kerend atara in the oon* 
atellation of Cancer. 

lit. trana. .Vai .4N/i-(ka-mia<y (acc 
No. 1). 

21. /timin’iiMMto . 

Antama (a Scorpionia). 


22. Sonnaaha . 

a Argaa. 


23. Tt Baruiioa . 

Corona .AnalraiU 

A Baraitoa is a certain aort of hat. 

24. T* Atuti . 


Lit. trana. The hammer-headed ahark. 

25. Tt bai-hnrtburt 

— 


2A. Tt bai-bmobtiaH ... 



27. Tc hwt-bwe ... 

— 

Lit. trana. The twin, or else, the twig. 

28. /taH-N-HinuriMiata ... 

— 

Lit. trana. The crown of Kimwimaata, 
(am No. 21). 

29. Bai-biitfao . 

— 

Lit. trana. Thing-filthy. 

30. Bohmaa . 

— 

A atar maiiiing the northern aolatloe. 

31. Tttntjta . 

— 

The tngta ia a tree: Ptmpbit aetdala. 

32. Katannga . 

— 

33> /Tao •»« 

— 

Lit. trana. Porpoiaea. 

34. Tt Kumrk . 


ICaaMie ia a wooden bowL 

35. /Toininia . 

— 


38. Kahairtkextkt ... ... 



37. Tt ffai-Ni-iMM ... 


Kai-ni-moi is a ladle of cocoont ahelL 

38. Kamtio ... ... 



39. Kamtirariki . 



40. Tt Kabam ... •... 

— 

Lit. trana. The rat-trap. 

41. Tt nMiMi . 

— 

Lit. trana. The crab. 

42. Matinaba . 


Probably aitotber name for Capella (ae 
No. 17), 
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Gilb(tt<a« nunc. 


Equivalent. 


Note^ 


43. MaatftaUka 

44. Tt mabulonga 

45. T* w mb rn tonoa-mi' 
40. Maakian 

47. 7> maa-KHili .. 

40. XaitUti 

40. <VnilMa.H(.^tir( 

50. XakahiU 

51. Tea Sntian 

52. Saatirta 

S3 A'oubtttbtet ... 


51. .VaAonofa 

55. Teitmamnanf ... 

56. T’ortiSuSua ... 

67. Toriba . 

58. T$ labio . 

69. Urn . 

60. T* tea . 

61 . A’aiaba . 

62. tfamaiaina 

63. Taut ... ... 



Xoabirrbtce ie the name ol a mythical 
petwmage. who araua to be the paUtin 
of the catecradle. 


Lit. traoa. 


Squat in a row. 


•*« 


The Milky Way. 
The Moon. 

The Son. 


Tabio ia the eteermg purchaae of 
_ fore and aft. 

U a means anj;r>'. 

Lit. traoa. The canoe. 


a canoe 


let Day 
2od Day 
3rd Day 
4th-l0th Day 
llth-2Std Day. 
24lh Day ... 
25tb-30th Day 


Phases or the Moox. 

... As.a'Un ( « lea(~oi*ffagrafja tree). 

... fiuli-it-itn ( *3 morement.of-6ah). 

... Koran { = fibre of coronut-husk). 

... yfonwla ( is human, in its right mind). 

... Kartao (probably = ifa, fish, and root, good). 

... Xewwroro (Anc* = tongue; roro —■ dark). 

... A'oifi ( a all gone-moaning that there are no fish to bo caught 
daring thcae days). 


VI.—GibBKRTKSE Names for Parts of a Caxoe. 

While Baurva is the name gi\-en to the large, ocean-going vessels of the Oilbertcac, 
the genenr name for canoe ia tnr, a word which appears over the whole Oceanic area 
in various forms : ep. Marquosan. Tahitian. Tongan. Ttikelau, vaica ; Fijian. iranXa ; 

Afaori, wtka ; Samoan. «o’a; Tanna, tala ; Indonesian, trod, waga, teog, and so 
forth. 

But although tra is the only word consciously used by the GiilN.'rte.se to signify 
canoe, they have preserved another form, namely, ala in the compound Bare-ala, 
a mnoe thed, and in a great many names of legendary canoes, such as “ Aka-aka,” 
Aka-bu toatoa *’ and “ Aka mnnono-nbe.'’* We seem to see ala once more in the 


u- ^ ahc«tori of the race from 

? to U.e t„l^ Idmida dfa-ha-torto, - Caaoe-breed brnw. ; dko-mwcuomho - Csnoe- 
JUimno-bland. Manooo is the smsU bilsnd in the oeeu gut between Upolu and Suraii 
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word nka-tca {to gofi$hing), where it is curiously linked together with the more usmil 
form ira. 

In inian^ (to use a float while swunmittff) we appear to have yet a third \ 7 irmnt 
preserved, though it has departed somewhat from its original sense. 

The side of a Gilbcrtese canoe from keel to gunwale line is theoretically di\'iiled 
into four equal parts. The lowest is called the buala. This word is applied to the 
garboard strake, but not confined to it, for it also deaigiuites tine full quarter of the 
canoe s depth amidships. The division above the huaka is named nantfoa ,■ owr that 
ia the bua ; and highest of all is the m". It is difficult to be more precise in describing 
these divisions of the vessel’s side, for they do not in any way govern the laying of the 
planks in the hull, being merely, as it would seem, academu; ap{iortionnu*nts. For 
the first two I can find no obvious meaning, but, of the last two. bua signifies throat 
and in, mouth. I think that in past days these names lm<l some riderence to the 
cur>*atur« of the canoe’s checks between keel and gunwale, but later lost their sig¬ 
nificance on account of some moilificatiun in the shape of the hull which took |ilace 
locally. 

The list of canoe-parts and sailing-terms which follows lias, unfortunately, to be 
made from memory, as the accident mentioned in an earlier note lust me not only 
my measurements of the Abemama Baurua, but also a very complete collection of 
nautical idioms. 


About-ship ... 

• •• 


aaa 

aaa 

Riaki. 

Adrift . 

• •• 

• as 

aaa 

• a* 

Tabta. 

Aft . 

««< 



aaa 

l-buki. 

Aground 

• •• 

• ae 


aaa 

Koro. 

Anchor 

... 


aaa 

aaa 

Ro, oli-a-ro (ofi — rock). 

to 


•*a 

aa* 

aa* 

Roa. 

Bail 


• a. 

*** 

• a* 

KaiH-itL 

Bay . 

.e. 

as* 


a** 

ifanoka-a-ahu ( m elbow-of-latHl). 

Board . 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

Rai, Kmi-raboba ( wood-board). 

Boom (of Mil) ... 

• •• 

aaa 


aaa 

ImaioaHO (i-nano ss below). 

Brace (of mast) 

• •• 

aaa 


fa* 

Turo. 

(of outrigger) 

see 

aaa 


• a* 

itai. 

„ (of hull) ... 

• •• 

aaa 


aaa 

Kai-n-ao ( ™ wood-of-overaide). 

Bnete . 




aaa 

Attg. 

M bsttiing... 

• •• 

aa. 

aaa 

aaa 

TowiAcabe, uapi-ro, aagi-wao. amg-taam. 

„ light 

... 

aaa 


aa* 

Ttma-o-angl v whifl-of-wind). aMgi.niaai 

Building (a canoe), the act of 

aaa 

aaa 

ftoboa. 

Calm, dead 

• •• 

aaa 

aa* 


AirriX'i. 

Canoe . 


aaa 

aaa 

• a* 

»•<«. 

.. (idea of: iemrard 

aaa 


aaa 

JCaiea, 

.. „ wiiultranl 

aaa 


aaa 

Raama. 

Capidze. 

• •• 


• aa 

aaa 

Bara. 

Capauod 


a aa 

aa* 

aa* 

Bara, baraaki {ki is paaaire suffix). 

Carrel-joint 


aaa 


aaa 

taao. 

Caulk. Caulking 


aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

An. 

Clew of nil (at peak) 

a*. 


a*. 

aaa 

tabem-ni-loe. 
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Clew of aoil (at tliniat) 

aea 

aaa 


IFi>a.M (= tooth-of-aail), iti-mi-bttti. 

„ (at end of boom) 

aaa 

••• 

BuU-mi4iaMga. 

Clinker joint ... ... 

• aa 

• •• 

•♦♦ 

Karima, 

Curmil. 

awa 

• aa 

• •• 

Aira. 

Daahboaixl (at ■tema)... 

eaa 

aaa 

•aa 

KartUAm, 

H (atiidea)... 


aaa 

•♦a 

takaa. 

Die (of wind). 

• •a 

*•• 

• a. 

MaaetriH, KaakiAiai ( ~ caat off winga). 

Down by atem. 

.a. 

aaa 

♦ aa 

Taomoa{lao^ prow; okw « forward put). 

.. by atem „. 

• aa 

aaa 

••a 

Taohuki (too « prcaa; 6«Af .. after part). 

1 . wind ... 

aaa 

• aa 

aaa 

/,aam ( <= under). 

E*»e away . 

aa# 

aaa 

aaa 

Kaaki, Kanakoa. 

Bilge of pUnk. 

aaa 

• aa 

aaa 

Imta. 

Float of outrigger 

• a. 

aaa 

• aa 

Rama. 

n attachment of to outrigger 

• aa 

• aa 

TabM. 

•* we* aa# 

aaa 

• aa 

aaa 

Kha, bait, barbell. 

Forward (ol any craft) 

aaa 

■ aaa 

aaa 

l-maa. 

Oafl or aprit . 

aaa 

• •• 

aaa 

Imaittu {i,tia = above). 

Uunwaie . . 

aaa 


aaa 

Kai-n-OA. 

Halyard 

aaa 

,,, 

aa. 

Irate., 

Haul in ... ... ... 

aaa 

aaa 

• •• 

Kaiika, 

Haul up (aa the aail) ... 

aaa 


... 

IraLea. 

Hole bored for laahing 

aaa 

waa 

♦aa 

Mata ( .. eye)^ 

Bed ... ... ... 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

Kabi. 

laahing of hull . 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

Kobti, 

Buff ... ... ... 

aa. 

• aa- 

aaa 

Tewta-rahi ( = throw up). 

Haat ... ... ... 

aa. 

aaa 

••• 

Aatanf, 

.Navigator 

• a. 

•aa 

• aa 

Tongo-hiri, Umga^biti. 

Ocean . 

• aa 

• aa 

•aa 

Maraira, 

Outrigger 

• a. 

aaa 

• aa 

Kioto, 

t. trarurentp batteru on 

♦aa 

• •• 

Xaamimaa. 

M endmoat tranarene batten 


Kat-mi-marmtia ( s wood-of-oceui). 

M outer brace of. 

to hull 

... 

... 

Btti-m-tinaaikn ( <• bracisof-outride). 

M inner brace of, to hull 

•aa 

aaa 

Bai-n-maren ( = braoe-af-iniide). 

M platform of 

aaa 

• aa 

♦aa 

Baretama, 

Paddle. 

aa. 

... 

... 

Bm-n-ari. 

Punt, to . 

aa. 

aaa 

aaa 

Aoaoa. 

Punting-pole . 

aaa 

• aa 

aaa 

/Tai'iiHriao. 

Kaoe, to (in canoea) ... 

aaa 

• •• 

aaa 

Uaia-w, 

Keadjttat. to (a part of a oanoe) 

aaa 

a aa 

Biinga {am touch). 

Repair, to (a canoe) ... 

aaa 

♦aa 

aaa 

Kaba, Karihaata. 

Rib (of caiHW). 

aaa 

aaa 

• •• 

Aiai. 

Saila . 

• aa 

• aa 

• aa 

It. 

M leach of 

aaa 

• aa 

aaa 

Tate. 

K peak of . 

aaa 

•♦♦ 

• •• 

iri-mtait. 

n ahoot of 

aaa 

• aa 

aaa 

Baba. 

Kail, to ... ... 

»aa 

... 

• •• 

trie. 

K faat . 

aaa 

•aa 

♦aa 

Kai4mti, ba-bati, batarert, Kaaeati. 

.< up wind 

aaa 

aaa 

aa. 

Ara-rate (rait » up). 

H on a beam wind 

• •• 

• aa 

• a. 

Riria martJrt.m (e amg (w to-weU'-M-a-guin 
the-cmat-of the wind). 

8ca(ia lagMn)... 

• aa 

•aa 

aaa 

Taari. 

., (outride lag^) ... 

• •a 

aaa 

• aa 

Maratca. 
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Se» choppy. * ... 



aaa 

aaa 

Soo-moro, iMo-batia. 

„ crow, a 

«•« 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

Sao-bangatL 

K eonfuned. a 

••• 

aaa 


*•* 

Xao-ni-Kaimno, nao-bai-mi-tut~tia. 

Star . 

aaa 

aaa 


aaa 

Iloi {Iloimna <= navigate by stats)!. 

Slay, from macthead to outrigger 

• aa 

aaa 

dia. 

f* ** 

•teiua 

aaa 

• aa 

Taumori, KeUanfitang. 

„ {rom peak to outrigger 


aaa 

Tikotil». 

Steer, to 

• •a 

aaa 


• aa 

Tam-hwt ( bold-oar). lafraiM. Bic*» 

Steering-oar 

aa* 



• aa 

Jfaw. 

.. purebaae for 

aaa 


• aa 

Tabio. 

Stepof niaat ... 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

TtikoUiin* 

„ of nil 

aaa 


aaa 

aaa 

? 

Swell . 

aa« 


aaa 

aaa 

Sm/mta. 

Thwart. 

• aa 



aaa 

Kittro-moli ( => outrider—shortened). 

Tide ... ... 




• a. 

to. 

•pring 

— 


aa* 

— 

Moa-n-ia (ikm is auperlative). 

. neap 

*»a 



.a. 

la-nt. 

.. low .. 

• aa 


• aa 

• aa 

On. 

M high ... 

aea 


aaa 

aa« 

ta-bmii. 

M flood 




aaa 

In-nit, 

„ Very high ... 

•aa 

• aa 

aaa 

... 

la-biAa. 

Vo>*age. a 

aaa 



• a. 

Bant. 

9t to ... 

aaa 




Bonn. boUnn. 

., to prepare for a 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

lenlana. 

.. to aet forth on a 


aaa 

a • a 

Bntn ( » embark). 

Wake (of a vewei) 

aaa 

aaa 


aaa 

D'raiit. 

\Tave ... ... 

aaa 




.Vao. 

Weather, fine ... 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

••• 

Boot. 

,, fonl ... 

aaa 


aaa 

aaa 

Bnain. 

W tnd ... ... 

aa« 

aa« 

aaa 

••• 

Ang. 
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HYDERABAD CAIRN BITIULS AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE. 

[With Pi.ate8 XXII—XXVHI.l 

By E. H. Hunt. M.A.. M.Ch. (Oxon). F.R.CB. 

CiBT'URAVKS, with KtoM cutIcs, aiv common in South India, and are found iu 
association with pillar stones, dolmens, etc. 

They have been called cairns by many writers and the word will be used in this 
paper, though the height of the nibble stones inside the circle does not fully justify 
its use. The subject matter will mainly bo confineil to one particular type of burial, 
studied by the writer in the Hyderabad State. 

.An account will be given of the main structural features and of the methods 
which have been adopted in opening. 

Under separate aection.s will be considered shortly—(a) Bones ; (6) Pottery ami 
Pot-marks ; (c) Beads ; (d) Gold and silver ; (e) Copper; (/) Iron. 

History, legend and present-day customs will be discussed in cormection with 
the burials and, finally, a short note will be added as to their significance. 

SuWACK FEAXmE-t. 

The main surface-indication of the presence of cist-burials is a group of stone 
circles (Pis. XXII and XXIII). These v-ary in diameter from about 18 fwt to 
70 feet or more. Individual stones may wei^ os nuich as five tons, but the average 
is far smaller. Granito and black stones from intrusive igneous dykes are u.*)ed 
indiscriminately, according to tlie material available. 

The site of a cairn field is im’ariably liard ground, which is not suitable for 
cultivation. Near by, however, is irrigation, and there can be little doubt that 
the people who nuide the cairns li\'ed nuiinly, as do their present-day successors, 
by means of this form of cultivation. 

Cairns are found singly, in twos and threes, and in groups which may number 
thousands. Taking Secunderabad as a typical area, within a radius of about five 
miles six large groups can be seen to-day, and many small. The inference is that 
each group was but a local burial ground. 

The elaborate nature of the grave and the labour inroh-ed in coruHtructiiig it 
lead to the further inference that important persons alone could have been honoured 
by this form of interment. 
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Th»! conclusion c«n thus be warheil that the people who made these caims 
held full control of South Indm for a prolonged period. No figure can be given 
which own approximately estimates the number of these biiriab. but for the 
Hjileralwd State alone it cannot be far short of a million. The number of centuries 
which cover what may be u*rmed the " Cairn Period " must remain at present a 
matter for mem speculation. In any case, one must infer tliat considerable intervals 
of time separate the individual caim.s of any one field, and. still nuire so, the different 
groups. Variations in the structural features of different types of caims and in 
their contents call for co-ordinated study, and one nuiy hope that when this study 
is taken in liand there may result the possibility of classifying cairns in accordance 
with their relative age. 

.\ common “ v-ariant" type of cairn is to be seen in large numbers lietween 
the two Maula Ali hills near Secunderabad, at Begurapet. at Kompilly. ami at 
Raigir. In these the space within the stone circle is nearly filled by a huge granite 
slab. Under this slab is the cist cavity, and into a cist of this nature at Kompilly, 
twenty men entereil at one time. The mechanical ilifficultie.s which focc anybody who 
triw to open up thus t jtjc of caim are serious, and so far no real study has been made. 

Pillar stones form another important surface feature. In a very Ivrge group 
a mile from the Begumpet railway station four such pillars are found in two definite 
l>aira. each pair being on the north and south line. In a group two miles east of the 
main Raigir group there is a large circle the most northerly stone of whkh is a pillar 
about i’) feet high. \ sketch published by iliss Craham a century ago shows that 
other pillars of this nature exist, ineorporatetl in circles. Tlie fixing of these pillars 
in the north mlds to the significance of the customary north and south position tif 
the cists. 

During the opening of ten caims at Bowenpilly many interesting points were 
observed as to surface features. Nothing wliatever was found inside some of the 
mote clearly defined circles, and it was concluded that these might be merely 
cenotaphs. This observation has not been confirmed, so far, in other groups. The 
best results at Bowenpilly were obtained from caims selected because there was 
an upstanding heap of rubble stone, this being a oerUin indication that the cist 
had not been rifled in the post, and a probable indication that the roof stones would 
be intact and the cist contents in good condition. To any who desire to opi;n caims, 
this |ioint may be commended. 

Denudation of ground surface can be oh9er\’ed well in many groups, particularly 
at Bowenpilly. In one port of the caim field cists lie deeply buried, and are covered 
with a layer of rubble stones many feet thick. -4s one moves across the field the 
cists are found at a decreasing ileptli, and roof-stones appear on the surface. 
Proceeding further, side-stones appear and the deeper parts of cist cavities. 
Finally, floor-stones arc on the present-day ground surface, and areas can be seen 
which presumably once held caims of which all trace has now vanished. 
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Now, these cgim fieliU are aituatui on hard ground, consisting mainly of 
“ muomm " soil, the result of ilecompositjon of granitoid gneiss in situ. The land 
surface is the ol<lest in the a'orld and has ne\-er been under the sea since the 
Vindhyan period. Rain falling directly on to this hard surface is the sole agent 
which can cause denndation, and we have here a rlear inilicationof considerable age 
for the burials. 

The STRUcn'RAi. Feati'res of a Cairn and the MimioDs Used in Openinq, 

.4 caim having been selected, a clear label is painted on one of the stones of 
the circle. Thus “ R. XIX’* can be seen on a stone (Fig. 1, PI. XXIV), the 
plate auto mat ically ivcording the serial number of the caim. The north and south 
line is next marked out and a measuring tape placed along this line. 

It is convenient to fix this line once and for all by means of paint marks on the 
stones. Later, when the cist is exposeil, the tape can be replaced along this line, 
and the camera will record the exact deviation of the long axis of the cist from the 
north and south line. 

Excavation can now be commenced, pickaxes lieing used. .4s a rule nothing 
of special interest u found in the surface layers, and for a depth of many feet hard 
masses of rubble stones nee<I to Ite reriuived. The rusted remains of iron axe-hea<ls 
are sometimes found near the surface, quite close to the stones of the circle. After 
the rubble has been remov'ed the underlying “ mooram " soil is exposed, and the 
pickaxe continues in use. At a greater or less depth the heail- and foot^stones of 
the cist are found projecting nearly vertically upwartls. Tliese are cleared and the 
roof of the cist expooeil. One can now probe the interior of the cist through a liolc 
made betw'cen two of the roof-stones. If a cavdty is found the outlook is good. If, 
however, mof-atones have broken and have fallen bodily into the cist cavity, 
followct] by a show'er of rubble, it is wiser to abandon the cairn and start on 
another, for the contents of the cist will be ruined. 

The real labour of excavation now begins, though for a time work b easy, 
for ]>ickaxes can still safely lie allowed. 

For a wirle space round the cut, “ numram” b gradually taken out, care being 
exerrised that no objects are miMed. 

Fimb are made in most unexpected places, but as a rule notliing turns up till 
a level b reached about half-way down the side-stones. The rim of a pot showrs 
up, and if thb wan not broken originally it will be broken by the pickaxe which 
disclose<l it. No tool may now be used except small wtK)den sticks or tent pegs, 
fine knives, and the like. Bit by bit the soil b broken up, loosened and remosTd, 
the pota appearing one by one. 

Infinite patience b required and very close control of all who are working. 
When all b comjdete the camera records what has been found. The difiirulties 
facing the photographer are considerable, but can bo overcome. A long iron ladder 
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with angk'-iiun supports stmddles the excavation. The camera i« held at the top 
oil a movable wooden extension piece, which allows of any position ladng used. 
Dawn provides ideal light conditions, illumination being difluscil even in the dee{)est 
comers of the excavation. .An actinometer infallibly dictates the exposure, while 
the use of lenses of different focal lengths gi\'e» one complete control of the area 
which is to be included in the record. For the fim^st work a stop of F/Ct and a slow, 
fine-graineil plate can be recommendeil. In this manner a series of photographs 
can be obtained showing in plan vie»' e%Try cist which htw biM;n expoaeil. with the 
pots surrounding it. 

PI. XXIV, Fig. 1, of Raigir XIX. shows a stage of cxcaN-ation. The earth 
which has been remo%’ed is seen as a ilark ring outsulc the circle of stones. 

The top of the cist of Raigir XIX is seen to lie fairly near the surface, and the long 
axis is within 5 ilegrces of the north and south line. This is an average deviation, 
some cists lying within 1 degree of north, while, as an extreme exception, the cist 
of Raigir XXIV' {lointed north-ea-st. Innumerable cairns ha\-e lieen opened in the 
past bv ^Hagers for the purpose of rifling the cbta, and there is ample material 
for study Iving exposeil. It is clear that a north and south direction of the cist 
was an important item in the ritual of the caim builder. 

In the second photograph of Raigir XIX (PI. XXIV, Fig. 2) the ladder camera* 
stand hat been nso^’ed up over the excavation so that the lens is nearly above the 
centre of the cist, and the camera is pointing downwards. The cUt is seen to be 
aurrounded by puts, and the arrangement of these pots may las taken as typical. 
Note u group of small pots to the north, near the foot-rule, with ik» corresponding 
group to the south. Such groups are often seen, and in many cases are to faraway 
from the centre of the cairn tliat they lie under the stones of the idrrle, and under¬ 
cutting is required to expose them. 

On the whole, the pots are in good coniUtion, and many are still intact. It is 
for this reason tluit the Raigir field luu* licen chosen for exploration, for one caim 
at Raigir will produce more material for study outside the cist than will ten or tw^enty 
at Muula Ali, Bowenpilly. or Doruakal. 

The pots can now be renwived, and it is advisable to laliel each to show the 
position it occupied. Pots can then at any’ time be compared with the original 
photographic record, and as an example of the utility of this, one may refer to the 
line drawing of the pot-marks of Raigir XXIII. (Text-fig. I, p. 151.) 

Xf pots are taken out others will lie fouml under them, and many unexpected 
treasures come to liglit. Broken ring-stands are common. These pots hara been 
subjected to great pressure for a long period, and it is to be noteil that if a lid has 
given way so that earth has freely entered a large ]ir>t, the pol itself may be intact. 
Conversely, if the (>ot has collapsed the lid nuiy be intact. Some of the large {mta 
were originally nsed os prutecti\T receptacles for small pots, so that it is always 
worth while to search inside the fragment!* of every pot, bowewr broken it may 
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appear. Iron aickles, etc., are alio foimd. placed inside pota. Iron axe-heads and 
kni\'es, copper ornaments and bells, grindstones, etc., come to light, placed in 
the most unexpected positions. 

The Cist. 

The cist of Raigir XIX is seen in plan view, but thw gi\-e« a false impression. 
The photographs of Bowenpilly (PI. XXV") show the ronatruction of a cist to better 
advantage. 

Deep in the ground, sometimes over 16 feet below the present-day surface, 
lies a Boor-stone, with its long axis north and south. This stone is commonly about 
7 feet long, 4 to 5 feet wide and 6 inches thick. On its ends rest the head- and foot- 
stones. These are about 8 feet high, or more, and c«n\'crge towards each other at 
their tops. Along the edges of the floor-stone rest the big side-stones. These 
measure from 5 to 9 feet in height and from 7 to 11 feet in length, so that they project 
beyond the ends of the floor-stone to the north and south. They lean against the 
edges of the upright head- and foot-stones. Resting on the top edges of the 
side-fitones ore the roof-stones, these in their turn keeping apart the head- and 
foot-stones. The general construction of a cist is identical with tliat of a child's 
“ house of canls." 

Tliese stones have been carefully 8ha|KHl so as to make the box as earth-tight 
as possible. Note in Raigir XIX (PI. XXIV, Fig. 2) two stones on the roof, owr 
a junction of two roof-atones. Gaps were found under them, through which silt 
would have poured into the cavity, 

study of the exterior of a cist proves that the builders of the cairns intended 
to prevent stones and earth from entering the cavity. Meadows Taylor, in particular, 
misunderstood this point, with serious results. 

The double conwrgence of the side- and head-stones causes the upper opening 
of the cist to be constricted, and the only satisfactory method of studying cist 
contents b to lay the box open. X trench is dug along the whole length of a side- 
stone to the bottom, an<l this entails work to at least 4 feet deeper than the pots. 
Pickaxes can again lx* use<l safely. During this work of digging the trench a row 
of stones will be found in e\-ery cairn at Raigir, at a le\-el just lielow that of the pots. 

These stones surround the cist ami afford an interesting problem. It has been 
remarked above that cither to the north or to the .south of the cist, groups of pota 
are fotmd so far from the centre of the cairn that they lie under the circle. 

Taking the original depth of a eoim at 20 feet (Misadows Taylor found many 
much nwre than this), great difficulty would be found in placing the heavy cist- 
stones in position, unless there was a sloping entrance. Thus, in Raigir XIX the 
downward ramp would have lieen from the north, and in Raigir XVTII from the 
south. 

( airns such as Raigir 11. V, and XXIV’ show by their skeletal remains that a 
fresh body had been boned, and the inference is that the cairn was ready for use 
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before the death took place ; for days or weeka would be needed before the work 
wan completed. 

Taking the above pointa together (the layer of stonea round the cist, the 
pot-groupe lying under the> atone circle, the original depth of the cavity, and the 
evidence of buruil of fresh bodies), one can put forwanl an explanation which at the 
wont forms a useful guide to anyone who opens these cairns. The workers dug a 
deep hole with an entrance sloping down cither from the north or the south. Down 
this ramp they slid the cist stones and placed them in position, north and south. 
They then filled in the CB\Ttj’ to a depth of about 4 or 5 feet, to hold the cist-stonea 
firmly, and faced the surface with a layer of stones. 

The cairn was then ready for use at any moment, and in the direction of the 
ramp there would be more room for pots than at the opposite end. The lost feature 
of the cAirn to be completed would be the placing in position of the stones in the 
circle, and in many instances these would lie on top of such pots as had been placed 
in the lower part of the ramp. 

The Openiso of a Cist. 

Heavy roof-stones arc dangerous to handle. stone which may weigh over 
half a ton is supported on two long crowbars, and it is a simple matter to slide the 
stone sideways. The crowbars are lashed together, and when all is ready the 
workmen are told to come up out of the excavation. The rope is pulled, and the 
stone falls over on the side opposite the side-stone which is to be turned over. If 
no precautions are taken, grave injuries might result to the men, either through 
the stone itself or from crowbars being flipped in all directions. A few touches with 
a crowbar and the side-stone is now everted, disclosing the cist cavity. If the stones 
were a bad fit. the whole interior will bo found filled with earth and stones. In 
must cases a space is left at the top, and the undisturbed work of the white ant ia 
seen. In Bowenpilly VII and X and in Roigir XI the amount of silt which 
had worked ha way inside was alight, and some of the cist contents projected 
into the air. In Bowenpilly ^’TI a fine iron trident stood up in the north-east comer, 
bearing on its sliaft an attachment which was clearly intended to represent the framo- 
woric of a buflalo. Note the photographs of Bowenpilly I (PI. XXV) and the manner 
in which the silt has come in at the comers of the cist. This silt is fine, and Meadows 
Tavlor concluded that since it diflered from any earth near by it must have been 
brought from a distance, to be specially placed inside the cists. Such faulty reasoning 
leads to serious defects. 

There now comes the business of removing this earth, and in a cairn such as 
Haigir XXIV over 12 tons required to be handled. 

The pick and shovel may be used freely until the lower depths are approached. 
Wlien no more than a foot of silt is left, pots, etc., may be found at any moment, 
and it ia well to revert to the small sticks. The silt is softer than the soil amidst 
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which the pots outside the cist are found, and progress is quick. It is well at this 
stage to confine the work to one end of the cbt and to clear all silt right down to 
the floor-stone. If bony remains are found they should be left till later, but pots 
can be fully cleared. Photography is easy, for except at mUl-day a sheet can be 
put up covering the opening and diffusing the light. The main photograph should 
show all the cist contents in their original position, and may be token from ground 
level. The illustratbn (PI. XXV, Fig. 5) of Bowenpilly I shows the silt in process 
of removal, the south-west comer in this case being cleared first. 

Bo nee require special care, and a full knowledge of the human skeleton is essential 
if grave error is to be avoided. The common condition of such bony remnants as 
are present resembles ancient putty from a window frame, and little can be made 
out. 

Great interest, however, attaches to fragments on certain occasions, and it may 
be possible to determine the age or sex of the person buried. The problem of 
human sacrifice is again only to be dealt with by those who know one bone from 
another. 

It is a good rule to remove all pots temporarily before any attempt is made 
to examine the bones. Fine sticks can be used, and thin knives. .4 brush is also 
useful. Extended skeletons, as in Baigir II, V, and XXIV, can be cleared of silt 
without much difficulty, for all the bones lie in one plane on the floor-stone. 
Contracted skeletons are far more difficult to tackle, and huddled masses of bones 
of 8o\'eral persons are still more troublesome. 

In Raigir II prolonged work was rewardetl, for it could be proved that two 
left hip joints and a left elbow joint lay over two skulls. This moss lay to the west 
of an extended skeleton which was complete as regards neck vertebrv. .4 detached 
cervical vertebra was found elsewhere, and confirmed the curious position of 
indindual Iwncs in the huddled mass in suggesting that this mass represented 
two males who had been killed so that they might accompany the man, who had 
been buried lying on his back, with his dagger lictwecn his left wrist and his hip. 

In Raigir XXI a single skeleton by in the contracted pontion in the centre 
of the cist, head to the north. The skull showed female characteristics, and seven 
very small beads were found among the bones when these were subjected to close 
examination. A fine sieve assists in such a search. 

Raigir XIII was a most interesting raim, and the photograph (PI. XX\n[, Fig. 1) 
shows the floor of the cist. To the south is a pot, and near it is a Urge iron.ldiAtt. 
In the centre of tlie cist is a hea{>ed mass of bones froni,4",y;,’ij,*,gi •aaJfSs. In the north¬ 
east corner is a collection of bpis bzuli^hAaictf , 6J ounces in weight. Belund lie a fine 
curry stone, an iron dish, and in Irfic south-west comer a trulent, handle up. The 
forks of the trident, and an att aeJunenl simibr to that found in the open cavity of the 
cist in Bowenpilly VH, wer^e buried in silt and hwl rusted almost out of recognition. 
Xow this cairn and Raigi{r XIV formed a definite pair, with circles 33 feet in diameter. 
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and were selected for opening as they bore such a resemblance to two other cairns 
of the same size, both of which had yielded lapis lazuli beads, the *' double circle " 
pot-mark, and the bones of a small child (! female). Raigir XIV yielded no beads, 
no double circle mark, and bones from two males occupied the cist, w’ith no pots. 
The presence outside the cist of copper ornaments and grindstones, brought in, 
however, a domestic atmosphere, and it was by no means certain that the male 
bodies were not merely servants, slain os com[>anions to someone of whom no trace 
was found. The cairn labelled K. XIII was opened next, and above the cist a tine 
copper bell was found, with two fillets which fitted the neck of a calf. Numerous 
pots bore the double circle mark, so far only found in association with lapis l>eads. 
The bell suggcsteil a pet calf, and it was anticipated that lapis would be found *m 
the cut, and the bones of a girl. The lapis l>eaiis were soon discovered, but the 
bones were those of two hulking males, huddled up. The iron dish and the curry- 
atune suggested cooking and the female sex, but the iron knife clearly appertained 
to the male sex. Later the pot was removed, and while the writer and a friend 
were attempting to disentangle the trident and its attachments, Mahomed Beg, 
our faithful foreman, cleaned the pot. He also had expected to find lioncs from a 
child, and from the ground surface, fully 15 feet above us, we heard him remark. 
" The bones of the little girl are in this pot." We were dealing with an urn burial. 

Tlie male skeletons now ap]>eared in a different light, and seemed to be associated 
with the big knife. Had the knife l>een the weapon with which these servants had 
been slain so that they might accomjNiny their young mistreas to the Other World ? 
Hail the child «lied uncx|»cctedly, when no suitable coim was ready for her use ? 
The small, disintegrated bones which lay in the pot suggested a secondary intenuent, 
but no sure answer will ever be forthcoming to our questions. There remains the 
strong probability that some definite association exists between a {larticular pot* 
mark ami the burial of a I'ouug girL 

Two more ]K>ints in connection with cists may be mentioned. In Raigir XXIV 
the clearance inside the cist cavity was over 6 feet 6 inches, yet there was nothing in 
the cist which pnqected for more than a few inches abo\*e the lioor-stone. The huge 
cavity was wasted. Does this imply that bodies were placed in these cists in funeral 
chairs of some kind ! Tlic white ant would have destroyed all traces of woodwork. 
If this .suggestion is correct, much is explained. Cist cavities, up to 9 feet in vertical 
height, as'm Bowcnptlly IV, cease to cause surprise, and the cxtraordiimry confusion 
of Itoncs noted in some coims is e4{ually ex]>lained. 

In some cairn fields, particularly the group north of 51aula Ali, the cist slabs 
are so rotten tlmt with the forefinger one can scratch a hole thmugh a slab. Near 
by lies an edict stone with the common Sun and Muon symbols, and dating back 
seven centuries or more. This stone is of the same granite and looks as if it hod 
been carved yesterday. It seems that under some circumstances granite decomposes 
rapidly, and two common agents are salt and wood ash from jungle fires, etc. 

L 2 
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Neither of these agents can have acted at Slaula Ali. The cist abbs have bin deeply 
buried under open scrub jungle, excluding wood ash, while, geologically speaking, 
the Deccan granite areas are well known as being the oldest land surface of our 
pbnet and never to have been under the sen. Subsoil water contains a very small 
salt element, and thb disintegration of cist sbbs which u to be seen in some groups 
confirms surface denudation in suggesting a considerable age for the cairns. 

Bon-es asd Body Posmoss. 

The commonest body position b with the knees to the chin and the head to 
the north. As a rule, disintegration b so marked that little more can be made 
out. 

Multipb buriab are as common as single, and there b no suggestion that a 
cist was ever opened at a bter date so as to put additional bodies beside those which 
were pbced there originally. In Kaigir X^TI 8e\'en contracted bodies were 
dbtingubhed, and of these the skulb of three were in good condition. 

Extended buriab have been found in three cairns at Rstgir out of twenty-four. 
In Raigir XXIV a female skeleton by on its back, head as usual to the north. The 
remains of two other persons by in the cist, but little could be made out. In 
Raigir II a male skeleton by, as in Raigir XXIV, with two heaped skeletons to 
the west. These have been mentioned already, and since imder no circumstances 
can a man come to sit on lus own head, it was concluded that the heads had been 
cut off and thrown into the cist first, followed by the bodies. Meadowa Taylor 
showed, during hb exca\'ations at Raichur sixty years ago, that human sacrifice 
was common, and hb findings can be confirmed. In Raigir V the extended skeleton 
bv on its back, head to the north, but on the west instead of the oast side of the 
cbt. In the north-east corner of the cist were two skulb. separate from any other 
bones. In the south-east corner by the other parts of the skeletons from which 
these two skulb had come, and there was little doubt that again we were looking 
at e\'idencc of sacrifice. Raigir XIII has already been mentioned as another possible 
example. 

I'm buriab are found rarely at Raigir and at DomakaL Burnt bones are 
also found occasionally at Raigir and Domakal. At Motamurrec, some miles further 
to the east, cairns of a different t 3 rpe arc found, and in these burnt bones seem to 
l»e the rule. Co-ordinated investigation alone will decide whether or no these 
differences in body ponUon, etc., imply a difference in date. 

Skulb ate ilbappointing. Tlie three skulb of Raigir XVll were ruinetl by 
wbnt rain, but ap{>eared to have an index of about 75. One of the two skulb 
in Raigir V which by in the comer, and were presuihably from persons who hod 
been sacrificed, had an index of nearly 90. Thb figure b without value as a means 
of determining the ntcbl characteristics of the people who nuulo the cairns, for we 
must presume that such a skull came from a serv'ant, possibly of a subject race. 
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The skull from the extended skeleton of Raigir XXIV was in fair condition, anil 
ga\'e on index of 76. This figure is of importance, if any single measurement is 
ever of importance, for it is safe to conclude that this lady with her lapis beads was 
the person for whom the cairn has been made. 

The cairn builder seems to have had small bones and to have been about 
6 feet 6 inches in height. All three extended burials were of this height or Imlf an 
inch less. There is a great contrast between such bones and the bones which come 
from persons whom one must presume were sacrificed, for these latter are mai!8i%*e. 
The huddled position of the bones and the impossibility of clearing the skeleton 
properlv, prevents any exact estimate of height being given, but individual bones 
are longer than those from persons who clearly belonged to the race of caim builders. 

Pottery. 

This can roughly be divided into two classes; (a) Red pots; (6) Black pots, 
with red bases. 

(a) Red Po/s.—Several pots of characteristic site and shape can be seen m the 
photograph of Raigir XIX (PI. XXIV, Fig. 2), in position as found. For their 
support some form of ring-stand is needed, and from the paucity of ring-stands in 
the burials one may presume that the form commonly in use was of plaited grass or 
palm leaf, as in use to-dav. These pots are oval in section, and the base where it 
meeta the ring-stand is usually spherical (PI. XXVIl). 

There is thus a large area of support in whatever posrtiun the pot chances to 
be in. The modem potter has much to say on this point. It is difficult to make 
a large pot with a flat base, for any attempt to move it results in pressure being 
exerted on one part of the edge, and the edge crushea in. He makes his flower pots 
with imrrow and very thick edges to ensure strength, and the effect is clumsy. An 
oval pot, to be supported on a ring-staul. can be made uniformly thin and yet be 
stronger than the clumsy flat-based pot. The first inventor of this form of pot- 
shape was a mechanical genius. 

These pots are often ornamented with incised puttems, and, rarely, with painted 
patterns (PI. XXVIl), the design being geometrical, and possibly in imitation of 
basket work. 

The lids of the big pots of Raigir XIX have broken and the fragments lie in 
the earth which fills the interior of each pot. Three small pots, however, show lids 
shaped like flat dishes and placed on their pots concavity upwards. Sometimes 
they have their convexity upwanls, and in this respect as well as in their shape are 
the exact counterpart of Uds made to-day. These special lids form the only real 
direct connection between the burials and modem India. 

(b) Black PoU .—These were fired base up, and the exposed base is red. The 
black upper parts are polished. A broken pot of this type can be seen in Raigir XIX 
to the left of the cist, its rod base abowing as a thin ring on the right-hand aide 
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A commomr shape for these black pots is dish-tike, and as many as eight have b<^n 
found inside one of the large red pots. They have special lids, corneal in section, 
of \*aried and sometimes pleasing design. Black pottery ring-stands are sometimes 
found in position under them. 

A full expert description of the pottery has yet to be made. Some pots appear 
to have been hand-made, others turned on the wheel at a revolution rate of about 
fifty per minute. Other pots again seem to be partly wheel- and partly hand-made. 


Pot Marks. 

These present a very interesting problem. Their occurrence is widespread 
over South India and they have received various titles, such as “ potters' marks ’* 
ami “ ownere’ marks.” Largely as a result of these titles they have been considered 
as having no special interest. 

Now these marks are not port of the pot as originally mode, but have been 
scratched on afterwards, ami often in the most casual manner. They are not put 
«»n by the potter. 

The expression “ owners’ marks ” is equally open to criticism. It implies a 
definite intention to distinguish ownership, and a close study of many marks fails 
to reveal any confirmatory evidence that the pot marks are of this nature. X glance 
at the collected marks of one burial, Raigir XXIll (Fig. 1) brings out many points of 
interest. In the centre of the diagram is an outline drawing of the excavation as 
seen from the ladder stand. The original position of all the pots which bore nuirka 
is indicated round this central sketch. .iVlongside each ^lot is a copy of the marks. 
In this burial two marks were found on each put, three being tjie common number 
elsewhere. Note firstly that at least two seta of marks are found, excluding any 
idea of ownership of one individual, e.g. of the person who was being buried. Again, 
itote the different '* handwritingB.” In most burials where there are many pot marks 
four or five people were clearly concerned. Note the lop left-hand imirk, and the 
same mark at the bottom in the middle. Summon a molee woman who has never 
hclii in her hand a pencil, nor at any time made any attempt to write, hand to her 
a broken piece of pot and a sluup instrument oikI instruct her to copy a clearly 
execute*! mark. She fumbles, repeats lines, and, after infinite labour and with much 
distress, she produces a result closely resembling that seen in the lower mark of the 
diagram. Duplication of lines is her strong point. It is obvious that many of 
these pot marks arc the work of ignorant {lersons who have attempted to copy 
symbols. Tribal “ owners’ marks " they may be, but not the '* owners' marks " of 
individuals. 

The same mark turns up in burial after burial in the same group, an«l in group 
alter group, though these be a hun«lrcd miles and more apart. We must presume 
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that centuries st least separate burials which produce the same marks, and combina¬ 
tions of ; and there is a strong probability that they are symbols of some 

tdiich were of importance in their day. They do not indicate the contents 
of the pot, for the same mark is found on pots of all sizes and shapes. 


no. I.—auau xxm. 


rOT MAKIU. 



The “ double circle " mark has been discussed in connection with Raigir Xlll 
and seems to hint at a symbol indicating a young girL 

The marks found at Raigir, BowenpUly, Dornakal, Mutamuriee, and Markapur 
are shown on one sheet (Fig. 2), and most of those hB\'e been found repeatedly. 
It is rare now to find a new mark. 
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The first line shows s common set in which one seems to note the development 
of a simple symbol from a diagram of a crossed axe and spade, or similar objects. 

The second line includes two marks closely resembling two early forms of the 
** Ka ” mark of Egypt. 

The third line includes variations of a very common combination of a douUe 
curve arul fork. 
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no. 2.—corxacTxo auaxs. 


The fourth line shows cortunon and simple marks. 

The fifth line includes the ** double circle ” nurk. while the sixth line shows 
smofig other things a curious and deformed bow and arrow. 

It is clear that much further study of these marks is needed. 

BEAtM. 

These are found in a fair proportion of cists. Lapis laxuli, quartz and camelian 
are common nuiterials. 

They seem to be most commonly aasociated with female burials, and their small 
size entails very careful search, and sifting of soiL In two cairns (BaigiiJLlIl and 
XVI) large collections of beads were found separate from bones, in the north-east 
comers of the eists. 


X 
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The softer stones have been drilled straight through, but in the cose of quartx 
the hole is drilled from each end. and a close examination of the inner surface of 
the hole shows that the drill was probably a reed covered with emery or other hard 
powder. 

Lapis lazuli has the special interest of being a stone which is probably, but not 
certainly, foreign to India. Cashmere and Tersia are possible sources. 

GOU) AND SiLtTUl. 

These are vcr>- rare, and the writer has only found these metals in one cairn 
out of over Rfty. Among the bones of a small child, t female, m Raigir III were 
some small beads of lapis and camclian. and tliree small wire rings, deeply corroded. 

An expert mining assayer cleaned portions and found them to be made of silver 
plated with gold. The gold secma to bring m an association with the ancient gold 
mmes of the “ Old Men ” of Hutti. 640 feet deep, to this day a mystery. 

Copper. 

This is found fairly fiwjuently, and Meadows Taylor had the gootl fortune to 
find many bells. The writer Las found one only, in Raigu XIII. Two copper 
bands found atUched to this bell fitted the neck of a calf. Dishes are also fouml, 
and ornaments, aa in Raigir XIV. 

These copper articles are mostly broken almost out of all recogmtion, “ the 
metal having changed back again into an ore,” as the assayer put it. The actual 
compound seems to be a copper silicate. 

Bronze does not seem to occur. 

• Iron. 

Iron weapons and other articles are constantly found, and it is clear that these 
burials belong to a definite Iron-Age. 

Usually it is in a sad condition of rust, and it may only be possible to say, . 

Once upon a time, sometlung made of iron lay here.” Staiuiing ujiright in 
Bowenpilly VII and in Raigir XIII were two iron trklcnts, the prong end of the 
former and the handle end of the latter trident being still metallic. Dishes, arrow¬ 
heads, knives, spears, axes, etc., arc found. Of all these the most interesting was 
the Bowenpilly trident, standing up in the air-space of the cist, the lower end of the 
handle alone being corroded badly. The prongs had been riveted to the handle, 
and to the shaft a clamp was fixed, holding a peculiar attachment which resembled 
the framework of a builalo. 

In many countries the presence of iron would establish a limiting date, but it 
h* most unwise to apply to India sequence dates which have been worked out else¬ 
where. Ir^n ore, of excellent quality, is present in enormous quantity on the surface, 
and is readily reduced. A bonfire, or even an accidental forest fire, may result 
in “ bloom ” steel being found in the ashes. 
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Old, forgotten iron workings are noted by mining experts to be of prodigious 
size. The extensive indigenous iron-works of the villages, studied by Dr. Voysev 
and others, have now mostly closed down, but it is still possible to get steel of 
excellent quahty, smelted locally. In 1820 traders from Ispahan were taking local 
steel from Nirmal, and it is probable that the famous Damascus blades were made 
from this material. 

Classical authors, such as Aristotle and Galen, specify Indian steel. Finally, 
there is the Delhi bon pillar, rustless to this day, 48 feet 6 inches long and 5 feet 6 inches 
in circumference, whose like could not have been made in Europe till the middle of 
last century. 

Taking the above into consideration, it u clear that no limiting date can be 
named prior to which iron was unknown in South India. 

The Sir.NincANCE or these Cist-Graves. 

In the section of this paper wh'ich deals with the physical features of the 
burials, two points were noted which afford evidence of considerable age: (a) 
D<!nuilation to a depth of fully 15 feet of the hard soil in which the cists are 
buried ; {h) Rotting of granite slabs. 

Some of the pottery liears a close resemblance to that mode by the modem 
Inilian potter, and in the case of one special lid-shape this resemblance is so striking 
as to afford proof that the potter lias continued his trade with no violent interruption. 

Iron tridents also appear to bring in a direct •'onnection aith modem India. 
VSlth these, resemblances cease. 

Histor)* gives no clue. As regards the Hyderabad State, we can be confident 
as far back as .4soka. His edict stone at ^losld, near the old gold workings of Hutti, 
implies that his infiuence extende<l at least over the Raichur area of cist-burials 
and dolmens explored by ileadows Taylor. Further north, history is extended 
by the Veilic writings, and it is. {tcrhaps, significant that these writings are silent 
and give no hint of any knowledge of people who used this form of burial. 

Legend again affonis no assistance. “ These are the graves of the enemies of 
our ancestors." This was the sole legend which Mr. Wakefield could find in the 
IlyderalMid State. Two years ago some cultivators at Raigb built a hut in the 
centre of a circle. They explained that they liail no fear of the gho6trf"0f those 
buried under them, as the people who were buried Ixad no coimection with them. 

The customs of modern inhabitants of South India bring in so little connection 
with the ideas represented by the burials that one is left with the impression that 
the people who maile the cist-graves arc a " lost race.” 

U ho, then, were these people I To this question no answer is forthcoming. 
An early speculator was Miss Graham, who, a century ago, published a sketch of 
Indian Cairns, and likened them to ** Draidical remains ” in England. Meadows 
Taylor followed, and his sketches of the holed dolmens of France and of Rajunkalur 
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reproduced in many works. Attention has also been drawn to the striking 
tmblance between some ol the pot-burials ol South India and those of Meso- 


putamia. 

' .Vn even more striking series of similarities between the early Indian buriala 


and those of Egypt may here be mentioned. 

Mr. H. Balfour drew the attention of the writer m 1920 to the manner in which 
the polished black pots with red bases from Raigir resembled pottery of the Egjiitian 


2nd predynastic period. 

On the following day another high authority pointed out that the Raigir pot- 
jiiarks resembled those of other countries, noting particularly the " Ka " mark of 


Egypt-. 

In following up these clues, others have come to light. Perhap the most 
striking point of all is the manner in which the burials of Tarkhan in Egypt resemble 
in their general arrangement those of such a place as Raigir. Careful scrutiny of 
selected photographs is needed to distinguish the remains of an early Indian, 
surrounded by his pote, from those of an early Egyptian. Further, though difierent 
body positions are found, in both countries the long axis of the grove lies north and 

south. 

Again, lapis lazuli beads are found, though the stone is foreign to Egypt and 
probably so to India. Persia may well be a common source. 

It may be remarkwl that the Bnal typing of this paper is being done in the 
camp of Prof. Sir Flinders Petrie at Qau el Kebir. where the writer has been 
privileged to witness the opening of burials from the early predynastic period to 
the Mth dynasty. The red pots of Raigir resemble in shape, etc., those found in 
the earlv dynastic period of Egypt, while some of the first prehistoric Egyptian 
block and red pots bear a close resemblance to the Indian black and red 


pots. 

he regards the pot-marks, opart from the “ Ka ” mark, the general resemblance 
ia such tluit it does not seem wise to dismiss it as coincidence. 

Of {lointa in common, but unconnected with the burials, one may mention 
cultivation by irrigation. 

The most striking point of all is the similarity between the intertwined snakes 
of prehistoric Egypt and thoee of modern South India (Fig. S). (.-Incira^ 

1917, Pt. I.) 

In this connection Prof. Flindem Petrie has kindly written the following note 

“The pre-Aryan civilization in India produced pottery resembling some of 
that of the IVth dynasty in Egypt (2800 or 4800 B.C.). Yet the connection cannot 
have been direct, as the iron common m India then was not traded to Egypt, or only 
very rarely. 

“ The link is indicated by the earliest figures of the intertwined serpents and 
rosettes found in the 2nd prehistoric period of Egypt (4000 or 6000 B.C.), and also 
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in XeBopotamia, and much later in India. Though the roeette seems not to have 
been found with the snakes in Mesopotamia, jet it is likelv to occur there, as the 
rosette is from that region in later times. Thus the indication is of a common 
source down the Persian Gulf (as other things suggest) and to India. 

*' The Arjan invasion of India and civilization at the earliest is not before the 
XVHIth djnas^'. and has nothing to do with the earlier ages in Egypt.” 

Sde by side with these resemblances an equally striking series of differences 
can be made out, aiul whatever connection there may have been between India and 
Egypt in early days seems certainly to have been indirect. There is nothing to 
show that there was a direct influence on the part of Egypt over India, or of Ind^' 
over Egypt. 

A common source of ideas seems the most probable explanation, and t,^diying 
up of some intermediate country may well have led both to Egypt aiul India receiving 
ideas or peoples from the same parts, and, perhaps, at very different dates, t 

The iron found in Tn>lia may be a mere side issue, an industry of jungle tribes'; 
and those who used this form of burial may themselves have been ignorant of how 
to smelt the ore. 

All this, however, is mere conjecture, and the main object of drawing attention 1 
to the similarities between early Egypt and India is to emphasize the contention^ 
that the mass of material which awaits investigation in India has not yet receive<|| 
the attention which it deserves. 
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2. India (from Aaeaoii Egfpl, 1917. Part 1.). 
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NOTE ON SOXIE IRON AGE GRAVES AT ODUGATTUR. NORTH 
ARGOT DISTRICT, SOUTH INDU. 

[With Plates XXIX—XXXII.] 

By F. J. Richards, Esq., SLA., I.Ci5. 

Geography. 

The riTOr PaUr descends from the Mysore Plateau at a distance of some 120 miles 
west of Madras through the broken country of the Kangundi chieftaincy. Thence 
it flows eastward in a picturesque and fertile valley, bounded on the north by the 
Plateau and its foot-hills, on the south by the hill complex known as the .Tavadis, till, 
in the vicinity of Areot, it emerges on the historic plain of Tondai-mandalam, a focus 
of South Indian culture from the days when Kanchi (Conjeeveram) was the imperial 
capital of the PalUvas, till the estoblishraent of Madras as the southern headquarters 
of the British Raj. 

The Pilar valley marks the northern boundary of Tamil culture. It is accessible 
from the Telugu Deccan on the north by a number of posses which loom large in the 
military history of South India. It can bo easily entered on the west from the 
Bimmkhil (the basin of the Ptennaiyor or a Pinildni), and from the south by the 
\-alley which leads, east of the main maas of the Ja\’&di Hills, from Tiruvannamalai 
to Vellore. 

At a point about 90 miles from Madras and 14 miles from VeUore the Pilar is 
joined on the south by an afliuent from the Jav&dis, which in its coarse through the 
hills has carved for itself a valley of exceptional beauty. On the right of its main 
stream, some 18 riules by road from Vellore, is the village of Odugattur. .A mile south 
of this, on the opposite bank of the stream, in the limits of the “ revenue village ” 
of .Madaiyappattu, is a group of stone circles of tl»« type familiar in South India 
(see PL XXIX, Fig. 1). Odugattur stands about 1,074 feet above sea-level; the 
circles are just above the 1,100-foot contour line ; the stream between is about 
15 feet below the level of the adjoining land. 

Three of these stone circles, numbered 1, 2 and 3 in the plan (Fig. 1), were 
excavated by Mr. T. N. Hearsey, of the Forest Department, and myself in 
January, 1916. 

Grave No. 1. 

The circle averaged 43 feet in diameter, and was made up of 28 boulders. The 
capstone was about 14 feet long and 3J feet thick; ita surface was almost flush with 
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the ground. The diggen worked from the south side. The soil they turned out 
resembled the coarse rubble or breccia which passes, in the gneissio areas of South 
India, as gravel.” Possibly here it is not a natural deposit. 

After the coolies had dug northward under the capstone for a distance of about 
4 feet, the rubble ga\’C {dace to fine red earth. It was evident that the capstone 
overlaid a chamber excavated in the rubble, and that the chamber itself (as is usual in 
these stone circle tombs) was filled with red earth. Unfortunately it was impossible. 


no. I.—lira riJiK. 

Mraeurrmrats given in links of which 100 ^ 1 chain of 60 feet. Scale. | inch ^ I chain or 
I in 1,584. The figures in the oiielea lienotc the number of links in their diamcten. 



in the time at our disposal, to ascertain exactly the dimensionB of the chamber, but 
the red earth continued northwards to a distance of about 7} feet from the southern 
e<lge of the capstone, giving a width for the chamber of about feet (7| feet leas 
4 feet). 

Further excavation of the red earth revealed, at a depth of about 4 feet 8 inches 
below the capstone, a horizontal slab of gneiss, forming the floor of the tomb. The 
slab lay with its longer diameter east and west; it measured about 6 feet long. 
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3 feet wide at the wcatcrn end. 2J feet wide at the eastern end. and the 
comers of the eastern (or “head") end were rounded to a rough wmkircle 

thus— 

The grave furniture comprised— 

1. A number of objecU cut from chank shells ; mostly in the S.K. of the chamlier 

(PI. XXXII).. 

2. A stone pestle and mortar (N.W.). 

3. A palette (PI. XXXI. Fig. 2. No. 2). 

4. Fragments of human bones (S.E.) and some human teeth (N.W.). 

6. Some iron swords (N.E.) and daggers (N.W.) too heavily oxidized to permit 
of extraction in recognisable form, 

6. Two iron axe heads.^ 

7. A narrow-necked earthen \ossel (PI. XXX, Fig. 2, No, 3). 

Grave No. 2. 

The circle, the largest excavated, averaged 56 feet in diameter (inside measure¬ 
ment). and was made up of 33 boulders. The capstone, 2J feet thick, covered a rectan¬ 
gular chamber, enclosed by four upright sides, orienUted with its longer diameter 
east and west. Tlie dimensions of the chamber were—length 6 feet 8 inches; width, 
west end 3 feet 10 inches, oast end 4 feet 3 inches; interior height from capstone to 
floor 5 feet 3 inches. The north upper comer of the eastern slab was broken, leaving 
a semi-circular opening large enough for a slim man to crawl through. The fracture 
was possibly accidental, duo to the superincumbent weight of the capstone. The 
chamber was filled with soft red earth. 

The articles found included :— 

A. In the centre a large broken pot and some bone fragments. 

B. In the N.^^. comer a group of three snudi earthenware vessels, some iron 

pUtes, iron knives and spear heads. 

C. In the 8.W. comer a fine diorite (?) pestle (PI. XXXI. Fig. 2, No. 3) and 

neat by a group containing a diorite mortar, another pestle (cylindrical) 
(Pi- XXXI. hig. 2, Nos. 4 and 5) and a triangular slab of diorite (?) 
with rounded comers and edges, which has perhaps been used as a 
whetstone. (PI. XXXI. Fig. 2. No. 1). 

> (a).—Ireo *xr head. D inchn long. 2 inciiM wide at butt, 4| inebea at edge. 

(6).—Iron axe head. 0 inches long. 3) inchro wide at butt. 6 inche* at edge. The length 
wo* |in>bably origmaUy greater, os the butt end wo* badly diointcgnited. 

Thwe fornu on* pmutnably detivotirea from the atone celt through copper oml perhaiM 
brcmie. and mu»t hare been halted in a cWt stick, a practice still observed in Malabar and in 
PudukkAlloL See C.F.C., II. (». For foreia. cf. C.F.C.. 1». X,». |73. 174. and Kac 

P•• PI- !'’• l*» 17, 20. (Adi ch a n a ll ftr). See p. 162 for relereocea. 
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D. At the E. end a group containing a large jar and a conical vessel (both broken), 

and abo a mediom-Buged jar, associated with a few h uman teeth. 

E. At the N.E. comer another sheaf of iron plates and spear heads, associated 

with a s mall earthen vessel. 

The iron objects, the characteristic feature of this find, were, most of them, 
so badly disintegrated by rust that they fell to {doces in process of extraction. The 
iron sheets deserve special mention. In group E eight sheets were traceable, in group 
F seven sheets. Their varying shapes and dimensions are roughly indicated in 
Fig. 2. On one of themis a flattened iron loop, 2| inches bng and } inch wide. A 
few of them have a slightly thickened rim, and in others the rim is recurved. Several 
of these plates have small copper discs attached to them, some slightly conical, some 
flat. The largest conical disc measures Ij^ inches in diameter and stands nearly 



no. 2.—IKOS naTBS. 

(Scale 1 in 20. The oitcles <icnotc faronxe disai.) 



no. 3.— SOU). 
(Scale one-halL) 


{ inch high, and is pinned to a “washer” of the same diameter on the opposite side 
of the sheet. The other conical discs vtuv between {| inch and 1 inch in diameter, 
and each is attached to a small iron loop, {k inch high and | inch to | inch wide, on 
the re vers e side of the sheet. Tlie flat discs bear traces of ornament on their margins, 
but the copper is too disintegrated to permit one to distinguish the character of the 
decoration. 

One very curious form of ornament is attached to one of the iron sheets, viz., 
a flat sheet of copper cut rudely in the shape of a bird, the species of which it would 
be hazardous to guess. (Fig. 3.) 

Gravk No. 3. 

The circle averaged about 34 feet in diameter and was made up of 25 stones. 
The tomb chamber was in type similar to No. 1 and had no containing slabs. Tho 
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floor slab in this tomb was of irregular ovTil shape, with a major diameter, from east 
to west, of 4 feet 10 inches and a width of 2 feet 0 inches; it was about 3 inches thick 
and lay 5 feet 2 inches below the capstone. 

In this grave the tomb furniture consisted mainly of pottery; notably two tripod 
jars of the type shown in PI. XXX, Fig. 1, No. 1, and two others of the type shown 
as Fig. 2 of the same plate; a set of neat globular jars of the t 3 rpe figure<i in 
PI. XXX. Fig. 2, No. 2, and some choice samples of highly finished ie<.l and black ware 
(PI. XXX, Fig. 1, No. 3, and PI. XXXI. Fig. 1). Iron implements were represented 
by two axe heads and a knife 10 inches long, with a maxinmm wulth of 1 inch and 
a tang 2 inches long. Hie ordy chank objects were the curiou.s little cone referred 
to in note (b) to the description of PI. XXXII, and a few discs and chips, mostly 
triangular, figured in PI. XXXI, Fig. 3.* 

A Shrive. 

At the roadside adjoining the circle of Grave No. 3 is a walled enclosure, about 
18 feet square, the temonos of a stone cult in honour nominally of Anjaneya (the Monkey 
God, Hanuman). Hie cult stone (PI. XXIX, Fig. 2) is a slab placed on end facing east, 
uncarveil, but black with oil and painte<l with three ndinanu (the trident mark of 
Vishnu), each about 8 inches long. In front of the temenoa, and about 2() feet from 
it, b a dtjiattaml^m* (lamp-poet) of wood, with an iron brazier on top. The cult ia 
partially “ brahmanized ” in that no blood-sacrifice is oflered, the ritual consisting of 
breaking coconuts and of abhiahekam, Ke. bathing the stone with gki. milk and the 
water of tender coconuts, accompanied by oflerings of lime fruits and plantains. 
Special worship is offered in the months of PuraUtin (Sept.-Oct.), Kartigai (Nov.- 
Dee.) and at Bhogi-Pongal (January), and occasionally private vows are made and 
discharged. 

(Dearrijitive lial of objtcia found fotloxa ooerltaf.) 


* Two tma-cotts “ ipindle wboHs ” were aisu foand. but unfortunately no note was made 
at the time as to which grave the>' came from. They measure I inches in diameter, J-inch 
thick, and the central holes are -^inrh in diameter. 

* .Seen in the extreme left of PI. XXIX, Fig. I. 
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DESC'KIPTIVE UsT <IK FOUND IX IRON AGE GRA\'ES AT ODUG.\TrtTR« 

X.R—UnuurrmPtiU giren in inchr«. 

AbbcvviAtiotu :— 

C.P.A. ■= Cabilugme tif PrnhUtorie Antiguitiu (Madnw Mumun), by R. Rrucr Footo. 

(UMlrM. leoi.) 

C^.C. ™ Tkt Fontr CcOteHam Indian Pnhitlorie a$ui Prato-kiMoric Aidiqnitit* (Modnu 
Government Museum). Pnrt U. XotM on their Age and Dbtribution. (Madraa, 1W16.) 
Rat. .•<. and P. « A. Kae’s Catologtu of Ike Prtkidorie AnliqnitieM from ArtiekannlMr and 
PeniM*6air. (Madnu. 1015.) 

A.R. = Anmnat Report, Ardmalofkal ftnrreg tf India. 


Plate XXX, Fio. 1. 

I-—Tripod jar ; coarae red ware ; tall, tapering downwarda. aboulder angular and well 
defined, maximum width a little below the ibouldrr ; an even curve from shoulder to rim ; 
lip thick, everted : mouth relatively wide. 

MeaauremenU: Height, total 13i inchea. base to •bonlder BJ inehea; base to maximum 
livlge. 0 inehea ; ahoukler to rim. 2 inchea. Width, maximum. 7| inehea ; at aboulder. 
7| inchea ; at neck. 4J inchM ; of mouth (total, including Up), 5 inchea. Legs, length. 1 j 
inchea; thickncaa. 1J inchea to 11 inchea. (T. C.P.A., PL XXVII (locality doubtfulL Ra*. A. 
and P., PL XII. Fig. 4 (Perumbair). Two apecimena of thia tv'po were found at Odngattfir. 

Ko. 2.—Tripoli jar ; coarse red ware ; aquat. with aides nearly straight, slightly tapering down¬ 
wards ; shoulder angular and well defined ; an even curve from shonider to rim. Up everted ; 
nut so thick as in Xo. I. Mouth relatively wide. 

Measurements; Height, totsd, BJ inchea: base to shoukier. 8 inchea ; shoulder to rim, 
2| inches. Width, maxi m u m (at shoulder). 7 inehra ; at base. 6 inches; at ncek, 3{ inches ; 
of mouth (total, including Up), 4| inches. Legs: length, l{ iiwhea ; thickneaa, {-inch. 

Two sampiea of this type were found. 

No. 3.—Spheroidal jar of very fine thin red ami black ware, highly burnished ; profile rounded, 
slightly oblate, maximum width being above middle of body. Xo iveck or rim. but straight- 
aided collar l-inch high, slightly aptaj-ed outward. 

Measurements: Height, total, 4j inchea; at maximum width, 2} inches ; at base of 
collar. 3| inches. Width : maximum. 5} inches ; at mouth, 3(k inches. 

Plate XXX. Fio. 2. 

No. I. -l-argr spheroidal jar of coarse reddish-brown ware, black round neck and upper part of 
shoulder ; slightly bumisbed. Surface of lower part much disintegrated. Profile rounded ; 
maximum width somewhat above mkldle of body. Neck of medium height and width. 
Muuth rather narrow. Kim brakrtu 

Measuremimts; Height. tutaL BJ iitcbfs ; base to maximum width. .*1} inches ; to base 
of neck. H| inches. Wiilth : maximum. 8| inches ; of neck. 3| inchea. 

No. 2.—Spheroidal jar of medium fine red ware, burnished, rather squat, with profile tending to 
angularity, and neck otmeave; fillet at base of neck ami double fillet round outside of rim. 

Meavurements: Height, total, S inehra; of maximum width, 2J inches ; of base of 
■* inches ; height of neck. 1 inch. Width j maximum, 5} inches ; of neck, 3J inches. 


t For the photographs, and for permission to publish them. I am indebted to Mr. .\. H. 
Longhurat. of the Archwological fiurrey of India. The objecia figured are in the Victoria and 
.Albert Museum. Indian fscctiocL 
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Xo. 3.—FiMk of red *uil black ware, thicker and caarM>r than Fig. 1. Xo. 3. but very highly 
IrarniahecL Profileaub-angular, the maximum width being a little above the middle of the 
body. I^wer aectiun bowl-ahapcd. ahouhlers much flattened, neck riaing with abrupt curve 
from ahoulders with atraight aidea almoat parallel. Top of neck liraken off. Blackening 
extenda a little below ahouliler. Above tbuuider aurfacc decorated with hand of atriationit 
]-inch wide. 

Meaauiementa ; Height of body, 3) inchea ; of the maximum width. 2 inchea ; of the 
fragment of neck, 1] inchea. Width; maxinnuu. inchm { of neck (exterior). 1| inchea. 

Rough enna arratched on abnulder faintly, and atill fainter a few parallel 


lines 


. It in diiubtful whether thiwe are really owner'a marka. but cf. I'.F.A.. PL. 
XXXV. Xoa. KKW. IIU5, 11(10. 


No. 4.—Miniature cup of black ware, burmahed, on aaucer-ahaped bane, with angular thnuldeia 
half-way up the body and a cylindrical collar of bright equal to height of body. 

Measurements: Hei^t, total. 1| inches ; of maximum width, {-inch; to base of nei-k. 
H-inch i of collar, -j^-inch. Width t maximum, l| inchea ; of mouth (exterior), I& inches. 

XoTX.—Xo lees than arven other jars were found of rather eoarsr red ware, similar in 
form to Fig. 2, Xo. S. with fillet round base of neck, but noiu; round rim. The forma vary 
slightly, but need no detailed description. The measurements average; Height, total. 
a inches; of nutximum aridth. 2] inchea ; of base of neck. 3| inches; of neck. 1) inchea 
Width: maximum. 4} inches; of neck. 2{ Inches; of mouth (exterior), 3| inches. 

There are indications of **owner's marks” on several of these pots, but they are not 
very ilctrrmtnate. 


The signs 



occur in two specimena 


Another jar was found of similar form and fabric, but larger. Profile slightly sub- 
angular. maximum aridth slightly above middle of body. Plain fillet at base of neck. 


Xeck tall and mouth rather wide : lip everted. Marks on shoulder, and 

Measurements: Height, totaL 8] Inchea; at maximum dianurter. 4) inches ; liase of 
neck. 6] inches; height of neck. I) inches. M'idth: nuucimum. 8 inches; at neck. 3} inches ; 
of mouth, total (including lip), 4} inches. 

Plate .XXXl. Fio. I. 

Xo. I. — Conical tsnrl of fine red and black ware, highly burnished, shies almost straight and liase 
afanost painted ; no neck or rim. Markrii with elaborate scratchings. doubtful whether 
these have meaning. 

Measurements t Height, 4) inches. Width. A{ inches. 

A duplicate of this type, unfortunately broken in transit, measures inches in height 
and 7} inches in width ami liean a very elaborate owner's mark, which, owing to the fracture, 
is incomplete. The fractured edges show that the blackening penetrates tlir fabric on each 
side to about half iu thickneaa (^. Rnt, A. amt P„ PL X, Fig. 6. 

Xo. 2.—Bowl with rim of similar ware, but rather thicker ami coarser. Kim recurved outwards 

and downwards. Height. 2 inches. Width (exterior), inches. Marked 

M 2 
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No. 3 .—SomU conicftl bowl. «inul«r in fntiric to Fig. 1, bot slightly convex in profile. Height, 
11 inchw. Width. inches. 

No. 4.—Coaical bowl, ol fnbric aimiLir to foregoing. IM slightly convex profile with neck 
(spinyed outwards) and rim. 

MeasnremenU : Height total. 2J inches; to base of neck. 2J inches ; of neck, i-inch. 
Width: at baae of neck, 4^-inch ; of month (exterior). S inches. 

No. ft.—Hub^mnical bowl of similar fabric, but with ronnded base and more convex profile. 
Short collar splayed slightly outwards. 

Measurements: Height, total. 3} inches; to base of collar, 3| inches; of collar, inch. 
Width : at bane of collar. 5^^ inches ; at mouth (exterior). 8 inches. 

Plate XXXi. Fio. 2. 

No. I.—Triangular slab of diorite, artificially smoothed on both sides, with edges ahm artificially 
smoothed (Grave No. 2). Length. inches ; hreailth. ft inches ; tbirkneas. 2| inches to 
2{ itwhes. 

No. 2.—Palette of pale green stone, with perforation at | inch from centre of narrower (uftper) 
end (GraveNo. 1). Umgth.7{inches. Width: maximum. 4 inches; minimum. 3j inches; 
thickness, l-inch to l-iiKh. 

No. 3.—Pestle of black diorite, highly poUshed (Grave No. 2). Length. 9| inch; thickness, 
maximum, 2| inches ; minimum, 1} inches. Ct. C.P.A., PL XXXI. No. 1279 (1 Jala, near 
Bangalore) and A.R. 190ti-9. PL XXXV. Fig, 19 (Perumhair). 

No. 4-—Ptstle of diorite. cylindrical (Grave No. 2). Length. 4| inches ; thickoew. 2^ inches. 
No. 3.—Mortar of diorite (Grave No. 2). Maximum diameter, fij inches ; maximum thickness. 
2{ inches. 

Nutx.—I n Grave No. 1 a similar pestle and mortar were found, of the following 
dimenaions:— 

Pestle. Length, 4| inches ; thickness, maximum. 2 inches ; tapering to l| inches. 
Mortar. Maximum diameter. 6{ inches ; maximum thickness. 2{ inches. Cf. C.PJi., PL 
XXXI, No. 1290. (Jila, near Bangalore.) 

Plate XXXI. Flo. 3, 

No. ).—Circular disca of shell. On otte side of each six minute triangular Rake* have liecn 
reiiiovyd, thereby producing the design of a six-spoked wheel The edges of these discs 
are slightly bevelled. The discs are just over |-inrh in diameter and about y„-inch thick. 
Nos. 2 and 3.—Triangubu- chips of shell, the longer type measuring a little over |-inch in length 
anil from |-inch to )-inch wide at base. The equilateral chips measure, each ride, about 
j-inch. 

A few other shapes were found, some crescentic, some lectaugular. in all, four discs 
and about 20 chips were found. Professor Sir Flinders Petrie, to whom they were shown, 
suggested that possibly they had been used in wtMMi inlay work, the wood itsrif having 
perished. 

Plate .VXXIl.t 

Noa. I to 4.—Disrs of chank shell each with a hole in centre, similar to those figured in Aoe, A. 
amt P.. PUte XI. Figs. 19 and 24. IT. A.K, 1909-9. PL XXXIII. Fig. 27. The incised 
designs, however, difier from those fouitd at Perumbair. The basis of the design is a number 
of groups of coocentrie cirdea linked together by two or more curved Unea, these curved 
lines being arcs of cirdea, the centres of which (except in the case ef 4) vroukl he exterior 
to the disca. The central bole of each diac ia also surrouiuled by two or more concentric 
cirdea, and concentric with theae are two nr more circles also cut round the marEins. 

t For this photograph I am indebted to Mr. Stanley Clarke, of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Indian Seetluo. 
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In Xo. I thfiraif riftht linked ((mup* of concentric circle*, three circle* in e*ch group; 
the Unking »rc» »rr nuule up of three line* ench. the «pnce between the two outer circle* being 
decuntled with a chevron band. In the central gn>up of circle* there are four circle*, the 
*pace between the two inner circle* being aUo decorated with a chevron band. The {leripberal 
circle* are al*o fourfold with a chevron hand between the two inner circle*. 

In Xo. 2 there are only four group* of linked circle*, the linking arc* forming a four-rayed 
atar. Each group ia ma<le up of three circle*, the outermoet circle in each group being fringed 
with a number of minute outward-pointing ra\ii. forming “ roaette*." Each link b nuulc up 
of three arc*, the innermoet (i.e, that nearest to the centre of the dbe), being dmilarly 
adorned with minute rays, pointing toward* the centre of the disc. The central group b 
made up of three concentric circiee. the uinermost of which b fringe<l with inward-pointing 
ray*. TIte iieriphcral circle* are three. Two other dbe* bearing thb dmign were found. 

Xo. ,1 resemble* Xo. I. except that there are only six inateari of eight gron|w of Unked 
circle*, and that each group b made up of four circles irutead of three. There are also four 
ifi idace of three Unking arcs, and the chevron bands are absent. The central group has 
twi> circles only, arwl there b a xigzag hand between these. There are three |ieripbersl 
eirckv. the outer two enclosing a xigiag band ; tlie inner b fringed with inwani-pointing 
taylet*. 

The Unked group* of Xo. 4 arc four in number, each group containing four circle*, 
the outermisit Ireing ornamented as in Xo. 2 with minute outward-pointing rays. These 
Unked cilcira arc. however, not Unked with each other but with the central group of ciivlea. 
on the principle of a right or “ clock-wise " pointing swostihn with curved arms. The central 
group eorubt* of three circle*, the inner ami outer of which arc fringed with minute ray* 
pointing inwards and outwards rospeclively. The periiihersi circle* are three in number. 

The diamKeni of these disc* range from 2^ inches to 2} inch**. 

Xo*. S and tl arc rigar-shaped piece* of shell (pmtumahly rhank). perforated through their major 
axe*. They measure inebe* in length ami j-ineb in thirkne**. The perforation b very 
clean cut. 

.\ nurafier of piece* of aimilar shape were also found, some of them with traces of iron 
in the iierfuration, suggesting the inference that these object* arc knife bamilrs. 

Xo. 7 b a c batik shell with the apex ami columeUa removni, ami incbeil near the margin of 
the oiiter whori with five parallel bamb. of which the two outonuost and the central band 
are plain, and the two inlemicdiate are decoratetl with chevron*. The innermost bamU 
(i.c. tb<Me forlhrat from the margin of the whorl) are decorated with a fringe of minute iwj"* 
like those fringing the circle* in Xo*. 2 and 4. The upper whorb arc dccoratrvl with two 
group* of conerntrk circle*. Length, ftj inches ; wiiith. 3} incho*. 

Tao *|iecimena of thb type were obtained. CL Hat, A, and PL XI. Fig. 12, the 
decoration of which b, however, different from that above dracrihed. 

Xo. 8 b llie odtimella of ■ chank decorated in a manner similar to Xu. 7, except that there 
are rwtly two jdaiu hamb and one chevron homl. The sale of the columella opposite to 
(list shiiwii in the Plate ha* been *awn fiat. Length. 4| inches. Width, i| inches. 

Two specimen* of thb type were ohtaineiL (“f. Hat, A. amt l\, Plate XL Fig. 30; A.S., 
PL XXXIll. Fig. 26. 

Xi/r*.—The following object*, not figured, abo ilescrvc note 

(a) .—“ Sugar-k>at ” shaped piece of shell (T the columcUa of a chank T). sawn off at the hose 

and {H-rforatrd longitudinally. Length ti inches. Width. ji-iiKh. Length of [letfora- 
tion. 11 inches. 

(b) .—An object, the pur|iuM' of which b not obvioua, consbting of three apiral whorb of • 

gasternpod mollusc (T chank). the apex having been sawn off and the columrib irmorrd. 
The tranratnl pyramid multing b l| ioebe* high. 2} inches wide at base and g-Uich wide 
at top. Just below tlie iipfirr nuirgin the walU of the shell have been tIriUrd with tao Itole*. 
not quite opposite each other. 
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THE BRACHYC’EPH.\UC SKULL. 

By F. G. Parsons. F.R.C.S., F.S.A. 

{Pmfcsmr of Anatomy, Vniv. Lotid.) 

The present paper is a study uf bracbycephalic skulb, partly carried out by comparing 
dioptographic sketches one with another and partly by reducing the whole series 
to composite sketches from three points of view. Some anthropologists prefer 
averages, others groups in contrast, and as probably both have soimd reasons for 
their preference, we may hope to learn something from each method. 

I ha\'e published in this Journal standard contours of Bronze Age or Beaker 
Folk skulls (vol. xliii, p. 5fl0), as well as of British L>ng Barrow skulls (vol. li, p. 55). 
while in the .\rris and Gale Lectures at the Royal College of Surgeon-s (Lanoct, 
April 20th, 1918) I was able to show the standard of thirty skulls of Londoners of 
the 18th anil 19th centuries, from the Clare Market region, and to point out that, 
as far os the measurements taken w-ere the same, this latter series closely agreed 
with the two other larger scries of London skulls, from WTiitechapel and Moorfieliis, 
recorded by the late Dr. Mactlonell (Biometrika, vol. iii, 19(.)4, and vol. v, 1906). 

In thin series of European brachyrephaln thirty male skulls were measured, 
and it will be seen by the list that they ranged from Lapland to Naples, from Britain 
to Turkey. One .Armenian skull, it is true, is includeil, which perhaps nuy be 
objected to as not Eurojiean, but there are so many .\rmenian.<< now in Europe that 
1 think its inclusion is justified. 

The skulls are for the most part in the College of Surgeons Museum, and 1 am 
indebteil to the kinilness of the authorities there for permission to take dioptographic 
tracings of them. The few which are not fnim that College are in my own colk'ction 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

No doubt a series larger than thirty would hax'e increased the value uf the 
arerages. but not. I think, by wry much, because I find that a contour obtained 
from a random sampling of fifteen of these skulls is so dose to that given by the 
thirty that all the deductions founded on the larger number wouhl have been 
justified equally by the smaller. Moreo\‘er, as each skull needs 117 measurements, 
the line must be drawn somewhere. 

It is often objected that in one series of skulls the range of variation may be 
slight, and of these fifteen, or even ten, would be ample upon wh’ich to found an 
average, while in another series it might be so great that thirty would not be enough. 
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This difficulty may be decided by taking the coefficient of variation of different 
mcasurementfl and seeing whether they are above or below th«»se of other series 
regarded os homogeneous by conunon consent; or by placing the various tracings 
side by side on a reduced scale as I ha^'e done on pp. 168, 173. 

Brachycephalic skulls have been dealt with already by Toldt {Silzutujfb. .4nth. 
Get., Wien, XXIV, 1894), but from rather a different jioint of view. He was 
chiefly concerned with the local and suhracial differences, such a-s .\lpine ond 
Slavonic, while my main interest is to produce a set of awrage contours of the 
group and then to compare it with other racial tvpes, 

I hope that an attempt to produce standard contours of skulls from different 
aspects, wliich may be placed aide by aide, or superimpose*! without the fear that 
abnormal specimcna may have be**n selected, will justify the space o<xupie*l an<l 
also the time and labour which 1 have expended on this new method of craniometry. 

Jloftt craniologista are, I think, familiar with my method of obtaining standard 
reconstructions of series of skulls, but in each attempt some little mo<lification or 
improvement suggests iteslf. In this attempt I ha%T phu'ctl a letter to each column 
of measurements, corresponding to one on the reconstructed skull, so that a glance 
will show the exact pointa between which the measurements were taken. Again, 

I have to admit that Martin’s dioptograph is an instrument which need* care and 
practice to obtain really anrurate results, and I ncwr pass a tracing unless it 
reproduces exactly the length and the breadth, in sewial places, of the actual skull. 

.\nother check on the accuracy of the tracing is that the tliree contours are 
placed side by aide and, if they do not correspontl as accurately aa an architect’s 
plam), the cause of the misgt has to be found and rectified or explaine*!. 

Errors in measuring tire indivulual n?conls and in working *iut the averages 
will show themselves when the average plans are reconstructwl an*l the different 
view.s fitted together, but. at the same time, critics must recogniz** that siiuill 
discrepancies must sometimes occur and n*^ed common-scn.se adjustment, owing to 
the fact that we arc ilealing with what have been lidng tl<wues and not machine- 
made structures. Often, for instance, th«? ilioptograph givrs a .slightly greater 
length t*» a skull than the callipers allow and the explanation is that slralls are never 
absolutely symmetrical, for the frontal region nwy project a little on one side and 
the tKcipital region on the other. 

Other little apparent incoasistencks between the ortlwgonal projection and 
tbe callipers are familiar to every worker and are due to the line measure*! not being 
parallel to the glass of the dioptograph. For this reason the width of the external 
opening of the orbit always appears less than it really is, though the actual width 
can be worke*! out by combining the side ami front views. But, when all the 
weaknesses of projection contours are allowed for, there i* no doubt that these 
records are infinitely more acciuate than photographs, or ewn than the picture 
conveye*! to the brain by binocular vision. 
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Having gi\-en the contoura and actual mrasurements of the individual skuiU, 
and the mean standani contours rwonstructe<l from them, it may be interesting 
to compare them with rccoaHtructions of other series of skulls, which, I freely 
confess, are not as numerous as I would like them to be, but still are increasing 
each trear and beginning to answer some of the riddles which craniologists hax’e 
asked tbemselx'es for so long. 

In the first place, one would like to know ilefinitely wherein the greater k‘ugth 
of the dolichocephalic skull lies, but here we are at once met by the further question 
of how much the lower cranial index is <lue to increased length, and how much to 
diminbhed breadth. 

Personally, I often doubt whether the unix-ersal rexTreuc* paid to imlicea b 
altogether justified ; whether everyone really understands that, in gixnng the ratio 
of the length to the breadth, the latter may be no more a constant than the former, 
and that in two skulls of the same cranial index one may haxT the average cranial 
length of the series with an abnormal breadth, and the other the arerage breadth 
with an abnormal shortness. 

As an example, let me instance two actual skulls with the cranial index of 921. 
One of these is 14U mm. broad, a fair ax’erage breadth, and only 152 mm. long, while 
the other is 164 mm. broad and 178 mm. loixg, a fair average length. In one case 
the skull has been abnormally shortened, in the other abnormally widened, without 
the index giving any clue as to which process has occurred. The first point then 
on which we need some definite information is whether brachycephalic skulb are 
brach}’cephalic because they are shorter or because they are broader than dolicho¬ 
cephalic, or, if they are both, whether the shortening and broadening are in anything 
like the same ratio. Clearly, if we had some standard contours of the norma 
verticalis of long and short skulls superimposed, we might get some light on this 
question. 1 think that, until we get something better, we may use thb series of 

thirty skulls, taken as they came from the College of Surgeons and my own collec- 

* 

tions, as representing something x'ery tH^ar the average contour of male European 
brach)Tephals, and I have to contrast with them the average contours of twenty- 
seven male Anglo-Saxons (Pig. 5). A glance shows that the Saxons are a good 
deal longer (192 mm. against 178 mm.), but iK>t much lumower (143 mm. against 
148 nun.), than the brachycephab. In other words, the length of 178 has gained 
14 mm..or 7*86 per cent., while the breaxith of 148 has lost 5 mm., or 3*.38 {»er cent. 

.Another contrast is with a series of thirty Clare Market male skulb of the 
18th centurj' (Fig. 6). Here we find that the length has increased by 5*61 per cent., 
while the width has decreased by 4*1 per cent. 

In the Whitechapel series of skulb, recorded by Dr, Macdonell {Bwinelriht. 
vol, iii, March. 1904), the average length b 189 mm., a gain of II mm. i»n the 178 
of the brachycephab, or 6-18 per cent., while the breadth is 140-5 mm., a decrease 
of 7-5 mm. on the brachycephalic ax-erage of 148, or 5*07 per cent. 
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In the Moorfielda aeries, recorded by the same author {Biometrika, vol. v, 
October, 1906), the length is also 189 mm. and the breadth 143 mm., giving an 
increase of 0*18 per cent, in length and a decrease of 3*38 per cent, in breadth. 

If these examples, with one or two others, are tabulated for roraparison, we 
find the long skulls differing from the short in the following manner 


— 

locicase of 

PvKVBtege 

over 

Brachrcephaly. 

Decnaap of 
Breadth 
Percentage 
from 

BnKhycephaly. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

27 Anglo^Suoim. 

7*80 

3*38 

192 

143 

30 dan. Msrkit . 

0*01 

4*10 

180 

142 

13A Whitcchmprl .. 

0*18 

5*07 

180 

140-S 

i4 Moor6eida . 

6*18 

3*38 

189 

143 

l«r Rothwell . 

4-40 

4-10 

186 

142 

120 Caaib. Dianctiqg Koutn 

4*00 

3*04 

186*3 

143*3 


This table shows that dolichocephaUc series of skulls difer from brachyrephalic 
series by increasing the length and decreasing the breadth, but that the proportional 
increase of length is always greater than the decrease of breadth, and when the 
total awrages for the 456 a\’ailable bng and the 30 short skulls are worked out 




no. 3.—cusTutra or 3i> aaACHTCKi*HAi.s 
(coxTUruoca uxa) sui'xmrosap ov 
that or 27 AXono-sAXoxs (all ). 


no. a.—oosTouBs or 30 BHAmTcanfALS 
(cosnsrom uxa) axuSO limi cbsttht 
L oxtwMBs (rxnran uxa)— all 


there is an increase in length of 5*47 per cent, and a decrease in breadth of 4*0 per 
cent. 

Exasiixatiox of TiiK Skulls. 

On looking at the profile \'iews of these skulls (Fig. I), one notices, as Toldt 
has done already (/oc, cif.), that some of them, such as Nos. 1, 3, 11 and 18, 
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haw rounde<l occiputa, aa the doHchocephala have, while others, uml those 
the greater number, haw a flattening of the occipital region. Whether he is 
jattified in regarding this aa a racial diatinction would rtHjuire many more 
skulls than I haw to determine, but one point which seems to recur frequently is 
that the flattening is often confined to the parietal bone, while the occipital bulges 
freelv below the lambda. This is the case in Nos. 2, 6, 14, 2t>, 24, 26 and 29, and the 
result in a well-nmrked instance, such as 2U, is that the parietal contour of the skull, 
in-Htead of forming an ewn curw, has quite an angle abow the lewl of the {Mrietal 
eminence and brings that eminence much closer to the hind eml of the skull, although 
it still remains just abow the middle of the parietal bone. 

This apparent shifting back of the parietal eminence has been noticed by Rolleston 
and many other obaer^’ers in brarhycephalic skulls, though it cannot be considered 
a crucial test because it is by no means always present, and it may occasionaliy be 
seen in the wry dolichocephalic Long Barrow skulls, as in the one from Winter¬ 
bourne Monkton (Jour. Roy. Antkrop. hut., wl. li, p. 59). The figures (Figs. ,5 
and 6) in which the composite contours of the brach\*eephals are superimposed 
upon those of the Saxons and 18th century Londoners .shows exactly what has 
happened. 

One cannot help being struck by the variation in the frontal region in these 
short-hea<led people. Sometimes, as in Nos. 6, 9, 13, 21, 22, 25, 27, 28 and 30, 
the frontal eminences are well dewloped and the fore part of the skull well filled, 
but in others, e.g. Nos. 1, 5, 7, 8, 10, 11, 14, 16 and 20, tire forehead recedes and 
the frontal eminences are either suppressed or far behind the plane of the supra- 
ciliary region. 

It is interesting to notice how prognathous many of these skulb are, much 
mote so than is shown in the serie-s of long Barrow and Modern English (op, cit., 
pp. 59 and 60). Nos. 2, 8, 11, 18, 24, 27 and 30 are goml examples and seem to 
belong chiefly to Toldt s Slavic rather than to his Alpine group. 

It is evident that, from this lateral point of \Tew, it would be wry difficult to 
distinguish a brachy- from a dolichocephal. in spite of what U sometimes written 
about the skulls having a diflerent contour, apart from the ratio of their length and 
breadth. Sometimes it may be done when there is markeil flattening of the post 
parietal region, aa in Noa. 2, B, 14 and 29, but there is nothing. I think, to suggest 
that the cranial index of No. 28 is owr 88, or of No. 16, 84. 

When the awrage brachycephalic contour is superimposeil upon that of a 
series of Nordic dolichocephals, as is done in Figs. 5, 6 and 7, the fact which at once 
strikes us as common to all of them is that the anterior parts of the long and short 
skulls coincide wonderfully well, but that in all of them the increase in length is 
in the occifutal region, and that the short contour would in each case have assumed 
the shape of the long one if more actiw groarth had gone on in the lamUloid and, 
IKrhaps, in the posterior part of the sagittal suture. 
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That this i« not altogether a racial point may be shown by superimposing an 
average contour of Long Barrow skulls, which ate believed to be of the Mi^terranean 
race, on the short Alpine contour (Fig. 8). when exactly the same characteristic 
is seen. 

There is very littks diference, common to them all, in the position of the bregma, 
pterion, or coronal suture, but all the long skulls i^ree in the backward bulge of the 
post parieul and occipital regions, and in the dropping of the conceptacula cerebelli, 
and in these respects differ &om the short skulls. 

jVgain, in each superimposition, except perhaps that of the I/)ng Barr«>w skulls, 
the lower jaw is larger and the chin is lower in the long skulls than it is in the 
short. 

These are points to which I only wish to call attention in passing now. 



nu. 7 .—oosTocasorSOBaACHYcarHAia 
(ooxmreocs Ltxa), asd 17 swsoish 
viarau s (laux aos) (wotted List>— 
AIX 



m. 8.—oosTocEs or 30 nEAcavcEniAia 
(cojmavocs use), asd 20 toEO 
aAEEow samxs (ootted uxb>— 

AIX 


The alveolar prognathism, so noticeable in many of the individual brachy- 
cephalk contours, does not appear in the composite drawing, having, no doubt, 
been counterbalanced by the orthognathism of the rest. 

Lastly, the parietal eminence in the Anglo-Saxons coincides with that of the 
brachyccphals, and so it does, as I should have expected, in the I8th century 
Londoners ; but in the Long Barrow people it is a good deal farther back. ^ 

In the Swedish Vikings (Fig. 7) the contours were taken from Retzius Croaio 
5uertoi, and the position of the eminence could not be determined in his 

photographs. 

XORMA VeBTICAUS. 

Looked at from above the skulls have a general pentagonal ap|«arance, the 
anterior margin being a line with an even convexitv- forwanl. contrasting rather 
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forciblr with the Nordic tjpes, in which then is a central prominent convexity with 
a slight concavity on each side of it (see Fig. 9). The anteio-Iateral margins extend 
from the points C, x, ot, in Fig. 4, when the X 3 rgomatio arch first appears, which 
corresponds approximately, though not exactly, with the external angular procen, 
to the point of maximal width of the skull (I, at, a), which is 0*604 of the skull length 
from the front to the back. This distance is, as might be expected, a larger fraction 
of the total length of the skull than it is in a dolichocephalic series; in the 18th 
century London skulls, for instance, it is 0*596 of the length. 






7 ^ 


no. 0.—aoBJu vxirncAUs or oouchocstkauc ajto saACHToxFRAUc sxcua ooicrAaxD. 

On comparing the brachycephalic with the London contours (Fig. 9), it is 
noticeable bow mncb more convex these anteru-lateiul aides of the pentagon are 
in the short skulls than in the long, and how much kas of the zygonutic arch is seen. 
Apparently ciyptosygy, when tested by orthogoiud apparatus, is not normal either 
in the short or long European skull, though, when tested as Owen and Huxley used 
to do, by looking at the skull from above, the question of whether it were crypto- 
or pbaeno^gous often depended on how far they held it from their eyes. 
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Of the thlrtj skulls under cousideration, eight, or about 27 per cent., are crypto- 
zygous, while in the combined London (dare Hlarket) and Anglo-Saxon senes (fifty- 
six skulls in all), only four, or 7 *2 per cent., failed to show the zygomata from above. 
I admit that this is only an approximately fair comparison, because the series of 
skulls about vdiich I am writing contains nothing but brachycephals, while the 
London and Saxon aeries are only dolichocephals on the average and may contain a 
few brachycephals. 

The point which I specially want to emphasize is that in the brachycephals 
the antero-bteral region, where the temporal muscle is attached, is very full and 
wide compared with the dolichocephals, and the point of maximal width of the 
skull does not give a fair idea of the general increase of breadth of these skulls, since 
so much of it is in front of this point. 

The postero-lateral margins of the pentagon are, of course, not so long as in 
the dobchoccphals. and the posterior region of the skull, composed of the two 



30 uoucaocxraauc 30 BaacitYcaniALtc 

8KVtX8(18THCBXTt?aY SXCUS (KCBOFBAX). 

lOXDOXBBS). 

no. 10. 

together, forms almost the segment of a circle, instead of being prolonged into an 
egg-shaped figure, as it is in the long skulls. 

The lambda is about the same distance from the posterior cud of the skull in 
the long and short scries, so that the real loss of length in the latter takes placo 
between the point of maxinoal width and the lambda. 

The parietal eminences arc always situated belund the point of maximal width, 
and are usually just above the point at which the lower temporal crest, with the 
temporal muscle attached, turns downwards. 

XoBUA FAHAnrs. 

^^'hen the average contour of the face view of these thirty braeh)'cephals is 
contrasted with that of a dolichocephalic series, such os the thirty Clare !darket 

N 2 
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I8th century skulls, a good deal of difference in the proportions of the various 
r^ions is apparent. 

These two series will be useful ones to compare, because the total facial height 
from the vertex to the chin is the same in both and it may be dmded up conveniently 
into three regions: (1) The forehead (vertex to nasion); (2) the nose (nosion to 
nasal point) ; (3) the jaws (nasal point to chin). 


The proportions are as follows:— 







30 DoUcbocephak 




3U BncbycfpbAli. 

(Clare Market). 




inixi* 

Per ceuL 

ftt m. 

Per cent. 

Forrhead . 

••• 

• •• 

K9 

42-6 

84 

4U'2 

••• 



90 

23-9 

51 

24-4 

<3 AWI ••• 



70 

33-5 

74 

35-4 


From which we Icam that the bracbycephals had 2| per cent, more forehead- 
height and 2 per cent, less jaw-height than the Londoners. 

With regard to the nasal width of 24*5 mm., these brachycephals have an 
actruilly wider nose than any of my groups of dolirhocephals, all of which (t.e. 
L>odou, Saxon and Long Barrow) are 23 mm., and, since the face is shorter, the 
nasal index of 490 is probably unreasonably high. I tliink that we mask the evidence 
which structures like the nose and orbits can give by expressing it in the form of an 
index, unless wc are careful to get something like a constant for comparison. 

Defenders of the old-fashioned indices say that the nasal index means nothing 
more than the relation of the breadth to the height of a particular nasal aperture, 
and does not commit the recorder to any statement as to whether the nose is sjiecially 
broad or specially low. Theoretically this is perfectly true, but practically ewry- 
Isxly knows that the height is more or less unconscioasly used as a constant, and 
that a nose with a very high index is assumed to be a very broad nose when all the 
time it may be of normal breadth but particularly low. And yet, on the other 
hand, it mast be a<lmitted that a large face would have normally a proportionally 
large nose, and that this should be taken into account. 

It seems to me that if we want a nasal or orbital index which will tell us whether 
the opening is proportionally wider or higher than the awmge we should ate the 
total width and height of the face as a constant. The result, of course, will not 
be ideal and will still be open to criticism, but it will be of some real value which, 
in my opinion, the present indices are not. 

I should like to make it clear that 1 am speaking now more of the facial indices 
than the cranial index which, thouj^ it is just as unscientific in conception, boa 
turned out practically a very uiiefal rough-and-ready guide to craniologists, since 
the coefficient of correlation is a negati\T one. and when a skull is broader than the 
aArerage it is generally shorter. 
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This is not th« case, according to my statistics, with tho orbital ineasureniants, 
where, in a large series, I have found that the coefficient of correlation between the 
beif^t and width is positive, so that orbits higher than the average are usually 
broader, and we learn less by consulting the present orbital index than we shoulil 
have done by taking the actual height or width alone. 

If I have succeeded in making my meaning clear I shall, I think, have the 
reader’s approval in oiprcssing the nasal width of this series of skulls by the 
following formula :— 

__ V^rtico-Mental ht. + Bixyg®. W. 

Kasai width index= Ks.\N -► -* 


Na.W. Index = 24-5 j -= 0143. 

On comparing this with series of long skulls we get:— 

Clare Market (18th century) scries of 30 skulls .. 
Anglo-Saxon series of 24 skulls 
Long Barrow series of 20 skulls 


138 

135 

134-5 


’This comparison shows tluit, when allowance Ima been made for the sue of the 
face, the brachyeephalie series has a much wider nasal aperture than any of the 
long skull seriee, and the index is a much more satisfactory one than if we take the 
nasal height as a constant. This will be seen from the following comparison 


— 

.Vlnal 

Xoaol 

Breadth. 

No. Br. 
•ml Face 
Size Index. 

Xm. Br. 

Ka. Ht. 

Index. 

30 BinchycephaU. 

24-5 

144 

490 

30 ('Ure MsHirt . 

23 

138 

451 

24 Anglo-Saxon*. 

23 

133 

480 

20 Long Bottov. 

23 

134-5 

480 


The orbital aperture is, I think, of considerable racial importance both ns 
regards width and height, but these must he kept separate and not intermixed in 
the old-fashioned orbital index, or much of their value will be lost. One of the 
oharacteristics of Nordic skulls is the frequence of high orbital openings, while in 
the Long Barrow and, I think, in the Mediterranean race generally, they are very 
low. It is therefore of some little interest to find out how they stand in European 
braohycephals. 

The average actual height of the orbits is 32*5, the Saxons and 18th century 
Londoneni standing at 34 and the Long Barrow skulls at 31. 

The range of variation, when one glances at c-olumn 10 in the Norma Facialis 
Table (Table III), seems considerable and is rej. resented by the coefficients of 
variation of 6-9, a very high figure. 
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This rsoge is not surprising when one thinks how much the Mid-Europeans 
most have mixed with Nordic people on their Northern borders and with Mediter¬ 
ranean people on the South. 

Pcraonally I should be quite content to take the average actual height of the 
orbit as a guide, but it may be well to check it, os was done with the nasal width, 
by contrasting it with the total face area as follows:— 


Orbital Ht. Index = Orb. Ht. 


Vertico-5fental Ht. -f- Bizyg*. Width. 

_ 


209 4-133 

O.H. Index = 32-6 J-=* 0-184. 


The comparison with other series, similarly corrected, is as follows;— 


London (18th century) . 204 

.\nglo-Saxon 200 

Long Barrow. 181 


On looking over the results of these different views of the brachycephalic skuU 
one cannot help being struck by the fact that it di&rs from the dolichocephalic 
rhie6y in the greater width of the temporal and in shortening of the occipital 
region. Also that, on the whole, the jaws, particularly the lower, are less massive. 


SciOtABY. 

The material at my disposal seems to suggest the following conclusions ;— 

(1) That the brachycephalic skull is both shorter and broader than the dolicbo- 
cejdialic, but that its decrease in length is greater than its increase in breadth. 

(2) That the dolichocephalic skull is longer by increased growth in its posterior 
port. 

(3) That the brachycephalic skull is wider chieSy by growth in its temporal 
regions. 

(4) That short European sknUs are usually mors prognathous than long ones. 

(5) Tluit when the nasal width is compared with the whole area of the face, 
brachycephalic skulls are distinctly broader-noeed than dolichocephalic are. 

(6) That when the orbital height is compared with the whole area of the face 
the orbital openings are not so high in the brachycephalic as in the Nordic 
skulL 

By the advice of some of my colleagues, I have carefully refrained from discusaing 
the possible causes of any of these changes. Should the records be verified and 
become accepted facts, I shall be equally glad if they strengthen or weaken any 
existing theory. 
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130 

137 
130 
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134 

139 

100 

IU3 

103 

96 

113 

113 

loo 

no 

l*^ 

102 

96 

lOu 

98 

no 

106 

lot 

102 

112 

100 

03 

108 

96 

08 

no 

100 

102 

lUU 

102 

lot 

im 

176 

160 

177 

168 

172 

180 

166 

178 

167 

168 

170 

176 

170 

17H 

178 

106 

172 

176 

ISO 

164 

166 

170 

155 

170 

170 

180 

178 

168 

176 

160 

62 

70 

.34 

■Vt 

83 

73 

06 

56 

63 

55 
46 
46 
53 
Oil 

67 

68 

52 

56 
62 
72 
Ot 
do 
34 
72 
70 
3t 
59 
74 
56 
68 

118 

no 

130 

124 

128 

142 

108 

118 

124 
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126 

118 

124 

124 

124 

122 

121 

122 

118 

119 

123 

107 

124 

122 

127 

130 

120 

122 

135 

123 

122 

118 

126 

160 

126 

130 

134 

120 

123 

130 

125 

136 
l»> 

126 

124 

138 

124 

121 

126 

l^> 

128 

131 

134 

128 

135 

Average of 30 «. 
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10-a 

76 

21 

101-I 

24 

97-B 

• 

118 

1 

56-B 

133 

127 

75-6 

144 


07-B 

148 

135 

103 

171-5 

61 

122 

129 
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THE ^\^:EK IN WEST AFRICA. 

By Nobthcote W. Toomas, M.A. 

I» dincuBsions as to tbo traiwnuBsion of items of mental or material cultore it is 
generally recognised that some features will pass from people to people only under 
exoeptiona] circumstances, while othen are ewhanged with comparative readiness. 
Among the latter are weights and measures, elements of the calendar, and, generally 
speaking, anything which is apt to enter into the relations between one people and 
another. Where two weights or two measures of length agree absolutely or very 
rloscly, it is difficult or impossible, unless they are based on some natural unit 
accessible to both peoples, to assert the independence of two such units, however 
remote be the areas in which they are used. 

Where, however, the simpler features of the calendar are in question, the field 
of choice is more restricted and it cannot be regarded as axiomatic that a week of 
a given length, wherever found, must haw spread from a single centre. If, for 
example, we find a five-day week in Central America, .lava, the north of Europe, 
and West Afnca, we cannot, without supporting evidence, assert their inter¬ 
dependence ; if, on the otlier hand, we find the names of the days are identical, still 
more if they are in the same order, it is impossible to deny transmission. 

The problem is, however, seldom presented in these simple forms ; we find the 
same uruts of time in use in detached areas of a single cultural region, and both 
migration of peoples and transmission of culture elements are possible factors. On 
the other hand, we find the n a m e s of the days in contiguous areas are either wholly 
different or only a small proportion of the total number agree. Here it is vastly 
more probable that the unit has been borrowed and most of the names invented to 
suit local circumstances; but it is impossible to exclude independent adoption of 
the same unit in two or more drsoontinuous areas, which have, by tmnsnussion to 
their neighbours, ultimately become one. 

In general works on the calendar, and still more, in proportion, in special works 
on primitive time-reckoning or on rest days, daU from West Africa are conspicuous 
by their fragmentary character, if not by their complete absence. Yet the appendix 
to the present paper shows how much has already been recorded ; and the Nigerian 
material suggests that there is yet much to be collected in other areas. 

It might appear a simple matter to define the term “ week ” so that it would 
be impossible to confuse it with any other unit; but unless we import into the matter 
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questions of orq^n or function, the only possible form of words appears to be: “a 
calendar unit, compose<l of a varying number of days and shorter than a month.*’ 
But this definition suffers from two defects: firstly, it assumes that the month is 
an unmistakable unit of time, whereas there are, as I shaD show below, periods of 
time which are not lunar months and can hardly, if they have no reference to the 
year, be termed calendar months; yet some at least correspond in the main to 
what we mean by a month ; and secondly, there are a numlier of cases in which there 
is more than one unit of time in use to which the above definition will apply, such 
as the ninetcen-day period of Ahanta* on the Gold (?oast, which ran concurrently 
with the decad and with the week with named days. It is inconvenient to use the 
term week of all these units ; anti the decatls,* in particular, seem to differ from the 
week in being in origin, at any rate among some tribes, sub-di^nsions of the lunar 
month, whereas the week is only under exceptional circumstances synchronous with 
the month* and cannot, even in these cases, bo shown to be dcriml from the l unar 
month. 

To assume, on the other hand, that a week is always made up of named days, 
raises the difficulty that in some tribes the names at dap are simply the canlinals 
or ordinals indicative of the serial place of the day in ({uestion. These are not names 
in the ordinary aense ; even if they were, they would not ofier an escape from the 
difficulty with reganl to decads; for even if no coses are recorded in which decad 
dap are so distinguished, nothing is more likelv than that they are, at least at times, 
so named. 

In cultural areas where the week is in use (and, as will be seen, commonly asso¬ 
ciated with the market), it will pm)>ably suffice to define the week as the smallest 
sub-division of the month greater than the tlay; but we cannot, without more 
information, regard as weeks the units of the Banhun,* reported in the lOth century, 
the Wagirianuk.* and other sporadic cases. 

With fragmentary data it is impossible to answer otherwise than provisionally 
all the questions which arise in connection with the week. It is quite certain that 
the data at my disposal are very incomplete, and even as regards the reconleil data 
we need to know much more about the meanings of the names, their exact distribu¬ 
tion, etc., before the problems they raise can l)e tackled in earnest. 

The main questioiu for discussion are as follows: (I) Wlmt are the areas in 
which the different units are in use and how are they related to culture, language 
and similar areas ! (2) W*hat were the motives—economic, religious or mixed— 
which led to the adoption of a unit shorter than the month ! (3) On what basis 

« 3, 137! l», 78. 

£ See abo 58, 1850. 249; 19, III ; 20, 107. 

* 51. XI, 302, bikI below. 

* 33.02. 

» 19,111. 
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>ru thU unit selected, and what relation, if any, did it beat to the month t (4) 
Mliat was the origin and meaning of the day-names ? (5) What U the name of the 
week, and what docs it mean 1 (G) VMiat is the nature of the rest day and how 
is it related to the week and the market, etc. ? (7) How is the week related to other 
sub-divisions of the month and similar calendar units 1 In connection mth more 
than one of these questions will arise the problem of transmission versus independent 
origin, which may well, with the scanty material at our disposal, pro>*e insoluble. 

It is a fairly safe guess that the day, measured by the sun, was the (iret calendar 
unit, and that it was very much later, po<«nbly with the closer olxiervation of the 
seasons demanded by agriculture, before there came into use the solar year, which 
we use to this day. But as the Indo-European names of the month attest, there 
was also an age in wliich the moon was pre-eminently the measurer of time, and 
there are traces of a lunar year, adjusted to the solar by intercalary' months or other 
calendricol devices. There is no such necessary relation between the week and 
lieavenlv bodies, though of course both the tuimes and the onler of the days may 
be dictated by astronomical or astrological considerations. 

It has, however, sometimes been argued that because the week can by the 
exercise of a little ingenuity be shown to be a 8ub-di\’ision, from an abstract point 
of «ew, of a month, it was therefore in the first instance derived fnim the month, 
Roschcr, for example, lays doom that weeks of five, seven, eight, nine or ten days 
must be derived from the month, atul supiiorts his thesis by pointing out the existence 
of various sorts of months—a sidereal month of nearly 271 days, a "light ” month 
of about 28 days, a lunar month of about 291 days.* By taking the appropriate 
length of month it is possible to show that not only the kinds of weeks cnumcratetl 
above, but also three, four, and six-day weeks are derivcul from the month. ^Vll 
that is required is a sufficient muuber of months of \-arying length with sufficimt 
laxity in applying the idea of factoriality, and it is not difficult to show that any 
wreck from one up to fifteen days has been derived from the month, for all the 
numbers between 1 and 10 are factors of 27, 28 or 80. 

The data are however erroneous, and. even were it otherwise, they do not prove 
what Ruacher deduces from them. In tlie first place, it is clear tluit the “ light " 
month, reckoned from the appearance of the crescent moon to its disap{)earanre 
at the end of the lunation, is not. for practical purposes, a month at all, for the “ dark” 
dnyw must be ailded. Ellis, it is true, tells us that the Twi have a twenty-«ight-<lay 
month, which he calls “ lunar.” but he also tells ua that it is reckoned from new 
moon to new moon. Xow the sidereal month is nearly 27 days 8 hours and the 
lunar month is 2 day's 5 hours longer (in round numbers); if. as appears to l>e the 
case, the Twi month is from new moon to new muon, as with all other West African 
tribes, it is wholly inaccurate to speak of a twenty-eight-day month ; the expression 
seems to be due to Ellis's theory that the periodic week was necessarily derived from 

« 47. XXI. XXIV. 
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the month. So lar as Africa is concerned, there is no convincing evidence of the 
existence of a month either of twenty-eight days or of twenty-seven and a fraction. 

But unless it can b« shown that a month of a given length was in use, or, at 
the very least, knoa-n in a given area, it is idle to point to the arithmetical relation 
between the week actually in use and one of the months known to scientific men in 
Europe. That the week in a given area is of a length that will divide, even exactly, 
into the number of days in a month of another area proves nothing; it may mean 
that the week ha.s been borrowed or that another length of month was formerly 
known in the area where the week is in use; but it may equally well be pure 
coincidence. 

If it is true that both Twi and Yoruba have periodic weeks, made to synchronize 
with the luiuir month, it would be hardly possible to select two tribes in West 
Africa on whi>se calendar we can place less reliance in discussing origins, for the 
Twi have non-negro features in their phonology,* which suggests a strong foreign 
element; and the Yoruba area supplies unmistakable evidence of Egj’ption 
infinenre* in the remote {mat, added to which we have the very non-negro character 
of the Yoruba pantheon with its crowd of deities, grouped in part in families. One 
author of the last century huletxl records from one port of the Yoruba country a 
year of 360 days, i.e. twelve months of thirty days, with five epagomcunl days to 
ail just the reckoning of the }’«ar * If this information is reliable it is remarkable 
that this unique feature, so far as West Africa is concerned, should be found where 
the week has only four days; for northern and southern Yoruba differ in the length 
of the week. 

The author in question also tells us of other features almost or wholly unknown 
elisewhcro in West Africa—a three days' fast at the New Year, a moon festival in 
the sixtlt month, Ocu,* ami a special festival on the last day of each nmnth, wliich 
was observed as a rest day. Our confidence in these highly interesting facts is 
somewhat shaken when wo find that in recording the names of the days of the week 
he gives “ to-day,” " to-morrow,” etc., as weekdays. 

It is unfortunate that the whole subject of the “ periodic " weeks of the Twi 
and Yoruba is en\*cloped in mj^stery; for Ellis tells us that the first day of the first 
week of the lunar month of the Twi commences at sunset; it is therefore not a 
solar ilay at all and in each week the day begins at a iliffercnt time, for the last day 
of the first fi\'e weeks is nine hours longer than the other four da^w. Our reliance on 
this account is not increased when we find that EUlis says some weeks may have 
eight days and only six nights.* 

* 6S. X. 243. 

s 20. pattimi. 

* S7, II, ll. 81. 

* Bnt e/. 31. 233; 29. 82. 

* 17. 216. 
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U it is correct that the finrt week in the month always begins at 8iii»5t, it is 
clear that the second will b^in at 3 a.m., the thinl at mid-day, and the fourth at 
9 p.m. If we take ** night ” to mean the hours from sunset to dawn, and day the 
remainder of the twenty-four hours, and take fractfons of a twelve-hour period, 
we find the weeks contain 7 “ days ” 7| ** nights ”; 7i “ days 7J nights 

(twice); and 7 " days " + 7} “ nights." Taking fractions as whole numbers, so 
have two weeks with eight " davs ” and eight ** nights ” and two with seven “ days " 
and eight " nights.” 

It is therefore clear that Ellis's sUtement is wholly erroneous. As long as day 
and ni gbt succeed each otlier nothing can make any period contain more than one 
“ night ” (or one “ day ”) more than any other. Even if we take “ night "mu 
forced sense, and call the period of darkness two *' nights.” one ending at midnif^t, 
the other at 6 a.m., wo can only get two perifnls with nine " nights " and seven 
“ dap," i.e. the first and fourth weeks, but no corresponding periods in which the 
“ days ” exceed the " nights ” by two. It is clear, therefore, that Ellis is wholly 
mistaken ; he may well have had no personal experience of the calendar he deecribes. 
Were it otherwise, ho could hardly assure us that (o) the first day of the first week 
conunenccs at sunset, when the new mo«»n is ondimmly first pcrceiNTrl, and (6) that 
the Twi have a week of seven «lays and about nine hours. It is perfectly clear that 
with this arrangement, the next month will Iks due to commence, not at sunset, 
but towards sunrise •, tf it commences at sunset, the month contains either 29 or 
.TO dara, not 29j. Unless therefore the calendar is adjusted, the week and month 
cease to synchronize; if the first three weeks are 7 dap 9 hours in length, the fourth 
must be alternately three hours less tlian 7 dap 21 hours longer, i.e. practically 
a whole day. This could hanlly happen without attracting attention, even if there 
were no name given to the intercalary day; but Ellis makes no mention of any 
such adjustment and does not even perceive the need for it. 

The inaccuraev of the whole account is further demonstrated by the fact that 
Ellis sap of the Twi that they have thirteen lunar montlis (of 29J tlap) in their 
year, which runs from 3Iny to AptiP; but thirteen months of that length make 
a year of over 383 dap ; this wouU mean that the New Year was making the round 
of the calendar in twenty years, but of this Ellis has not a word to say. 

Difficulties of the same order meet us in Ellis’s account of the Yoruba calendar, * 
ft»r his sUtement that the day commences at sunset is ma<le with special application 
to them. But it has lieen shown above that the statement is incompatible with a 
month of 29J dap. Their year is saiil to begin in October,’ ami we hav-e seen tliat 
a fixed iK^nning of the year is impossible if the reckomng is by lunar months, as is 
asserted of the Y’oruba also. 

> 18, 213. 

* 17. 145. 147, etc. 

» 17, 150. 
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1 have nut touched upon the enormous practical difficulties that would arise 
from the anomalous beginning of the week; but it is obvious that rest dajra and. 
still more, market daj-a would be brought into confusion if the civil day \'aried in 
length and did not always corresitond with the solar <lay. Still greater confusion 
would l»e imported if there were any attempt at synchronizing lunar month an»l 
solar year. 

It bos been pointed out above that Ellis's account implies an intercalarv 
day in alternate months. I need hardly point out that if intercalarv days 
were invented, a far simpler solution of the week-month problem would l)e 
given by making the week a seven-day one and adding alternately one and 
two intercalary daya to the month. By taking two yean of twelve ami one 
of thirteen months in a cycle, the error in the year would be reduced to a little 
over a day. 

The original purpose of this digression was to show that the twenty-eight-day 
month attributixl by Ellis to the Twi is in reality a creation of his own imagination ; 
and this has lieen abundantly demoruitrated. The case of the Wa-Giriama, to whom 
the “ lij^t ” month has also been attributed, is on all foun; for they reckon the 
period when the muon is m\'i8ible as epagomenal days.* It appears therefore that 
there is in use in Africa only one sort of month computed by the moon, and that is 
the periodic month which depemla on the phases. Unless otherwise stated, month 
is used in this sense in the present paper. 

Generally .speaking this month is not based on the numbering of days, but on 
the reappearance of the moon. There are, however, a number of periods in use 
to which we often apply the name of month, inappropriate as H is, for want of 
a better term. To avoid confusion I speak of such a period as a “ inense.” and include 
under the term any umt greater titan a decad and less than a year, but not forming 
a fractional part of a year. 

Among the umts of this order ore the great Adae (forty or forty-two days) 
ami little Adae (eighteen or twenty days) of the Twi*; a thirty-six-day {>eriod (with 
a six-day week), probably in Xkonya,* Togobiul; a thirty-tlay mense (eight to 
the “ year ”) in Ibic, Kukurukn ; a twenty-three-day men.se among the Ewe*; a 
twenty-day Mense at Soso (fifteen to the “year”) j at lyede, SoIk> country*, nine 
of the same length went to the “ year,” obviously a half-year. Ahanta, on the 
Gold Coast, had a nineteen-day mense,* possibly related to the Adae, as well as 
deca<ls, and a perhaps borrowed week; Semolika, Eukuruku. has nineteen months 
in 0»e year, which must be of nineteen or perhaps twenty clays each. A twenty-day 

* The Mine U probsUy trim of Mandingo (11, II. 39) sod Wolof (6, 357), 

* 18. 2I«J. 

* 54. XXXVUI, 468. 

« 53, XXIX. 36. 

» 3, 18, 
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men»e. perhaps a derivative of the week, is reported from AbeokuU, but remains 
oncwnfirmeil.’ 

The fact is that neither year, month, nor mcnae plays an important part in native 
life; they have little or no relation to agricultural operations, and cult is often 
reguUted by a wholly different scheme. If the native is questioned. H is difficult to 
get from him more than the vague answer : " When we see the new moon come out, 
we know that another month has begun.” Even where, as among the Ibo, seven 
weeks, twenty-eight days, pUyed an important part in magico-religious ritual, and 
the great markets (ca) on the banka of the Niger near Asaba, were held at the same 
interval, there was apparently no association of moon or month in their minds when 
they spoke of seven isu. 

Of the Ewe. Westcmiaim says that they have no division into months; this 
must, however, be understood in a modifio*! sense, for in his dictionary he gives 
” month ” as well as “ moon ” as a rendering for nW. 

In Edo (Benin City) the same state of things prevailed. There were pnesU 
of the sun and moon (Ivoki), and tradition assigns a considerable antiquity to the 
site where they carried out their duties. But in spite of this, the reckoning of the 
year was in the hands of the king's “ day reckoners,” old women of the household, 
selected perhaps because of their familiarity with cowry counting. They distinguished 
” male " and “ female ” years, the shorter being, as I gathered. 540 days in length ; 
this would give nearly twelve months of twenty-eight days, nearly thirteen of 
twenty-six, but can hardly be made to fit in with a twenty-nine or thirty-day 
month. If the month was a lunar period of 294 days, two short and three 
long years would differ only by about four days from the true length of five solar 
years. 

I failetl to ascertain the length in days of the longer year,* partly because the 
women had forgotten much of their lore, as it seemetl, l>artly because the enquiry 
was painfully lengthy, os my knowledge of the mulUplication uble was tested 
each occasion it was displayed, by interminable reckonings with cowries, which wore 
counte<l and recounted. 

Bosnian* gives as the length of the Edo year fourteen months, but gives neither 
the length of the year nor of the month in days; we arc clearly not entitled U> 
assume that no Eiinqiean knowledge crept into their calendar. If their “ male ” 
year hail fourteen months and 365 dBy^ thirteen months of the same length would 
give the “ female ” year plus one day, but this would leave unexplained the need 
for the existence of the shorter year. 

I need hardly (Kiint out that the mere fact of the difficulty of ascertaining the 
length of the year from the ” day reckoners ” is conclusive proof that the year was 

1 10.205. 

S C/. 38. 311. 

» 7,426. 
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of little importance. That the reckoning was not in the bands of the Jteoki is, of 
course, presumptive in favour of a non-lunar month. 

It seems probable that there was a lunar month also, not perhaps precisely in 
nse, but recognized by the people, for at the present day uki means both moon and 
month, as among the Ewe. But the really important ritual calendar took no account 
of either mense or month. From Chief Ihama and others who played important 
parts in the royal household, I obtained the ceremonial calendar of the Edo. The 
first date given was near the spring equinox, but 1 failed to discover whether the 

two were connected. 


Period. 

Name and Ritual. 

^larch 18-April 8. 

Ixurr. 

April 9-29. 

Ekaora (? worship of head). 

April 30-May 14 (1) 

Ukotfiozuele (= moon of the son of 


Ozuclc). 

May 15-July 31. 

Oro, which included:— 

June 1-15 . 

EguU. 

August . 

Ehedo. 

September, October, November (?) 

Vgigu, 

November. 

Igwe. 

DecemW. 

Ague. 

January-February 

Ehiexu (worship of head). 

Februarv-March .. 

Agmm, Igwogane. 


In this calendar are two periods of over sixty daya,> four of o\'er thirty, and 
five of fifteen or twenty days, the latter mainly in the wet season; there is therefore 
no trace of either week or month. As n^^ards the week, it may be noted here that 
it difiers completely from that of the Ewe in respect of the names, which are the 
same in Edo as in Ibo, though in a different order; even the four-day |)eriod of 
Eilu is found only in a part of the Ewe area, although the Ewe country was umk-r 
Edo till the 17th century or later. 

The way has now been cleared for a discuasiou of the points relating to the 
week which have been enumerated above. I give in on appendix a chueified list 
of weeks according to the length of the unit, giving the names of the days, where 
they are known, with, in some cases, the meanings of the names, together with the 
tribes or localities in which they are in use. Where no authority is quoted the facta 
are taken fiom my own records. 

I.— Aaeas. 

(a) There is some doubt as to the two-day Bafuen market in Kamerun, and it 
does not necessarily indicate that a week is recognised. In any case, the facts seem 
of small importance. 

> Thi> Em rcekon thrrn main Hiasoos, aJamt (Maith-Jnne), ktUau (July-Oetobsr) incloding 
moat (Scptrmbrr-Ootobor), and ftpi (Novetnfaoi^Fcbraary). See 36. 312. 
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(6) There Is good nuthority (or the three-day Adlo week, rcportwl by fir?it-rate 
witnesses like Spieth and Westermann aa well as by older writers like Bosman. 
Moreover, in a neighbouring four-day area an examination of the names shows that 
a threeday week must have been the original one; for the third day, aeitocgbe, 
means “ beginning of the market ”; m the four-day week this is followed by 
aeinyaghe, preparing the market—obviously aii interpolation. 

(c) We have no real information as to the extent of the four-ilay Congo area ; 
(i) but it is clear that at least one of the I/)ango names is found among the Bakamba, 
Bambala, Bayaka, and Bacugni. The Bakamba and Bayaka luive Xkoyo in common 
and Pika is shared by Bambala and Bakamba. On the whole it seems probable 
tliat these and other partial iiientities to be noticed later arc due to the fact that 
the week spread frith, if it did not originate in, the market. IMiexe a weekless 
tribe visited one market of a neighbouring tribe that had evolved a week, the 
familiar name of the market day would be supplemented by other names of local 
origin, (ii) The Giriama week in East Africa appears to be an inde|>endeni unit 
unconnected with the market, (iii) The four-day week of the Lower Niger extemls 
from the Cross River, or perhaps even Knmerun, across the Ibo and Edo country 
through South Yoruba to Dahomey, (iv) Spora<lic four-day weeks arc found in 
Kong, Brignan, and Liberia, (v) On the south and east of the Ibo area the names 
are more or less aberrant. 

(rf) In the case of the five-day week, we seem to have two or more mdependent 
areas: (i) on the Cross River (Agala, Wakandc, Elzzi, etc.), (ii) in the north of the 
Yoruba country, with (iii) an outlying area in the south-west of Togolaud, which 
may at one time have been continuous with it; (iv) in the Eyama area, 300 miles 
further west, (v) It is not clear if the Zumper and Tikar units are weeks in the 
ordinary sense. 

(e) The aix-flay area likewise throws hs borders widespread over the map, and 
here lack of information prevents us from saying whether or not the areas are 
continuous, (i) This week is found in Togoland, where so many linguistic Ulets 
maintain a precarious existence to a-itness to the composite character of the 
population; (ii) •’>00 miles north-east it occurs among the Kentu, north of the 
Benue, and the Jukun; (iii) far to the west IVintz records it among the Diola. 
but the character of the period is not clear. 

(/) The seven-day week (i) with mdigenous names is recorded from Dahomey, 
three points in Togoland, the Twi and Ga (enlarged from a four-day week), and 
Baule ; (u) the Wolof have a Be\*en-<lay week with five .\rabic and two native names ; 
(iii) a seven-day week is also found in Kordofan ; (iv) Barth recorded a seven- or 
eight-day period among the Kanuri; (v) in the Lagoons area a seven-day period 
hiis also been noted. 

(tj) (i) For the Kwa, Goldie record-s a nine-<1ay perio«l, but the mfomiation is far 
from clear and it should perhaps be regarded as an eight-day unit, and (ii) Strub 
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records an eight-day unit among the Kukuruku. with doubled Ibo namea, the second 
half being all rest dat’s. 

II.—Fr.vcnoH or thk Wekk. 

A theory was put forward by Col. Elllis, that the week was the creation of the 
rest day, which was itself a transfonned lunar festival,* but his view was based on 
the exceptional facts of the Yoniba-Twi area, and there, os has been shown, his 
information seems to have Iwen .seriously at fault. There is no real cv-idence to 
connect their rest-days—still less the week—with a moon festival. It is true that 
one day of the Ga week bears a name which means “ moon," but it may be a homo¬ 
phone ; ami m any case the Ga week luu in all proUbiUty been enlarged from four 
days. Moon festivals are in point of fact rather rare; the Bcchuana have one 
according to linngstone, and one is recorded also for the Baetke. But isolated 
facta lik-e these are a slentler prop for such a theory ; and it is a long step to make 
the rest day the origin of the week, even if the lunar origin of the rest day be made 
probable. 

There is much more to be said for a religious but non-lunar origin of the rest-day ; 
in fact there can be little doubt that in the greater part of West Africa the rest-dav 
is a tabu peru>d, entailing abstinence from the regular work, especially that of culti¬ 
vating the fields, and devoted to the worship of the local gods, or some of them. 
Only m the Congo do we find a utifitarian origin ascribed to it; Bentley explains 
the rest day as intended to increase the attendance at the local market.* But tliis 
may well be a late rationalistic interpretation of the facta, and m any case it is honl 
to see why men should abstain from work when almost everywhere the market is 
predominantly, if not entirely, the woman’s sphere. On the coast of Guinea not 
only is the market distinct from the rest day,* but the religiou.H character of the 
latter » expressly vouched for m a number of cases.* Wliether in the latter instances 
the market U held on the same day does not appear from the authorities. But m 
the Edo area the cases m which the market falls on the rest day appear to l)e only 
slightly more numerous than those in which it does not. This may indeed go to 
show that the distribution is not due to chance, but it hanlly proves more. 

It is somewhat singular that EHis asserts that among the Yoruba the market is 
ne\cr held on the general rest day; but we do not know on how Urge a collection 
of data this generalization is based. It is not unimportant to observe that for all 
practical purposes the rest day is meumbent on men only, so far as our authorities 
and my own obsenations go. On the Gold Coast it is the fisherman’s rest day* 
that has most often be^ recorded, and it appears that all other work is permitted ; 

* 17, 147. 

* 6. 300. 

» 3t. VI, 288 ; 48. LV, 121; 4, 2M. 

* 63. VI, 418; 62. 1900, 114 ; 80. II. SOI. 

* 8. 64 ; 35. 216 ; 34, 81. 
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It is not clear whether a general rest day exLste. In an agricultural community work 
in the fields is forbidden, but other work is permitted, and the exjterience*! traveller 
chooses that day for obtaining carriers. One authority says that on the rest day 
the Sereri prejiares wares for sale, but work in the fiehh. would be punished, pre¬ 
sumably by an angr>- deity, by the burning of their houses. 

If the week originatwl in the rest day and its ritual prohibitions, wc ought U> 
find a predominantly religious atmosphere al>uut the week ; it ought to be possible 
to show that the ritiwl prohibitions arc fount! in area.s where a week is in use. but 
no market—and the rest day should bear an invariable relathtn to the week. i.e. 
there should be only one general ubu tiny each week. But. except in the Yoruba- 
Tm area, the week is primarily economic in its atmosphere, as many of the day 
names and a few of the week names show ; there is .sonn* e\'idence that the Giriama 
liave a non-market week depentlent on a rest tlay, Imt as the latter Itears an Arabic 
name it b not UlefpUmate to sus|,ect tliat the institution also Is of foreign origin. 
As to the third point, it is sufficient to say that at least two cases are known* in 
which two rest days (general) are oljservetl m the week, while the Kukumku have 
in the first half of the week a holy day which docs not seem to !« a rest .lay, and 
the second half is entirely made up of rest days. Here at least the week and the 
rest day seem to be wholly unrelatcl. 

It may of course be urge.! that some towns have two markets and that this 
tells against the economic origin of the week. But such ca.'MS are coinmonlv due 
(o) to the coalescence of two villages, (b) to the former existence of an extra’mural 
market for no,.-townsmen, (c) to the presence in the town of diverse elements. a.s 
at Edo. where the long's q.wrter is .listinguished bv a .lifferent methml of 

roofing the houses, or (d) to the rise of the snmll .lailv market for purely local 
trade. ‘ 

In discussing the function of the week it must not however be overlooke.1 that 
there may be more than one centre of origin an.I more than one motive at work. 
At preaent the ,lata are too fragmentary and the records! facts too incomplete. 
t.g. as reganls the meaning of the narnee, for any conclusions to Ik. more than 
jirovisional. We nee.1 to kniw («) the areas of distribution of week, rest .lay, and 
market, and .lefinite statements for all tribes whether they have (i) all three, (ii) tw., 
out of tlirt‘e, (m) only one, or (iv) none of these institutions. It will then las possible 
to work out the relation of the three at the pn^nt .lay. It is however iKBsible that 
in sprea.l,ng from tribe to tril« their character has been change.1; they may also 
^vc sprea.1 ,ndepen,lently. not oa a complex, i.e. a tribe which ha,l alftbre^ may 
have handed on only two t.. its neighla.ur. for some reason. Some light may lie 
shed on borrowing and changes of function by the ,mn.es, and we need to know 
(b) the names of week. week.lavs. rest day, and market, and of course the meaning 

> 63. VI. 418. 

i *9. .X.XIV, 47.3; 55. L.X.X.XI. SSi. 
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of the names, (c) Finally wc need to know in far greater detail the ritual prohibi¬ 
tions of the rest day, their distribution, and on whom they are incumbent. 

III.— Unit of Length. 

It may be taken as certain that each unit spread more or less widely from its 
place or places of origin; it is therefore only by goo<l fortune that we are likely 
to hit upon the reason for which each unit was originally selecterl. If the market 
was the source from which the week originated, the length of the week would in 
the first instance be dictated by the number of places in the market round. At 
the present day women frequently in the four-day area sit in their own market one 
day and tTsit other markets on the other three. But unless tradition has baiHied 
down the sites of the original markets or the names of the «lny8 reveal them, it is 
unlikely that the {loint will ever be cleared up. It is however |> 08 sible that where 
the original week lu»a been lengthened, as among the Ga, there may be some traditum 
of the reasons which led to the change. 

In considering the question of the origin of the diilerent units it must be borne 
in mind that, apart from the purely local afternoon market attended only by women 
of the town itself, no market can at the present day set up without the co-operation 
and assent of neighbouring places. If a new market infringed ancient rights, it 
might cause a war; at the very least, certain places might boycott it, for the women 
are often under the control of a market queen, who can impose her will on them. 
But if at the outset, when nutrkets were lamming to arise, it was already the 
practice to fix the day and place of markets by agreement between difierent towns, 
it is no long stretch of the imaginatinn to suppose that, the order of the markets 
once fijced, by mutual agreement, the unit we now call a week came, as it were, 
automatically into existence, with appropriate names for the days. 

If the rest day was the origin of the week, it is difficult to see why different 
towns, and still more difierent tribes, were led to adopt the same unit; there is no 
interdependence in cult matters, and no town could possibly have any interest in 
its neighboius' ritual regulations. If it were otherwise, we can hardly imagine that 
the mat would be fixed, while chance decided on what day the ritual prohibitions, 
the due observance of which was the motive which called the unit into existence, 
should be enforce<l in a given locality. It is clear that each town, or, at most, each 
tribe, decided on its rest day by reference to its local gods, which differ from place 
to place. But if the date of the recurrence of any given place’s rest day was of no 
interest to its neighlsmrs, it is singularly unconvincing to argue that wide areas 
agreecl to make their rest days recur after the same number of days. 

Lntil we know mi>re of, firstly, the distribution of the various weeks and how 
far each imit occupies a closed area, and, secondly, if the scheme of ilistribution is 
t<wlay mcoherent. how far migrations will aciount for it, there is little more to be 
said about the muts. The four-day area of the Lower Niger appears to be 
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unconnei'ted with the sporadic four-day weeks further west; hut it « impoMuhlr not 
to suspect some relation with the four-dny Congo area, though the day names are 
wholly different. The whole question however cannot well be discussed apart from 
questions of langiuge and culture areas, and I merely mention in passing the 
possibility that light may ultimately come in this way as to the period at which 
the week originAted. 

IV.— The Dav Names. 

An examination of the names of the clays shows that there are three kinda of 
nnmeM in use : (o) those derive<l from or referring to the market; (5) those derived 
from or referring to religion ; and (c) a set of Kukuruku names which Father Stmb 
declares to la* of mythological import. 

Now, on the one hand, these names are on the whole identical with those of 
adjacent towns ; on the other hand, a certain number of these [leople, among them 
the inhabitants of Agenegbode, trace their origin to the Sobo who fled from the 
oppression of Ivlo. Ehntn »if the Kukuruku is found at lyede among the Sobo in 
the form E4ewo, but the other names are different. If Edcico was carried from 
the Sobo country and became jiort of the Kukuruku calendar, it Ls clear that its 
Kukuruku interpretation must be of the nature of an afterthought. That it is 
not a pure ••oincidence is rendered more probable by the fact tliat the day is the 
rest day of lyede, ami not only of AgeneglKide, but of several otlicr Kukuruku towns 
west of then>. eight cases in all as against three of all the other days, precisely what 
we should expect if tlie Kukiuuku calendar was originated by the Sobo immigrants. 
It is perhaps not without significance that lyede also has a non-Iunar month, several 
of which are also found in the Kukuruku country. 

.\n examination of the lists makes it abundantly clear tliat individual names 
and also whole systems have been borrowed on a large scale. It is however n€»t always 
posatble to decide between transmission and chance coinrhlence. Seinolika .4ro 
at once suggests an Ibo loan ; but it seems to be related to the Ewo series. One of 
the most puxxling features of the lists is the identity of the Ibo and Kdo names with 
change<l order. The Edo of Benin alone liavc these names; they are not in use 
either among the Ewo or in the less remote areas of the kingdom of Edo. But tlm 
Ibo have been the imiutors of Edo os regard.** the names of officials, and some of 
their rulers were confirmed in their office by the king of Benin. It is therefore more 
probable that if the Ibo dul not borrow from Benin, both E<lo and Ibo derived the 
names from another source. 

Some light will be thrown on the question when we know something of the 
laws of phonetic changes in the two languages. It seems fairly clear that Afj is 
the original form and Ah> the modified form. If it were certain that Atwo were 
the original form, and not a later nasalized one, the same would be true of Atwf^ 
Ohcj, but we do not know tlwt the nasalization which is so frequent in Ibo is not 
a secondary phenomenon, connected possibly with the decay of prefixes. 
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But there is an /-A interchange within the Ibo group, for o/«. or oni apjiear 
also in the form oka ; and there is also at times a drop{ie<l nasal as in <^hu, mru. 
On the other hand there are some indications that /-A is a normal Ibo-Edo relation, 
for we find ojufr, cko. At present, therefore, we cannot ex{iect to get any light on 
the matter from purely philological considerations. 

Some of the Ibo names, Ekt and Nktej, are found in the four-day Croiw River 
area. Iwth among Ibo and non-IlM-speaking tribes ; whereas, if we turn to the five- 
day tribes, the Ibo Xbo luve Okwo, ami the llio Ead have A’AmvWo. There seems 
to be little doubt that the Ibo language was i(ii{iuee4i on the present- Ibo-speaking 
tril)es by an influence which came from the north-east; but the facts just cite<l 
*h*t the week, or, at any rate, the day, names were not bnmght 
with the language. Tliat they share with the Ibo the wonl for market may be no 
more than an indication that the market spread from the Ibo proper to the two 
rather aberrant tribes in question, as well as to the non-Ibo peoples. 

Tlierc ha.s clearly licen a certain amount of burrowing of names in the Togoland 
area, where klu and similar forms are found in the day names of Lik[>e. .Adele, 
Sautnikofi, etc. 


Table I.— Comparative List. 


Edo. 

Ibo. 

Okpoto. 

Arifio. 

1 

Semolika. 

1 AbinL 

1 

OgoHt. 


Ibie. 

Eke 

Eke 

Eke 

Elu- 

Avo 

Ow 

Drki. 

Eilfwu 

Ewo 

Abn 

t>>i 

On 

Aboko 

Ekui 

Ebum 

Drmv 

Ediinu 

Ekbe 

Orie 

Afo 

Olrwo 

Xkwo 

Ivima 

Ikpo 

Dejir 

Uir ... 

Eria 

Okwv 

Xkwo 

Ato 

k 

Hr 

Anumu 

IbuMr 

IVbon 

Ukikaciiewn 

Elume 

1 

1 

1 
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2(r) 

1 

— 

/ 

/(t) 

2 

3 

3 

- 

a 

— 

4 

d 

«{t4) 

3 


4 

4 

6 

4 

# 

t 

b 

4 

4 


2 

1 

‘ 1 

— 

— 

~ 
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V.— The Name of the Week. 

The name of the week is recortled but rarely; I reconlni a certain number of 
names in the four-ilay area, but unfortunately none from the adjoining five-day 
tribes. Ellis, Westermann, Stnib and Qoldie give the names for Yoruba, Guang. 
Kukuruku and Efik, but these are the only data I have found. In the weeks 
numliered 10, 12, 27,-41, 43, as well a.H in Edo and .\gbeiie, the name of the week 
means *• five days," in acconlance with the usual principle of counting the first day 
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of the new unit.* The name at Kokori meau* “ nine tlaya ” ; and at Agencgbode 
a similar name is found, utumo, which seetiiH to be a singular formed from iti, nine. 
The names ««•. tee are probably in like manner singulars of ise, five ; the Sobo form 
is rlearly ilerived from Rio, for the 8 ol>o word for “ five " is intpli. 

At Sapele, by a curious alicrration. the name of the week means “ four nights,*' 
8 variation for which I can suggest no explanation unless Portuguese influence have 
something to do »-ith it. 

The interjiretation sugge.sted above for use, wre seema to be la>me out by the 
cusUim of .4ma in the Esa country, where uhchi can only mean “ five of the market,” 
just as (Aeki (Edo), adaki (EAa), mean “tlay of the market,” and, in a transferred 
sense, “ week "; this transference of the name of the market to the week is also 
found among the Efik. who use unui for both.* 

different cycle of names is found at Eda, Semolika and Okpe, where a day 
name, in the first two cases that of the market dav, is also u.sed for week, if mv 
informants rightly apprehended the question put to them. 

For the Yorulia Ellis suggests that ose was originally usod to mean ** rest day " 
and took a secondary meaning *‘ wwk.” and that the root means “ forbkl.” His 
lists of verbs do not confirm this derivation, and I do not find the verb in the 
dictionaries at my disposal. It is noteworthy that Dennett's citation of Johnson* 
makes Ifa’a day the fimt, while in Ellis's list h is second. 

The Ibo name for week is iru. to which Zappa adds 09 c for the Agbor area. 
There does not appear to he any tradition as to the meaning of the word, and its 
wiilesjireail use suggests that the name must have been disseminated with those of 
the clays. 

Finally, there are the Ouan names, nk'ek'e, nkekue, the latter of ahich is printed 
in the other jairt of the vocabulary as nke kukw. imless appearances are deceptive. 
The day names in use are Twi, probably burrowed ; but the word for “ day ” in 
fit, hikue means eight; the one form therefore means " eight days ” ; the meaning 
of nk rk'e is not clear, but is an altematU'e form of eke. There is of course no 
ground for associating this word with the Il>o day name; at the same time it is 
iro|ios 8 ible to aay tliat no relationship is pctssible. Nkonya (84) is a Guan tribe, 
anri their days have different names, one Iwing Drke ike ; it is worthy of note that 
ike means in Ibo ** rest,” and though there is no rea-son to connect Il)o with the 
speech of Nkonya, there is no doubt of the kinship between Ilx) and other Togoland 
languages, such as Avatime. 

It is abundantly clear from these facts that Ellis's derivation of the week from 
the rest day is not Iwme out by the names of the week ; with the possible exception 

> Thu nj|p U not olarrml when nighu atr counted, as at Sipelr ; f/. 1, iii, l.'d; 

20 , 1 . 

* 21. «,e. 

» 15. 243. 
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of \orub)i, every one of the translatable words either associates the week with the 
market or givea the number of days in the week. 

It is moreover by no means impossible that Yoruba ose is derived from «5 or 
uze, for Cm is a Sobo day name, and of) Hte might become oj oic. 

VI.— The Re.st Day. 

There is too little exact information as to the nature of the prohibitions associated 
with the rest day for it to l»e possible to discuss it in detail at present. EUlis assun^ 
us that no important business is undertaken by the Yoruba* on that day; but 
whether markets are held on it is a matter of uncertainty. The Bio rest day fell 
on the day of Enyai market; m fact, each of the four days ha<l its market. In 
the Congo the Bavili rest day for men is the woman's market day*; women have 
apjiarently a rest day two days later, but it is not clear whether they visit other 
markets. 

Reference to the lists shows that rest day and market coincide in 4, 17, 19. 
22. 23, 28, 30, 33, 34, 92, and 111, eleven cases m all; they are diilerent in 9, 13, 
14, 16, 20, 26, 29, 6i, 101, nine in all; in the latter cases it is of course uncertain 
how far attendance at other markets is permitted. It is therefore quite clear that 
the market «lay has a certain teiulency to fail on the rest day, for otherwise the 
proportion would be one to three. But until we know whether by rest day is meant 
a day for men only, for a'omen only, or for both sexes, it is impoe«dble to accept as 
proved Bentley’s suggestion that in the Congo the rest day was institutwl for the 
Imieht of the market. For the Bavili this is decisively disproved by Dennett's 
evidence that women have another rest day (from agriculture). The woman’s 
market can honlly fall on the man’s rest day m order to increase the attendance, 
for men are idlers in the market. From Westermann’a H’ortcrhucA it appears that 
the Lwe have two rest days in succession (s.r., Atilaegbe) ; but eUewhere under 
the words in question the rest days are given as Atrtn’jgbc and Arigbr ; between 
them conjcs Aciamtgfm, which seems to be the equivalrmt of Anobogbe, but is declared 
in the text to be the same as Awenogbe. I cannot reconcile the data a.s they stand. 

to the general character of the rest day, it is associated with the worship 
of gods among the Twi, Yoruba, Efik, .\k|)OBo, and of the demi-gods among the 
Edo; but generally s{>eaking it is on abstinence from field work that most stress 
is laid, and it is not necessary for such a ritual prohibition to be associated with any 
specific deity. It is worthy of note that at Edelu (13) and Sabongkla (IR) there is a 
•lay named after Osa, the chief Edo deity, which U not, in the former case, the rest 
•lay. Among the Twi, and posubly elsewhere, the worshippers of individual gods 
have th.nr own reat .lays, so that, r.g, fishermen on the fiold Coast sUy at home 

* 17.145. 

* 15.64. 
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on XueHilay, 6el«i workers on Friday*; it ia not clear whether there ia a general rest 
•lay. Among the Bavnli, field work w forbidden to women on a day when men do 
not rwt.* 

MTiat would be of great importance os a document with reganl to the rent day, 
a notice relating to the Ewe of Agu,* loses much of its value, owing to the fact that 
the week to which it relates is a seven-day one and therefore derived from the Twi 
area. We cannot be sure that the indigenous rest days have not been a<lde<l to the 
foreign ones when the new week was taken over. 

This section of the Ewe have two reat dava in seven; they are sacred to the 
fetish, and on them no one may go to the fields and un<lertake work; markets 
ore held on these doji’s, and buying and selling are pcrmitteil, as well as household 
work; the days in question are Sunday and \\ odnesday. On two other days, Monday 
*t*d Tuesday, certain areas in the farm land are forbidden on religious grouiuLs. 
Tlie remaining three dava are full work days for the “ Nyambu ” people. From 
this it appears that the information really relates to the Nyangbo. 


VII.—Thk Week and the Lunar Calendar. 


It has already lieen shown above that Ellis’s account of synchronization of the 
Twi and Yoruba months cannot be relied on. Until we have an account of the matter 
illustrated by examples from the actual calendar, it seems useless to discuss the 
origin of the concordance between week and month, and impossible to sav whether 
it is a primary or a secondary feature. 

There w of course no relation between week and decads nor between wt!ek and 
Aflae, so far as is known. But there is a seventeen-day period in the Yoruba 
country,* known as eta-Hi-agan (three less than twenty), which is connected with 
the c#M or subscription clubs, which, Ellis asserts, meet every fifth market day, 
i.e. everj' seventeen days. This Is of course correct if h refers to the southern 
\ orulw, who have a four-day week ; but in his account of the calemiar he recognizes 
the five-day week only, and fails to observe the inconsistency. 

The main conclusions to be drawn are; (1) That our knowledge is still too 
fragmentary to permit us to map out the areas in which the various units are in 
use; much leas can we correlate them with other ethnographical units. (2) The 
week was a unit of economic origin. (3) It is not clear bow the period was selected, 
(t) The day names often relate to the markets, leas often to the gods worshipped 
on those days; but in many cases their meaning is not known. (5) The of 
the week has not been recorded in all cases; it often denotes the number of days. 
(6) The rest day was religious in ori^, and no clear relation exists between it and 
the week or the market. (7) Tlie week is not related, save in exceptional cases, 
to other caleiular units ; this relation may be of secondary origin. 


* t7, 149; 18. 230. 
» 55. lA.X.X, 382. 


S 15. i'4. 
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Table 11.—W 

TranslAtioat in ( 

L—TwihJap (T) ir**^. 

I. Bafum, Kjimrnm (2S. 383). 


EEKS AND Day X.UIES. 

); explanations in [ ). 

U.-Thne-day Wtti. 

2. AiJu, Em*. Toj^olatid (40, 81). 

L Atifbt (matket). 
ti. (markrt in Aloko). 

lii. (facKinning o( market). 


ni.—Eoar.<lay ir«**. 

3. Ank>. Ewe (46. 81; 41. 316; 67. XXVI. 

12 . 110 ). 

(•). (6). 

1. Amgbt (market). ^f>g6«. 

ii. Atigbt wore eg6e Atigbogbt. 

(aecond daj). 

uL EUgbt (third day). Uomtgbt, 

It. A»i»]f<tgbf (day ol Atiwdoigb*. 
pavparing). 

(a«i = market.) 

4. Ho. Togoland (36. Sit ; 41. 316. 431). 

L Atiamifbt [good luck]. . 

U. damuwgOc [hail]. * 

iii. dMA>e66e[bad]. 

ir. AmglM {Hotigbt) or Atim* (market; 
leat) [good lock]. 


6. Dahomey (30.334). 

1. Adogmu U. 

U. Zobodo ki [good lock]. 

UL Aja U. 
ir. Jfigaoa hi. 

(all a market.) 

6. South Yoruba. 

L Ojf Cm. 

u. .. OiiMle. 

UL „ Odmdma. 

It. „ Jaiutm, 

7. Tamberma. Togo hinterland (17, III. 333). 

8. Kyilina. do. (52. XJ. 142). 


0. Elio, Benin City («/. 44). 

L Ckt [rent ilay s wotahip of ebo; 

Enyai market). 

IL Ahi) [king’s market). 

UL Orit [go to bush market], 
hr. Okws [farming day ; market in Edo], 
(week = WM.) 

10. lieha. Ora tribe. 

L Ehdtki. 

U. fkladtuti. 

UL CfadeWafli. 
ir. AttHumhtfi [market]. 

(wrrk a ^tfmhf j market = ffc‘.) 

11. .Aroko, Koknrukn. 

L EhJuiki. 

tt. fffafa'ki. 

iii. gtuhd^mt. 

ir. gimti (T market i. 


13. Sugfaenu. Ora. 

L fdMtfl. 

IL /n>. 

UL Idiati. 
ir. y*Kd*hc. 

(week a uhtti.) 

13. Eilelu. Ora. 

L gdinh (thini day; reat day). 

IL nilr, CdfiJb'(market). 

UL gdtnadfJK or Edahiamt ( = day between; 

day of Obiame). 
ir. gdom (Oaa'a day). 

14. Ako, Ota. 

L gdiztf* (teat day). 

IL gdmfUmcditm (big farm day). 
iiL gdnfbomadtt* (farm day in mkidir). 
ir. gdi,H (market day). 
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UL— Fomr-dajf ITcrA—conL 

15. 8»bongid«, Om. 
i. Sdtiimtnli. 

U. Kdait [markrt]. 
iiL EdemtHciomijUK 
It. Sdtftealt. 

(«T«k •mSidoiM.) 


IS. A^tiegbodr, Kuknniku (60, Xt, 400; 
MS. note). 

i. SUtto (day thry laid Uipin). 

U. EUktei (day ihry dtov* thrin away) 

iii. KUvia (day thry bore tbrm). 

iv. Eltimi (day tbry forged them). 

19. I'ugar, Knkuruku (week m aft; rigkt-day 
W(«k a/amc). 

L Elt*n> [rest and market J. 

U. EUhei. 

UL JSImo. 
ie. fifasM. 

(areek a riiStU.) 

30. Sebe, Knknraka. 

L £t«?[ttat]. 

IL EUbs. 

UL SftaM'aa (market {. 
ir. Ehmmmi [work]. 

51. Ibie, Kaknniku. 

L Em [rest]. 

U. EUe [farm]. 

Ui. Evia. 
iv. Elmme, 

[eight thiriy.day months.] 

52. Soao, Kukuruku. 

L Ewo [hum]. 

iL EU>t[Unn]. 
iiL Svic [rest, market], 
iv. ffaa [farm]. 

[fifteen montha in year.] 

53. Semolika, Knkuruko. 

L (dJb()sto [rest, market]. 
iL AUtt. 

UL /rieao. 
iv. dnaaai, 

[week^dkaoeo; iiiiirteen months in year,] 

24. Okpe, Knknruku. 

L dteso. 

iL .41«k6< [market]. 
iiL dktn'aaa [market], 
iv. dht/aaiv. 

(week olaaao.) 


16. Idua, Urn. 

L Edmrt (rest day). 

U. Sdigbomarm (big farm day). 
UL Edtiiaglmra (Aghaia market), 
iv. Ajvm:cd» (to-morrow rest «iay|. 

17. Eda. Ora. 

L Slittlt [market rest day]. 

U. UL iv. Elugbo (farm day).^' 


25. Uzaitoi. Kukumkti. 

L Ehitti. 

iL Sltkiei. 

UL Elemih. 
iv. Elvmi, 

26. Wari. Kukuruku. 

i. Ele.mio [big day on farm]. 
iL Elfhri. 

UL Elati (nuirket). 
iv. EMosh (rest]. 

27. Yaju. Kukumkn. 

L Elt >. 

iL Elthei. 

UL Elemima, 
iv. BMumi. 

(week = use.) 

2S. Woieki, Kukuruku. 

L £U^>. 

U. Ekrtei [rest, market]. 

UL Eltmtmu. 
iv. EUtwmt. 

29. Aluje, Ura. 

L £{r<> [market]. 
iL EUtui [rest]. 

UL Ehiomoiii (Omoiai market), 
iv. Animmrtti (to-morrow market). 

.30. Kkbe. Ora. 

i. E/eii'[teat] (market). 
iL Ehttri (yesterday market). 

UL EUmirlo (two days ago market) or 
Elttpodt. 

iv. Edemiai (to-morrow market) or 
EltkptUdi. 

Si. Uiia, new. 

L Elati (market). 

iL (Ufodn atimo (yesterday market). 
iU. Igbrsta (thini day from market), 
iv. .Ireodashi (to-morrow market). 

32. Otsra. Kukurukn. 

L Vfiamev. 

U. (>a«lws. 

UL VfwderitMm [market], 
iv. VftMa. 
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IIL— Fcur-^ajf Wtdk—ooat. 
33. Idfgun. Ka. 

L [lest] (market), 

ii. JU«^6 cwhWv (big (arm day). 

Ui. i?KadeM (luddki day). 

ir. .4radMeih' (to-morrow market). 


34. Ama, 

t. AJati [rest] (market). 

U. EJtnogoie. 

iii. SUnatUi. 

iv. AtirUn. 

(week » aksfei.) 


36. Ugeli, ik>bo [donhie lour]. 

i. EAtti (market). 

ii. Alu rkiaoiiNW#. 
iK. Aht thncamdara. 

^ iv. SAeUaka [Edo — Aka] (Edo market). 

T. EkiAbo, .AAtueoAekiitka. 
tL AAtkiotAi. 
viL Adcki K cw oko U . 
riil. Okiri rkiufbo. 
lx. Ekieid. 

M. Okpara, Sobo [do.]. 

1. EAdi. 

U. Ataskias. 

UL SAekiaha. 

iv. Okiritakudewo. 

V. EAtwo. 

vi. Aeedsaoaa. 
viL EAikikoktm. 
viiL Okiri Alutki. 

37. Ova. Sobo. 

i. EAtki. 

ii. Afwrkiaa. 

iii. EAmuitivU. 

iv. Okiriatn timtc. 

V. EAnPf. 

vL Afssdaosaa. 
vU. EAthJtrtK 
viiL (Hriri aluiki. 

38. Sapele, Sobo. 

i. SA^ki (market). 

ii. Alutkiaktei^ (day after market). 

iii. SAdtielaeit (taro days after market). 

iv. Okieiolaekt (three days after market), 
(week =1 atopta, Lt., fonr nights.) 


39. Earn. Sobo. 

L EAeki. 
tL Aktkixa. 

BL Edalt. 
iv. Okixataeki. 

I 40. Emoaoga. Sobo. 

i. EAtki. 

ii. AkariK acktbU. 

iii. EAativU. 

iv. Okikmriiti. 

41. lyede. Sobo. 

i. Edeav [rest day], 

U. EAimm. 
iii. Uta, 

hr. Ofa'karveav. 

(week ^ ass; month ■■ amaJa ; nitre 
of twenty days in each *' season.") 

43. Osru, Sobo. 

i. fdooi'. 

ii. Okiokrlts tAtkhogbo. 

iii. Uat. 

iv. gAfkiaka. 

43. Kokori, Sobo [doable ibnr]. 

L §Aner [rest clay]. 

ii. Alacdeataia. 

iii. Alatbi arffsssks. 

iv. Atwtnt akaatu. 

V. f drav [rest day]. 

Vi. fcUe. 

ViL Kd^ii. 
viiL Elegkiav. 

(w«ek ■■ aHnii.) 


44. Ibo (see »). 
L Eka 

iL Ofi, Ori*. 
in. A/<>. 
iv. .Vkwv. 

45. Ukpoto IL 
i. Okup. 

U. Arv. 

UL Ekt. 
iv. OrL 


46. Rrta, Ibo. 
i. Nkteo. 

U. Ekt~ 

iii. On'e. 

iv. A/p. 


47. Biko ((^raes Riser), Ibo. 
i. iVkay. 

B. Ekoyo. 
in. .Vkaakoyo. 
hr. A/ofo, 


(rest day ■> odr.) 
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III.— fomr-day ITctJfc—coot. 

48. Aaiga, Craw Rarer, 
i. Shci. 

U. tu. 

UL Rk*. 

hr. ^6oto. 

49. Ekpafim Ibo. 
i. Bh€9. 

U. Kht. 


49. Ekpefia, Ibo—«(m/. 
Ui UdU. 
ir. Izu. 


50. Oknxi, Ibo. 

L ytpo. 

U. me. 
iu. (Hit. 
it. Afu. 


51. Abate. 

i. Ofudm. 

U. Ak*. 
iii. /1 mimhSm«. 
ir. A mm ammulnet. 

52. Abini. Akunekime. 

L fkpo. 

iL IMtU. 

UL Bb>. 
ir. £6atm. 

53. Ugep, EkntL 
L AifokpM. 

U. Aijralmir. 

UL (0)k»k*. 

It. OkabUkt. 

Sl.i 

So. Akpet, Akamaakune. 

L Aaoi. 
iL Oral fg6«. 

Ui. Ai ogSe. 
ir. OwMo. 

66. Edibii. Ekuri. 

L Libomo. 
iL /m. 

UL Bikwa. 
ir. Stitp. 

ly.-Fitt^ Wttk. 

62. Aran. Craw Rirar. 
i. Ebotow. 

iL Eko/iawa. 

UL K^Snaara. 
ir. Bkomwo. 
r. Bdomtro. 

(market ■■ ^iro.) 

63. Wakeiide, Ewpon. 

L Bbangadtteo. 

iL ir<rci^«ata>. 

* No. S4 WM aecifienUlly 


57. Kmne or Awlooi. 
i. Ottrenkpa. 

U. iM-^rnkpa. 

Ui. Xdtja. 
ir. SdUt. 

58. Ebioboio or Ogoaii. 
i. Ikko. 

U. „ M«. 

Hi. „ jit. 
ir. « bon. 

SO. Efik(21. 3S1). 

i. Bdtri (oqM end ikprt). 

U. /bMo „ 

Ui. /Sara „ „ 

ir. Ft^fit M t« 

[Tkla arcek b realljr a doubla fcmr, tho 
daya being eadkd “ gnat ** and 
“•malL"! 

[Rest day k idtri A6an or afan £defiL] 

60. Kpelle. liberia (43. ISO). 

[Faiir.alay arek; real ilay, no market. 
On rtat day abatuieiioe (ram arotk ia 
neither abaohile nor unirerral.] 

(areek -■ doka.) 

61. Brignan. Irory Cbaat (49, XXXI, lOS). 
[Four-tlay week and markart. alao wren- 

day period.] 

63. Wakande, EMpon—ooa/. 
iiL Bgiwo. 

it. Itttmwci. 
t. Bkonum. 

(market ™ eJSa.) 

64. Agala. Yaia. 

L Obmowa. 

ii. trimi. 

iiL Bfu. 
it. Bhcam [rest], 
r. Orobosa. 

d and tbe rrfereooe mialaid. 
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IV.— Wttk —cont. 
« 5 . Eli. Ibo. 

i. Shtoia or A6a9«. 

ii. Shtofn. 

Ul. Orofa'. 

hr. 

r, IMcu. 


ei. Yonib* (17, 147). 

i. Ato fjf [not day ibr all]. 

^ Qjf [nat for worahipprr* of Ita]. 
ui. Oje (^H « „ « 

Ir. Ojo Saago „ „ „ 

r. Ojf ObaUtlm „ „ „ 

(wvrk 

68. Ifo, Yomba. 
i. Oja/Ht. 

il. AjAmjft. 
ill. Irtmto. 
ir. XihjguH, 
r. AjtoM [7 neat]. 

69. Yomba (20. I. 28S). 
i. Qjl‘ 0*t [reatj. 

U. Qjf Atfo. 
ill. Ojg Ognm. 
ir.' JahUa. 
r. Ojc Oiaiata. 


66. Xbo. Ibo. 

{. Ohm. 

ii. .dseihra. 
iiL raMTacr. 
iv. Et^rig. 

r. Onvhi. 

70. Yomba (16. 246). 

1* Qjt //a. 

U. Qjt Abawnia. 
iii. Qjif Ytmaja. 
ir. Ojt JabOa, 
r, Qjt Obatata or On. 

71. Jcim (57.11, ii. 81). 
i. £ai (to^y). 

U. Ota (lo-tnofTow). 

iii. fMnmIa (day after it), 
ir. /y*rr. 

T. Ogttit. 

[•lohiiMa. 27. 618. larB there is a niM- 
day maHcet; the first Uirre namea arv 
rtearir due to a nuMonception.] 


72. Borada, To^o. 
i. .VifM dro. 

U. A’imm ai. 

Ki. .Viau kffo. 
ir. iHtjUri. 

r. £.m«. 

(1-^ leem to be numbered, but the 
numerala am not Borada.] 

“X Akpcao. Tone (50. II, SOI; IV, 142). 

i. Sgta. 

iL Kuu [mat; annhip gnda other than 
Uaroknro; work forbkldrn]. 
iii. ImU. 
ir. Ekpc. 

r. EtHt [taered to UwuIowdJ. 

70. Kraina. lagoona (14, 24). 

L Ahi. 

ii. dboifyo. 

iii. iiae^ 
ir. Aga. 

V. Aft. 


74. Krbu. Tof^iland (60. IV, 422). 
i. Dotad:> (pL CtafaVr). 

U. rHft'foa [£yMi>6<]. 
iU. OigbtUii [Crigbafir]. 
ir.. Pagidti [Angir\. 
r. tlalodo (real) (/fhi/aiVJ. 


73. Legba or Kabeiv 8okode, Togoland 
(50. Xn'. 257). 
i. Mata. 

U. A'aarm. 

UL Bada. 
ir. Pia. 

T. Kisda or KvJaa. 


' 77. Xumprr or Mbarikr. 

L KaUo am. 

ii. „ ijaia. 

UL „ ila. 

ir. „ asa. 

r. „ ifeoa. 

(The da>s are kncnm In* numbrra; the 
period hi aaid to rrler to brer-making 
in thJa and the two foUowinjt caara.) 
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ir«4—ooot. 

78. Tikar, Ksiarmii. 
i. Oyimgam mbo. 

U. „ mhi. 

Ui. „ »U. 

It. „ Bjfi. 

T. a«>. 

[Nombeml cUy*.] 

79. AhK>. TogoUnd (44, IS). 

1. K*. 

ii /mti, /Kt. 

iii. tk^ 


V.-^ix-da^ ir<tk. 

W. Trm or Kmure (81, XIV, 237). 

i. SrgMt. 
iL ‘VpM. 

iii. Bart, or Birini. 

iv. KiJiiiga. 
r. Koitugctt. 
vi. KaUmtuo. 

81. Cuiiha, TogoUml (58. XI. 128. 154). 

i. Beua. 

ii. Butagaa or Balagam, 
iH. Kunt^brtt, 

iv. A'oSoJc. 
r. ljut. 
yi, Kari, 

83. BuMri, Togolaixl (88, XI. KH). 

i. Kart or Con. 

ii. Bftagba. 

iii. Baitjfa. 

iv. Kamlja. 

V. Laho. 

vL Kanhinde. 

83. «. (58, XIV, 237). 
i. Kamifna. 

iL Kaaboadt. 

UL Bogbogj/att. 

iv. Alakart [T Anbic]. 

V. Laboi. 
tL Koakga. 

84. Nkonya (60. VIII. 121) (a (bwA triboj. 
L lAIc iA([T (cat]. 

ii Adtkt trak*. 

UL Kalikt, 


79. Alil(>, Tigolaod—«oa/. 
iv. Ido^i. 

V. IgoUa. 

70a. Aneso. ib. (67. XXVI, 1I0). 

L Waga. 

U. .4gat. 

UL Oridji. 
ir. Togo. 

T. .8<tni^. 

fTbcac arc apparently place name*, uwd 
aa day namca. and namn of maikrU.] 


84. Xkooya—« 0 Mt 
I iv. Katikt dekikt, 

V. Adtka trait, 

. Vi. Ipat. 

I 85. Lon> (20. Ill, 367). 

86. Boro (60. Mil, 121; 61, 1022. Ui). 
i. Dokala. 

U. Dokatm. 

UL Dokali. 
iv. Ihkpa. 

V. Don. 

vL Dorco. 

87. SantrokoB (61. XIV, 196). 

i. lapo. 

iL Ltpo kmJtn (■= dawn). 

UL Bpakt. 
iv. ibkra. 

V. Dikru kmltae. 
vL tfiaulb [Nimu in a god]. 

88. Ukpe (61. 1022. iii). 

L Labf, 

H. X<i6fao, 

UL /NUa. 
iv. KaUam, 

V. iAbimgi. 

vL IHtogitft. 

89. AdeJe (81. )022. Vokab,; 58. XI, KM). 
I L tHkpei, 

iL DiUatei. 

UL Diatwi. 
iv. Dikptimm. 

V. Difa aaft. 
vL Difa kraaattM. 
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V.— Sis-Jap coot. 

90. Arikun, Lagoon* (14, 49). 

L BJi 

iL Bsilo. 

UL Of*. 
iv. OauM. 

T. Omennm. 
rL EJM. 

91. AtUe, LogooiH <62. 1900. 114). 

L Tmm. 

IL Sempi. 
iii. Pit*. 


93. Diofa (4S. 79). 
L Hatiotr. 

U. liaOabmttu. 
iii. Uaiotdiien. 


61. Attiv, LagucNH — conI. 
It. Cm. 
r. Km. 
vL Aoim. 

91a. Ebrie(S5. 1900, 114). 
02. 14. (16, 313). 

L Sari. 
iL Aojn. 
iU. Pitei. 

I*. CL 
V. KmL 
rL Ktm*. 


93. Dials —cont. 
ir, Hobatirfn. 
r. Haloktm. 

tL Uwtamoojf [maHwt. rest) or FufondmL 


91. Jukiui. 

L Abtdte. 

U. Didi. 
iiL r^t. 

It. Zoeo. 
y. Wtms. 
tL Adt*l>*j*a. 

[Sc« out*, 7S.] 

96. Keata, Nignia. 

L SimamuK 
iL Zimfabstuti. 
iii. „ Uft, 

hr. „ 6etoi. 


Wmk. 

97. MaUr. Togoland (40. 81). 

L AgbU lo tgb* (daj to begin field work). 
U. AgbU pt tgb* (2nd day of field work). 
UL Domsgb* or Togbt. 
iv. Fiap6c [hicky]. 
y. Fit/oegb* [unlucky]. 

▼L AgbU Amip tgb* [day of god Amiyi]. 
viL Aweno tgagb* (rest day). 

98. Dahomey (30, 351). 

L I'odi stable. 

U. Tern. 

UL rate [t Arabic], 
hr. Aroa 
y. Lumsi „ 
tL Akomtami. 

▼iL SM. 


95. Kentu, Nigeria—coal. 

▼. Zinga bemiai. 

yL „ bm. 

[See aarr, 76; the clay namra appear to 
be numeral* from two to aiz, but are 
not Kentu.] 

96. t'amba laego, Nigeria. 

L .Vyofatm mgai. 

iL Usaimm ayai. 

UL Buffabd ngm. 
ir. Aaramdolya mgai. 
r. Banmpentg* »jfai. 

▼L AgnnasaKa ayoi. 


90. Tafi. Togo (61. XUl. 189). 
L Aapodaicwi [mt]. 
iL Ke av afp. 

UL Owfoe*. 

!▼. O a» oaoea. 

▼. Khmti. 

▼L Kisn. 

▼iL Kepa. 

loo. Logba (64. VL 36). 

L {7a4o[iT*t]. 
ii. VwlaU. 

UL Vko. 
hr. Mamblino. 

▼. Admm. 
vi. f^eo. 
viL Agodsi. 
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VI.— S€pnt-dap IFett —oont. 

101. Yewe (64. VI. 871). 

1. I>otpo. 

iL AMama. 

UL AAua/f/o. 
hr. 

V. Alolt. 
vi. Trotpo. 

Tu. .'Ifsrcica. 

[AD nuiiictmk.J 

102. AratiiiM (Knlc»), Togo (6t, XU, 257). 

L lApadziwot (market). 

u. «1^ (work), 
iii. Lisi, 

It. Zmoibm (So tUjr). 
n KettkptUwot (tatt). 

Vi. Utopa. 
vti. Life. 

103. Twi and (Juang (42. 41; 44. Voewb., 

imaMM). 

i. btpo Ja [raat}. 

u. Jbeim da [fiabennan’a teat dav]. 
ill. iraHda. 
hr. Yawada. 

T, Yi da [nwt (tom 6(ld work], 
vi. Mi mt Hs da. 
vU. X'lnM da. 

(Gnaog: week ** i^ck'a. aiciraa, mti 
tutuay. 

104. Eiio(ib.). 

1. A'mw«i da [loat]. 

ii. Dioda. 

UL Bra da, 
hr. Km da. 

V. Vwicodb. 

vi /Via. 
vU. Mtmdt da. 


yU.-EiglUAap Wmk. 

111. Baohua (46, VUI. lU, 810; 1860 s 

«/. M, 93). 

Thtf mta Mkl to have aa eight-day {wtiod. 

112. Kwa. 

i Edtrtbo. 

ii. .d6e[= fiwollbo]. 
iii Ormaba, 
iv. I^Mmodca. 


lOX Ga. Aocta (17. 143: 42. 42). 

i Dm [nwt: moon; porifioation]. 

ii Dmfo. 

iii Fsa. 
iv. So. 

V. SoAa. 

vi Hf. 

vii Itrgba. 

106. Baule (13. 133; 48. U. 548). 

i Mom*. 

ii KttU. 

Ui (hum. 

hr. Mama. 

T. ITe. 

vi >•«. 

vii Fwt. 

107. Lahoo. Lagoona (38. 71). 

108. Mfaato. Lagooiu (62. IWO. 114). 

100. Wuluf (6, 357). 

i .4M€n [» Saturday]. 

ii Dibar (nai). 

iii AhiM [Arabic], 
iv. Talala „ 

V. Alarba „ 
vi Aliames „ 
vii. .lldkimaa „ 

: [AnoUirr authority givea Brabm op 
(change day). Dibar (teat day). Oar 
(Saturday), but 1 have mialaid the 
le fe tence.] 

110. Kanuri (1, III. 154). 

' Magt ia aeven or eight-day periotl. 


118. Kwa— eomt. 

T. Ormaidm. 

vi 7 Fioaalo [=> Ska]. 

vii (T Kteito). 
riii Omoaha. 

iz. FiooB*. 

(Thia ia clrariy an eight-day period io 
vdiich. Iqr aome aoekknt, Fioaato haa 
been interpolated in one place.)* 
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aw 

WW.-romr-dat Congo U'«i. 

Iia. Uwijio 116. 64; 82, XXI. 55; 86. 

XXIV, 29; 2.1.206-10). 
t .Vjoaa [atw = wwk ; .V*oiio. Sono. 

tuarkrt <l»y ; men’* I'm; !• 

IL Sduka. Stamdn. .Vrfai#. 

ii} Stoaa [women «lo not .V4o*»». A *®"®. 
pUnt]. 

Ir. .V«i*i or .V:ito. Xktmgt. Cilo. 

114. BaUmI«(12. 146). 

i. Bidnka. 
iL Mptka. 

iii. Stog. 

iv. Bnkondx. 


HR. BaruKni (12. 

i, Bndnht, 

ii, SoMO. 
la. .Vtoyo. 
iv, Bnkondio. 

I Id. Ba\«ka, Bahuan* ( 86 , XXXI I. 47 ). 
i. IJnjnko^ 
iL Ttk. 

iii. (Inn. 

iv. Pnngn [market]. 

117 . Bambala ( 86 , XXXV, 413 ). 
i. Bnjnki. 

U. .Vorifa. 
iU. Unmtn. 
iv. Pika [market]. 


and Sortk-Eo-i A/riea, 

118. WaKiriama (19, 111: 37,63). 

I. Jnmwa (rrat). 

U. Xenimaka (T awakening). 

Hi Knrimukiri («r«o«l ctiUiratUm). 
iv. XaMalfiniitb). 

110. liullan, Konlolan (68. IX, 64). 
i. llWroa (= Sumlay). 
iL Alon. 
ilL ()gan»n. 
iv. liiUoa. 

V. (itakf.naon. 


\ 110. CiuUan. KocJulan—eoai. 

vL t'oiMktaiow. 
vii. irarymtoa. 

' (day ™ woa • week »« eanda.) 
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L\ RACE DE neanderthal ET LA RACE DE GRI>LVLDI; 

LEUR ROLE DANS L’HI’MANITE. 

Htudeif Manorial Ijtcture for 1924. 

By Prof. R. V’KRSEAf. 

Les importantes d^couvertes modemaa effertuiJea dana le domAuiH de U Pal^ntologic 
humaine et ccll«, heauooup plu.-j nombrcuses, qui se r4»rent 4 la p4riode a4olithiquc, 
I»ennettent d’abonler aujourdliui rexaiuen d’un problimp qui nc me ecmblc'^pos 
depoimni d’interet ; quel «rt. pcut>on ae demandcr, le rflle qu’a jou6, dans le passi, 
I'eleraent nigritiquc «lnns I'ethnolngie mondiale ? 

En CO qui couceme 1'Europe occidentale ct centrale, la question ne se pose jms 
pour la premiire fois. Dis 1833, Schmerling publiait un intiresaant tra\'ail intitule : 
Recfurcheo sur let ostement* fostOet dot cavrmeji de la province de Liige, et, parmi 
cea oasementa, hguraient quelques restes humoins nx:ueillis dans la caveme d'Engis. 
I'ne calotte cninienne, qu’il avait d’aillenrs examioie superficiellement, I’avait 
frappi par I’itroitesse et I’aUongement du front et par le diveloppement de la rigion 
occipitale ; il cn ooncluait que ce crane ae rapprochait plus de eelui de I'Ethiopien 
•fue de eelui de FEuropien. II est presque superflu de faire remarqucr qu'4 oette 
ipoque, le mot “ Ethiopien ” 4tait pris dans le sens de “ Nigro." Toutefoia, Schmer- 
ling n’osait pas etre trop affirmatif, car, diaait-il, “ Ton nc pent, sans s’eiposer aux 
plus grandes mconsiquences, conclurc d'un seul fragment de crane pour la forme 
totale de la tote.” 

On no parla plus de la thiorie nigroide ju-squ’au jour o& Spring dicouvrit au 
mont Chauvaux, .Ians la pro^ncede Nomur, des osaementa, rfputis foasilm, qui gisaient 
dans une caveme, 4 40 mitres auslessus du niveau de la Meuse. D'autres trouv'aillca 
avaicnt cependant M faites, en 1839, .Ians Ic duchi de Bade sans attirer dune 
fa^on bien spiciale l attention sur le point qui nous intiresse. Spring dicri>nt les 
.issements quU av'ait recueillis, mais il ii’avait fait auoun rnpprocbement entre 
leant caractires et ceux des Nigres. Void lea traits princlpaux qu’il avait notes 
sur la tete : crane tiia petit d'une maniire absolue, tris petit egalcment lotaqn'on 
Ic compare au diveloppement considerable dea machoirea ; front fuyant, temporaux 
uplatis, uarinea larges, arcades dentairea tria volumineuses. incimies en avant et 
supportant dea dents tria obliques ; angle facial d’environ 70 degris. En 1859, 4 
une siance do la Soditi d’AnthropoIogic de Paris, Broca en lira la conclusion qu’il 
a agiasait d’une race aujouid'hui itdnte, scion toutes probabilitis, race qui oflrait 
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(Its “canwt^rea i\Tdcnta d’iiif6riorit6.” Quant aux cranen ddcouverte daiui Ics 
environs de Hadcn, ils prfscntaicnt, selon lui, ** les caract^rea du type africain. 
C'itait, d’ailleuRi, Fopinion qui avail coun cn Allemagne. 

Kntrc temps, uno dioouvorte de* plus importantes avail cu Hou en 1856 ; je veux 
|)arler de la calibre cuilotte cranienne de Neanderthul. KUo pr&entwt dee caract^re* 
si 6t range* que certains savants, k I’excrople de U. Vircbow, se rcfusercnt k ndmettre 
qu’ellc efit appartcnu k un ctrc noniinl ; bcaucoup dcclarirciit qu’on se troavait 
en presence d’un crane d’idiot. Schaaflhausen et Imminent Thomas Henry Huxley 
n’h^atcrent pas k proclamer que ITlorame de N&nderthal itait le repr6wntant 
d’unc race bumaine primitive, oflrant encore des caractires simiens. On sail com¬ 
ment le* d^oouvertc* post^ricurc* et tea itude* qn’elle* provoqu^rent leur donu^rent 
rmson. 

Huxley ne a’cn tint pea U- Le premier, il eut I’idie de rcchercher «, parmi les 
|a»pulations le* plus prunitivc* de THumaiut^ actuelle, il no s’en trouvait i>a* qui 
eussent conserve de* ressemblanccs avoo Ic type arcbolque rencontr6 dans la petite 


grotto de Feldbofer. Il compara I Homme de Neanderthal aux Australien* et, tout 
en dwlarant qu’il n’avait nullement I’intention d'affirmer que cet Homme apportint 
k la race australicnne, il insistait sur la “ forte simiUtude dans la configuration du 
crane " qu*il avail consUtie. Il avail cependant formula certaines reserve* dans 
se* Obtnvaliont ou gujrt <fc» erdnes humnina i'Engia et de. Nfanderthal qui ont paru, 
cn 1863, dans le bvre de Ck Lycll [The Geological Evidetwta of the Antiquity of Man). 

reserve* #'cxpliquent augment : Huxley avail envisage le* AostraUens dan* 
leur ensemble et il avail remarque qu’il n’y avail pa* concordance absoke entre leura 
caroct^re* c^phalique* et ceux do rHomme foesilc. Mais bieniot il limita sa com- 
paraison i un group* australien particulier, qui avail rcncontrS k Port-Western, 
ot Ics simUitudw lui apparurent avec laraucoup plus de nettet^. Dans son bel ouvra^ 
intituW : £ndcii« « to -Won’* •» quelque* mois 

plus Urd, il s’est montri Irien moins h&ntant. 

Ce n’e*t pa* soulement k Port-Western .lu’existc le type australien qui avail 
frapp^ Huxley par se* caractires efiphaliques si voisins de ceux de FHomme de N6an- 
derthal; il a 6t4 fr^qnemment ob»erv6 depuLi dans le 8ud de la Nouvelle-Hollande. 
Dans une int^ressante communication i la “ Anthropolopcal Society *’ de Londre* sur 
les diveraes forme* cranienne* tiu’on trouve en Australie, Carter Blake dit que le 
type idgnal^ par Huxley so retrouve ^galement ilans le QuecnsUiul. En 1844, 
Meredith avail d^ji mentionni diverse* tribus de la colonic de Metoria que carac- 
t^risait raplntisscment »le la voute dc leur crane. Aitken Meigs, cn 1867, dans le 
catalogue de la collection Morton, avail d^crit sommairement un crane do Port- 
Philippe, dont le* caractircs lui avaient paru mfaiter une mention spfciale: ** C est, 
dit-il, “ une tete vraimont animale. Le front e*t excessivement plat et fuyant, tandi* 
que, par son prognathisme, la machoirv *up^ncuro d^inirc presque en museau. 
L’arcade alvdolaire, au lieu d’etre rondc ou ovale dans son contour, est presque carr6e. 
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La tSt« cst allong^c en totality et d^priiu^ le long de la W^gion coronale, U base du 
orune est plate et ka apophyses mostoldes sont tris larges et grosidires. Les orbites 
immcii!)C!i sont d6bord^ par de loimU arcs saurcilicrs.” Cette descriptiun pent 
s’appliquer presque textuellement it rHommede La Chapelle-aux-Soints et aux autres 
fossilcs de In race de NranderlliaL U nV a guero que les apophyses mostoldes qui, 
par leur laigeur, disUnguent I'Anstralien de Port-Philippe de nos Mousti6ricns. 
L’arcadc alv6olaire suporieurc presque carree de cot humme se rctrouve sor le crone 
tuo'Ktilin de La Ferraasie. 

Tenant compte des diverses observations publics avont I’apparition de 
leur# Crania rtiniea, auxqacllca ils ont ajout^ leurs ohser^'ations pemonnellcs, 
A. de Quatrefages ct E. Th. flamy n’ont pos h&it^ a accepter le rapprochement 6tabli 
jwr Huxley. Ils admettent avec lui que TUoinme do Neaudcrthal est com|iarablc 
au type australien du Sud, qu'ils qualihent de “ n^derthaloTde." Voici en quels 
tonnes ils expriment leur opinion : “ La descriptiun des cranes d’Ad^loTde, etc., 
qui \iont do jMisser sous les yeux du Iccteur, a pu lui montror crimbion lea ressem- 
blancos osttologiques sont otroites, dds & present, entre ccs tribus de la cote sud du 
continent australien ct los premiers hununcs I'tablis cn Europe. Tout purtc ii 
croire ipic inieux ccs .Australicns dolichopbtycephales soront ^tudi£s, plus complete 
seront lea fosailes humains dont I’avenir ne pout manquor de nous r£v6lcr I'ilxiatcnce, 
et plus les lioas sc resserreront encore entre cea deux groupes ctlmi({ues si ^loignds 
copondant dann I'cspncc ct dans le temps.'* 

C'ctait en 1882 quo de Quatrefages et Homy 6crivaient cos Ugnes. Pour 
tlecrirc le* caract^res du type fossile qu'ils rapprochaiont de TAustnUicn n^andertha- 
lolde, ils n’avoient & leur dispoedtiun, cn dehors de la voute cranienne de THumme 
de Neanderthal ct de quelqucs mandibules inoomple't^is, que quelques fragments do 
crones deoouverts en Europe dans dca couches g&dogiqucs paraiasont remontor au 
Pmstoccne uncien. Quatre ons plus tard, au mois de juin 1886, Maximo De Puydt 
et Max 1/ohest diVouNtaicnt dans unc caverne. a Spy, proviiMM de Namur, les 
squelcttes do deux sujeta qui permirent do completer, dans unc bonne niesute, les 
rare# donntws que nous possedions sur la nux* <le Neanderthal. Depuis, les trouvailles 
se sont multipliees. cn France principalcmcnt, mais unc importanto d^uvertc fait* 
linns r.Vfriquc austrolc, dans la Rhodesia, a d^montri que le memo type a vecu autre¬ 
fois dans des contrves fort ^loign^e* les uncs des autres. II est partout d'une remar- 
quable hnmogcnfitf* ct il n’est plas permis de v«r. dans rUunune de N^derthol. 
un maladc oti un idiot ; il repr^sente un type ethnique primitif, qui poss^dait encore 
un certain nomhre dc caracteren simiens, ainai que ravoient proclam4 Schaafihausen 
et Huxley ct que le reconnaissent ti>us lea savants actuels, exempts dc parti-pris. 
11 est, d mou sons, tout ausai incontestable rjuc, fjor I’ensemblc dc leurs canct£res, 
lesN£anderthaheiunepeuventetrerattach^qa’aa groupe nigritique, et j’estime qu*il 
est facile de le dcmontrcr. .Mois quelle est I’importaucc du role qu’ils ont joud «li» nT 
rUumanite! C’est Id un [wint sur Icquel il oxistc nn d&iaccnrd complet entre Ic* 
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homniea de science. La question me parait aiwer int^ressonte pour meriter d’etre 
examinee avec quelques detail*. 

• •••••• 

Quond. avec Huxley, de Quatrefagra et Hamy - pour ne otter que quelques noma 
de sa\Tinta partageant cette opinion — on admet qu’il exiate encore on Aiistralie dea 
representanta du type de Xfeuiderthal qui, dnas le cours des ai^cles. a subi certaines 
modificationa sous I’influence du mflieu. b r^ponsc est toute simple ; ce type o joue 
un role assex notable, puUqu'il a pu sc perpituer jus<iu’4 noa jours .bus une contree 
06 , de Tavis de tous*, le milieu cst reat^ rebtivement stoble. En Europe, sea trBC« 
Hont, dans I'^t actuel de noa connaiasancea, plus difficiles a suivre. Toutefois. 
de Quatrefagea et Hamy considerent certain.^ caractirea ohservfa sur des cranes 
neolithiques, ou memc jmr des cranes motlemes, comme des manifestations ataviques 
d’un ^tat ancestral. D’aprte cette conception, 1'Homme de Neanderthal comptcrait 
{>anui nos ancetres. 

.Admise par beaucoup d’anthropologistes —au nombre destjueb je figure cette 

th^orie a ^t^ vivement combattuc par ceux qui ne pouvaient se rfeigner k voir inscrire, 

notre lign^e d’aieux. un ftre qui possMait encore des caractires ^ens. Les 
adversaires des doctrine* de Lamarck, d’h'tienne Geofiroy Samt-ffilaire, de Darwin, 
d’Huxley. de LyeU et de tant d autres, devaient naturellement prendre pbee parmi 
lea atlvmaires de b thtorie de de Quatrefages. qui, cepembnt. avait combattu 
le transformisme, mais qui ^tnit trop homme de science pour no pas s’incUner dovant 
les fait*. plupart du temps, on discuta sur dea d^taib et on negligea de tenir 

compte de lois biologiques & 1 abri de toute critique. 

AujourdTiui, toute une 6 colc. qui comprend d’^minents savants, au savoir et h 
b sinciriti desqueb je rends pleinement hommage. et qui. pour b plupart, se diebrent 
^volutionnistes. proebme que THomme de Neanderthal n’a l«Jguf aucune goutte 
de son sang k THumanit^ actuelle, et que YHom SeamlrTthalenns constitue une 
«pece 6 teinte qu’a rempbc 6 e YHoim Mpiens. Discuter une thtorie en vogue est 
toujoum une tachc ingrate, surtout lorsqu on a en face de soi des adversaires dont 
on reconnalt b haute valeur. 11 me sera permis, n&nmoins. d’exposer les arguments 
invoqufa par lea partisans des idtei nouvelles et lea raisons qui m’empcchcnt <Ie 

jiartager leur opinion. 

I>es paliontologistes, sc basant sur Textinction d'espices animales dans les 
temps g^ologiques, dfebrent qu'il en a M de mime pour rHomme, qui ne saurait 
faire exception a b rigle gdnirale. J’admets, sans b moindre restriction, que I’et^ 
hiunain soil soumb k tontes le* grande* lois qui rigissent les autre* etrw orgMisc*. 
mnU il s’agit de dicouvrir en vertu de quelle loi les espice* dbparues se sont iteintes , 
il ne me parait pas douteux quo ce soit en vertu de b loi d atbptation de I organisme 
au miUcu. Quand de profondes modifications surviennent dons le nulieu, comme 
ce fut b cas aux piriodcs giolojpquea passies, rotganbme n'itant plus en harmonic 
avec les nouvelles conditions dVxbtence que I’etre orgnnW est incapable de modifier. 
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et liuxquullisi il ne peut s'adapUT, oct ctre doit forconient disparaitre. Pour THomnie. 
le* faita ne »e pr^ntent paa »ou* le meme anpi-vt. Depuis le d^but du Quatemaire, 
c'e»t-a-dirc depuia I’epoquc ob nous suivons «es traces avec certitude, il a’est bien 
prcxluit, dans nos contri^, des changementa dans Ic milieu, mais ces changcmenta n'ont 
pas assez consid^bles pour mcttre I’etre humaiii dans rim]K>s!dbilit4 d’adaptcr 
son orgonLsmc aux conditions nouvelles. Nous en avons la prcuve dans la d^ouverte, 
ik tons lea niveaux, des restes de son industrie. Mats, il cst line autre consideration 
dont on oublic dc faire etat : c’cst quc I’emigration ou Pextinction des especea pleis¬ 
tocenes appurtenant soit h la faune chaude, soit k la (aune froide, paraissent en relation 
etroite avec Ics conditions cUmateriqucs, centre lesquelles THomuie — meme Ic plus 
primitif — tiouve dans son intelligence les moyens de latter. Il s’ensuit que, tout en 
subissant. tlans une certaine meaure. Paction du milieu et en y adaptant pit^resaive- 
ment son organisme, il n’en ressent pa.s le choc violent qui entralne la disparition 
d’autres especcs. 

Parmi ceux qui acceptent Ics ycui fermes Ics idees nouvcllcs et qui 
s'attacbent aux mots plutet qn’aux laits, il en o*t qui pourront m’objectcr — 
et le cas s’est produit — qu’il n’est pa.s prouve que PHomme de Neanderthal 
fut pourvit d’intclligence. Ce qui motive leur doutc, ce sent les expressions 
dont on se sert pour designer PHumanite primitive, ou, du moins, Pune do 
ses branches qu'on declare etcintc, et PHumanite actuellc caracterisee par YHomo 
tapiens. lx? quolibcatif “sapiens” est tout k (ait impropre car il ne peut 
s’appliquer qu’& des qualites morales ou intellectuelles. qu’on n’est nulloment 
en droit d’accordcr a P/Zomo «iptr>u seul, & Pexcluidon de P/Zomo Staadtr- 
thalcHsii. En ce qui conceme cc dernier, nous ne pouvon.s emettre que de pures 
hypotheses au sujet de ses qualites morales, mais il en cst tout autrement de son 
intelligence, lei, je loisse la parole k Pun des partisaas Ics plus dminents et les 
plus convaincus de Pextinction complete et ancienne de Pespice “ nconderthalcnais,” 
ii mon savant collogue et ami, M. Boule. .\pr^ avoir comtat^, dans son beau 
livre stir Zes Uomtne* fomJe*, que certaines populations attard^ dc PHumanite 
actuelle — qu’il range, n^anmoins, dans le gnm]>e Homo gapietu — peuvent etre 
rapproch6es “ sinon au point de \'uo physique, du moins au point de vuo moral.” 
et par leur genre de vie de YHomo Neandrrthalnmji, il ajoute : " Celtu-d est dejh un 
Homme, malgr^ Pinf^riorit^ morphologique de son cetveau, et nullement un prtf- 
Homme, car avec son sqnclctte gisent p^le-mele les instruments de pierro qu’il savait 
fabriquer, les charbons et les cendres des foyers qu’il savmt alhuner ct alimentcr. 
Scs moyens d’action sont d6i4 ceux des sauvages actuels. Et si les naturalistea, 
abondonnant leur* m4thodes g^n^lee, donnaient la preeminence aux caraettres 
intellectuols pour dosser les etres qu’ils ^tudient, il n’y aurait pas lieu dc s^parer, 
a litre sp^cifique, YHomo StnndrrtholeHna des Hommes actuels, tandis, nous 
Pavons \Ti, qu'on ne peut lui refuser cettc distinction d’apris see caract^res 
physiques.” 
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L’auteur va plus loin. Nous savons que rHonune de Neanderthal, qui scmble 
avoir vecu h I’^poque moustericnne, vers Ic milieu du Quatemairc, a eu dcs pr6- 
decesseuTB, dont nous ignorons 4 pcu pris totalement lea caracteres physiques, mais 
dont nous connaissons I’industrie. Ces predecesscurs etaient “ de vrais Hommes 
dans toute I’acoeption du mot, au moral couune au physique, car ces Hommcs 
sa^aient, avec des materiaux choisLs, fabriquer dea outils, de beaux outQs; un 
sentiment csthetique aocompagnait d^]4 chez eux le g^nio de I’invention, car les 
formes ^l^guntes dea ailex de Saint-Acheul reprfeentcnt une premiere recherche 
d’art. 11a savaient foire du feu, I’acte huniain par excellence, celui qui eat 4 la 
base de toua lea progrte futurs, qui contient en puissance toutee les civilisatioiis . . . 
Certes, I’invention des premiers instruments, la production du feu sent le r^ultat 
de ph^nomi^nes intcllcctuels aussi mer\'eiUeux que ks plus grandea inventions modeme* 
qu’elles ont permis d’accomplir.” 

Voil4 la question pos^o sur son vdiitable terrain : ce n'est pas par sea facnltds 
intellectuels, comme poorrait le fairc supposer le qualificatif dont on I’a gratifi^, 
que r^owo aapienM se distingue de YHotno Neandcrihalctms. Cc aont les caractires 
physiques de ce dernier qui I'isoleraient compl6teraent de I'Humanit^ actuelle, 
tu£me dea poptilations lea plus jirimitivcs. II nous faut done examiner rapidement 
eea caracteres specifiques. Pour ne pas me laisser entrainer trop loin, jc m’en 
lienilrai preaque exclusivement aux caractires copbaliques, et jo prendrai comme 
type de rHomroe de N6anderthal, KHoninje de Ia Chapelle-aux-Saints, le mieux 
etudk et les plus complet dea Moiistieriens. 

• ••••♦• 

L’Homme fossile de Chapelle-aui-Sainta a 6ti dwrit avec le soin le plus meti- 
culeux par le professeur 11. Boulc dans un luxueux m^moire de 278 pages in-4®, illustrf 
do 16 pbinches et de 101 figures dans le texte. I>a description de la tete occupe 4 elle 
seulc 89 pages, oh figurent de trhs nombreuses mesures. Je ne saurais done songcr 
4 auivre I’auteur dans tous les details qu’il donne et dont beaucoup n’ont aucune 
valeur ethnique, comme il le reconnait lui-meme. .iVinti, les indices c^phahques 
rentrent dans lea moyennes que foumisaent les races actuellea “ cc qui r^pond, dit-il, 
4 la conception qu’on peut ae faire d'un type sinon prinutif, du moms encore peu 
spdcialis#.” Dans THumunit^ actuelle, on rencontre dea races qui, tout en oSrant 
un type nettement «p4cialia6, donnent pourtant dea indices copbaliques moyens. Les 
longueurs relatives des oe qui forment la boltc enc^phaliquc n’ont ricn dc caract^risti(|ue 
chez les Nfandertholicns, puiaque la courbe frontale £gale la courbe pari4tale sur 
le crane de La Chapelle-aux-Saints, tondis qu’elle cst notablcment plus longue sur 
le crane de Neanderthal, et plus courte, au contraire, sur le crane n® 1 de Spy. 
11 en eat de meroe de la capacity cianienne, tr^a fl6v4e chez ITIonimc de La Chajielle- 
aux-Sainte (1600 centimetres cubes environ) mais inf6rieure 4 ce chiffr© de 400 4 450 
centimetres cubes chez d'autres. C’est exactement ce que Ton constate “ dairs les 
races bumaines actuelles, sauvages ou civilis^es," dit M. Boule. 11 serait done mseux 
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d’insister sur ces canurteres, que je qualifierai d’indiff^renta, pas plus que sur de» 
details ost^ologiques que les anatomistes oliservent fr^quenunent sur des snjets 
mcMiernes et qn'iU coiudd^-rent comme des variations individucllea. Mon but 
consisto 4 rechercber si. dans sa morphologie c^phaliquc. VHomo Ncatidertkalensis offre 
de grands caract^rea qui lui soient sp^kiaux et qui le distinguent de X'Uomo Mpieiu des 
adeptes do I'^ctde uouvelle dont je viens de parler. 

11 faudrait, certes, otre aniiu^ d'une forte dose de parti-prin pour ne pas recon- 
naltre que la morpholc^e g^n^iale de la tete pnbento, chex lea N^anderthalicns. 
un aspect Strange, qui eat dtl princtpolemont 4 raplatiaseroent du crane, 4 la fuite 
du front, 4 la saillie en arri4re de I’occipital qui forme une sorte do chignon, 
4 r^norme bourrelct continu form^ par les arcades sourcili^res, au grand volume de 
la face, aux dimensions consid7‘rablea des urbitos, 4 la grande largeur du nez. au 
d^faut de models des maxillaires sup4rieurs, qui so projettent fortement en avant. 
de memo que toute la face, ct 4 la fnito du menton. En dehors do cos caract4res. 
qui fiappent 4 premiere stjc, il en est d’autres qui ont egalement une valeur incontes¬ 
table, surtout la position du trou occipital, reports tri^ loin on nrri4re. Nous aliens 
{Msscr rapidement en revue ces caract^res et voir s'ils sont I'apannge exclusif de 
VHome SfanderihaUnsis. 

L’aplatissement <le la voute cranionne pout etre ^'alu^ math^matiquemont au 
moyen des indices verticaux. 11 est a peine besom dc rappeler que I'indicc vertical 
de Broca est le rapport entre le diaraHro vertical liasilo-bregroatique et Ic diam^tre 
ant^ro-post^rieur maximtun du crane; quo I’indice transverso-vertical indique lo 
rapport entre le meme diam^ro vertical et le diamHre transverM tnaTimnm, et 
que I'indice mixtc de Topinanl represente la moyenne des deux prAiMent. Or 
void quelquea chiflres que j'emprunte au travail de Marcollin Btaile sur X'llomtM 
fossiU dr. La Chapflk-aux-Saints et rjui ont leur doqiience : 


Origine dr* nktira. 

Indirea i'crticaux. 

vertical. 

tram V.- vert. 

mixtc. 

Cnina do La CbapcDe-aux-SainU . 

«2.0 

83,0 

734 

„ aiMttalim (•irie Baiiedow n” SI) . 

63,A 

88.6 

76,0 

» .. (iMe SoUos tfl 008). 

664 

08.4 

83,3 

„ de femiDP bocchiinane (Vteua holtrntuto) 

70.1 

00,0 

804 

„ do Trenton (Hnlliika) . 

6!l.<> 

704 

714 

„ de la calhUndo de Brdne (tliUcniriitter) 

SO,5 

70,1 

68.0 

,. de Krsnfaia (Boole) . 

76.8 

024 

84.6 


M. Boule fait observer qttc le crane australien n® 21 de Basedow eat lo plus 
surbaissi do la s^rie, de meme que le n« 908 de la sdic Solloa, Je remarquerai, 4 
mon tour, quo tons los Ntenderthaliens n’unt pas des indices aussi bos que rHomme do 
La Chapelle-aux-Baints qui, 4 beaucoup de points de ^-ue. exag4re les caract4rea du type. 
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Ce"qui ressort dcs chiffrea qui pr^cwlent, c’est que le eurbaisscmcnt de la voute 
cnwienne fle rencontre nettement accu»S cher des sujets appartenant aux races les plus 
diverges. C'est en Europe, sur un individu modeme, que Ic maximum d’aplaUsaement 
a observe. II eat vrai qu’il a’apt dc cas mdi\TdurU, mais il existe deux groupes 
nigritiques. Tun cn .\frique (les Boechimans), I autre en .\ustralie (lea Neander* 
thaloTdca <lu Sud), cbcz Iwsqucls ce coract^re e«t la rftgle. II est fre«iaent aussi chez des 
populations sihericnnes, qui n’ont, d’ailleuTB, rien k voir avec 1 Homo ^'raiul^rthaUMU. 

A propos do la fuite du front, je pourrais presque r^p6ter ce que je viens de dire 
du surlwilssement de la voute : on en rencontre des cas indivkluels tree accentufs 
/tnn« les races les plus diverses. Mais o’cst surtout cn Australi*- que ce caractire se 
luontre d’une grande IrSquence. Tons lea auteurs qui ont ^tudie des cranes des tribus 
m^ridionales ont insiste sur rasjject du front, qui est en mcme temps trte fuyant 
et plat, ce qui »*obscr\c sana i»cine sur les suiets vivants. A la partie ant^rieure, le 
frontal «e termiue par de lourdcs arcades sourciiiftrcs qui se continuent, “ sans interrup¬ 
tion bien maniu^e avec des apophyses orbitoires extornes ^paisses et saillantes," 


disent les auteurs des Crania ethnira. Comme chex VUomo Seandrrthaknfu, ces 
arcades se prolongent au-dessus ct en avant des orbites dc faton a former unc sorte 
de \Taiire. En g^n^ral, les arcs sourciliers no prfeentent pos le relief duonne qu on 
ubser\'G sur les cranes dc Neanderthal ct de La Chapclle-aux-Sainta, oil ellcs ont I aspect 
d’un bourrelet, longd, k sa partie supdrieure, par un sillon transversal. Ici. encore, 
je dois faire temarquer que les deux Ndandertholiena dont il a’agit rxayirent un carac- 
tere de leur groupe et que les cranes «le Spy, par c.xemph% reaserablcnt singulierenient 
sous ce rapport aux .Australienfl. que je persLste k (|ualifier de “ ndanderthaloidcs. des 
tribus du Sud deUNouvcUc-Hollandc. La saiUio du bourrelet pent etre dvahide,d’une 
fa^on trds approximative, par la longueur de la courbe ophryo-nasale ; or les chiHres 
qui suivent montrent quo la moyenne dc cette courbe, jwur les quatre Australieus 
du Sud etudids par A. de Quatrefage® «t E. Hamy, est dgalc & la courbe du crane o'- 2 
de Spy et supdricure d cello du Spy n" 1 : 


Courbe ophryo-nasale »1 h crane de Neanderthal .. 

fie rHomrae do La Chapelle-aux-Saints 

„ „ du crane de Spy n® 2. 

,, „ des Australieiw du Sud 

„ du crane de Spy n** 1. 


43 mm. 
3 ;» a, 
28 
28 

25 .. 


L’dtroiteaae du front par rapport k la largcur maxima dc la tete nc mdrite 
pas do nous arreter. Chez nos Australiens ct chez d’autres populations, I’indico 
fronto-paridtal se confonrl avec celui des Ndanderthaliens. 

La morphologic spdeiale de la region occipitalc, (lui avait M vivcmenl appeh? 
raltention do Huxley lorsqu’U examina le crane ile Neanderthal et qui le frappa 
tout aussi lortement quand il dtudia lo crane dolichoplatycdphale dc Port-Uestera. 
est aussi caraetdristique des Australiens du Sud que des Ndanderthalicu-s, tommo 
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reux-d. nos “ Jffandertlialoldea,” de la Xouvellc-HolUndc ont I’occiput extremement 
aplati de haut en bas. cxtrememcnt saillant en arriire, avec un inion situ6 sensible- 
uient BU-dessoiu de la portion de I'ccaille occipitale oil tombe le dkm^tre anu^ro- 
post^rieur maximum du crane. Conune chez eux, les courbcs afiectent une direction 
telle quo la lignc trac^ du lambda & rinion ae dirige obliquement de liaut en bos et 
d'avant en arriSre. seule difference qo’on puisae signaler entre rUumine de 
La Chapelle-aux-Sainte et lo type australicn que nous en\'ii»gcons consiste, dans cctte 
{lartie de la tete, en Tabseoce do la protuberance ocdpitale exteme chex le premier, 
oil die iwt remplacife par une depression, tandis que cher le second, il semble qu’il 
existe habitudlement — i en juger par les sp^meas que j’ai pu e x amin er — une 
protuberance, d’aillcurs assez peu volumineuse. .Si la particularity dont il a'agit est 
coiutante, il me parait difficile d’y attacher une reelle valeur, car des muscles dY*galc 
puissance s'insyrent tout aassi bien dans une carity que sur une saillie. Jo noterai en 
passant que le chignon occipital se rencontre fr^quemnient de nos jours, parfois tree 
prononcy, chez des individus appartejiant k tous les grands groupcs de I'Hunuinite 
et que, ilans une contree de la Corse, lair exemple, on I’observe chez presque tous les 
habitants. 

Sur les autres caroctyres du crane proprement dit, je serai bref. La pedtesse 
des apophyses mastoldes des Nyanderthalions est assuryment un trait qu'on ue peut 
(tasser sous silence, car on a signaiy. sur des cranes australiens “ nyandcrthaloidcs," 
des apophyses, au contraire, volumineuses. Mais ce caractyro n’influe guire sur la 
morpholopc gyn6rale de la tote. Jo pourrais fairc remaixiuer, cependant, qu'il 
arrive & tout moment k ceux qui mesurent de nonibreux cranes et qui vculent en 
diagnostiquer le sexe, de se trouver en face de cranes d’un memo type dont certains 
inspirent quelques doutes parte que, toot cn presentant des apparenccs de robusticity, 
ils ne possydent que des ajiophj'ses mastotdes trito ryduites dons lours dimensions. 
Il est done dee cas oil cos apophyses sent d6pourvucs, non seulement de signification 
ethnique, mals memo de significadon sexucUe. Jc pourrais cn dire autant du faible 
dyvekippemeot de I’ycaille temporale et du peu de courbure do la soture tem{>oro- 
pariytale, qui ne sauraient sfircinent pas ctre considerys comme dea caractyres 
cthniques, car on les observe sur des types fort diffyrents. La poeidon du trou 
occipital a plus d’intyryt. 11 est certain que, chez 1* Homme de La ChapeUo-aux-Sainta, 
il est situy senaiblement plus en aniyre que dans aucun des groupcs humains actucls 
que nous oonnaissoos. Pour prydser la position qu'il oooupe, on a calouiy les rapports 
entre la projecdon antyricure et la projection totale de la tete et, d'autre part, entre Lt 
projecdon postydeure et la projection totale. Ce dernier rapport n’est que de 33,2 p.lOO 
chez le fossile de la Corryzn, tandis que le chiffre le plus faible trouvy chez une race 
acturile (Nyo^Caiydoniens) ne descendrait pas nu-iiesaous de 37,7. Il convient de 
remarquer que le premier de ces chiffres ne correspond qu’h un Neandcrthalien et que 
nous ignorons quelle serait la moyerme du groupe, tandis que le deuxieme chiffre 
reprysente une moyenne comprennnt par consilquent des sujeta qui devaient donner 
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an rapport sans doate bien voisin de celui trouv6 chez I'Hommede La Chapelle-aux- 
Sainta. La position du trnu occipital varie, cn efiet. cawiderablcment Bai>'ant lea 
indixidua: sur 104 suiota, appartcnant & six races distinctes, Wyman a obtena, pour 
le rapptirt dont il s'agit, des chiflrcs qui oscillent entre 35,6 et 50. 8ar une petite 
s^rie de 15 Am^ricains du Kord, I’^cart entre les extremes atteignait 13 unit^ 

Je ne m'^tendrai pas d'avantago sur le crane proprement dh et je serai beaucoup 
plus brri pour la face, mon savant coU^e dtelarant que 17/emo NeatKlerthaUtuii« 

" est plus rapprochd d« son cong^n^re, rilommc actuel, par sa face.” II est cependant 
des caract^res dont je ne puis me dispenser de parler, 6tant donn(c Timportance qu’on 
attache, non sans raison, au grand d^veloppement de la r^on facials par rapport 
k la portion c^r^brale de la t^te chcz les N^nderthaliens, aux dimensions des orbites. 
k la roorphologie du ncz et des nuixillaires. 

volume relatif de la face et du crane est assur^'ment tru difficile k preciser. 
Les angles n'ont qu'une valeur des plus minimes et les procMds graphiques, comme 
celui qu’a employ^ le Dr. Statz, sont notoirement tr^ defectueux parce qu'ils ne 
donncnt pas le volume de la face, car ils ne tiennent pas compte des trois dimensions 
essentielles de cette partie de ia tite. La proc^4 auquel j’ai eu recours (celui bas4 
sur le module de Schmidt) u’est certes pas h I’abri de la critique, mais il a I'avantage 
de faire entrer ilan.s le calcul les diamHres basilo-alv^olaire, bizygomatique et naso- 
olv^-olaire. J'ai fait alMtraction de la mandibide parce que, sur un grand nombre de 
piMea, la cbiite des ilcnts ne {»crmet pas de mesurer avec precision la hauteur naso- 
meutonnii're. Eniin, j’ai compar6 le volume de la lace, non k la capacity* cranienue, 
mais au volume ext^rieur du crine £valu6 par la m6thode de Broca. Is* rup{>ort 
entre le volume de la portion facialc et celui do la portion cnc^phalique de la tete 
atteint 41 chez rHonnuc <lc La (’hapelle-aux-Saints, cn d’autrrs tenues le volume de 
la face represente presque exactement les 2,'5 de celui du crane. Les autres X^nnder- 
thaliens ayant, ]K>ur b plupart, leur r^on focblo tr^ incomplete, nous ignoruns 
si ce chifiro correspond k la moyenne de b race. Quutrc Xanunpias de sexe inasculin 
m’ont donne comme moyenne I’indice 36, chifire qui nc paraltra [ms bicn eloign^ 
du pr^^lent quand j'aurai dit que, dans certains groupes humains, il tombe a 24. 

Kaiitc lie pi^es pourvues de leurs faces, je n’ai pu iHudier ce caractere chez 
les .Xustraliens neanderthulofdes pas plus que leurs autrcM caracteres faebux uaturelle- 
meut. Nous savon.H cependant. par les renseignements public par R. Owen, Aitken 
Meigs, 8. M. Bradley, (qu’ils ont un tel prognathisme que leur ” machoire 8U|>erieure 
d^giin^re pre.-Hiue en muscau,” qu'ib ont des ” orbites immenses debordees par 
de louids arcs sourciliers," que leur nez est tr^ brge et tn'-s d^prim^ k b racine, quo 
leur menton est fuyant et que leur dentition robuste comprend des mobires 
inf6ricures k cinq tuberculcs. (.’es caracteres sont pnkds^ment ceux qu'on observe chez 
les N^ndertluilicn.H et dont plusieurs so montrent plus accentu^ encore, d'aprte Fritz 
Sarasin, chez les N4o-CaUdonien.s. Il convient de noter, pour le but que je me pnjpose, 
que ce. sont des trahs essentiellement nigritiques. M. Ihnile iiudste sur une parti- 
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cularit^ (lea maxillnirca sup^riciire de nionime de La ChapcUe-aux-Sainta : “ Leur 
face antirieurc, ‘‘ dit-il,” au lieu d’etre concave et de pr6ienter dcs fosses canines, 
conuno chez tons lea Hommes actnels sans exception, est k peu prts plane. Dans 
la collection anthropolog^que du Museum national d’Histoirc naturelle, il existe des 
crines d’Australiens modernes et de Nigres d'Afrique, notamment un crane de Xigrc 
d« rivm du Chirf, dont les maxillaires sup^eura ne prfoentent pas de fosses canines 
et ont leur face ant^rieure remarquablement plane. 

Je laisse de cdt4 les autres parties du squelette et le cerveau, quoiqu’on leur ait 
attach^ une tr^s haute importance. De la rdtroversion de Textr^mite superieure du 
tibia et du d^faut de courbures de la colonne vert^brale, par cxemple, on a conclu quo 
YHomo Neanderthalensis ne se tenait pas dans la position verticale. Jc ne contestcrai 
pas cette conclusion; je me borneroi simplement k fain? oliserver que, dans les 
populations actuelles 4 attitude verticale, on rencontre des individus dont les 
plateaux du tibia sont aussi rftrovers^s que chez THumme dc La Chapello-aux-Saints ; 
tel est le cas d’un tibia d’Australien d’Alicc Springs hgui^ sur la planrhc I do la 
IV* partic du Report on the ll’ori of ike Horn Scientific Expedition to Centnd Australia. 
Fin ce qui concernc la colonne vert^brale, i! est diffirile d’etre affirmatif loisqu'on 
n’en poeside que quelques parties en bon ^tat. Memo quand il s'agit d’un squelette 
en parfait ftat, les courbures qu’un numteur imprime a la colonne dependent surtont 
des feutres qu’il cmploi pour rcmplacer les cartilages. 

Quant au cen’eau, j’ai I’absolue conviction qu’il est impossible d’en decrire la 
morphohigie lorsqu’on ne possede qu’un moulago intracranien. Boiilo et Anthony 
I’ont implicitement reconnu en #tudiant le cer\’cau de I’Homme de La Chapelle-aux- 
Saints sur un moulage de ce genre, puLsqu’iLs ont du envisager diverses positions 
pMsibles pour la sclssure dc Rolando. Qu’il me aoit permis, 4 ce propos, de citer uno 
observation personncllc, qui remonte 4 l’c|)oque lointaine oh j etais etudiant en 
m4dccine et qui prouve combicn il faut Sire prudent 4 cet 4gard. On s'occupait 
beancoup alots de la localisation du langage articul^ dons I’encfphale. Or, cn pra- 
tiquant I’autopsie d’un homme qui, durant toute .sa ^^e, avait prfeMinti dee troubles 
de I’articulation, je fus vivement frapp4, avant d’enlcvcr lea mteinges, de constater unc 
depression 4 la place que ilevuit occuper normalement la circonvolution dc Broca. 
Je croyais dtfj4 ctre entro en presence d'un cas, sinon d’abscnce, tout au moins 
d’atrophie do la fomeuse circonvolution. A peine les meninges furent-ellea incis^es 
qu'une grossc circonvolution fit hemie. Si elle nVtait pas apparente 4 travers les 
enveloppes du cerveau, d fortiori eut-il 6t4 impossible d'en d^couvrir la moindre 
trace sur un moulage intracranien. 

• ••*••• 

De ce qui pr^eWe, il ressort qu’il n’est pas un earact^re nettement observe 
chez r//omo yeanderthalensis qui ne se rencontre dans rHumanit^ actucUe, principale- 
ment chez les races nigritiques. Mais, comme I’a dit fort justement le professeur 
M. Boule, ce n’est pas I’exiatence de tel ou tel caract^re isol6 qui ofTre de I’int^ret au 
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point de vue oil nous noiu pla^ona ; “ c’est la presence, la reunion, T acnimulatiou 
de tons oes caracteres sur chaque crane de toute unc rfrie . . qui pent avoir 
de la valeur. Or. cheque crane de la s^rio d’Anstraliens du type que j'ai envinag^ 
pr^sente unc telle accumulation de caractirea de la race de Neanderthal qu il m’est 
imposaible de ne pas admettre entre les deux groupcs des liens 3e inrcnt^. C’est 
pour cette raison que jc tne suis ^tendu un peu longuement sur les Atwtraliens nc*an- 
dertaloides parce qu'ils prouvent, i raon sen-s. que la race de N&inderthal no a cst pas 
" cteinte san-s laisser de post^t^ ” et que, par suite, cette race nigritique. qui a jouc 
un r5le k une p^riode arehalque, a fait sentir son influence sur 1 Humanity actuclle. 

D’ailleurs, M. Boule, apris avoir formuld son opinion sur I’extinction do la 
race, fait quelques rfeerves. 11 declare ignorer s il y a eu ** d^placcraent, migration, 
ou bien extinction sur place." et il n’est pas lorn d’admettre que r//ow?o Neander- 
thnletuu ait exerc^ une certaine action sur 1'Homme modeme. 11 6crit on effet 
oeci : “ Je ne voudrais pas affirmer qu'il n'y ait jamais eu infu.<<ion de sang ndamlcr- 
thabidc, par voic dTiybridation, dans d’aiitres groupes humains appartenant au 
ramcau ou a I’un des rameaux de YHotno tapiens. ^Inis ce qui me parait certain, c cst 
que cette infusion n’a 4t4 qu’accidentelle, car aucun type humain actuel ne saurait 
etre coasid6r£ comme un descendant direct, meme modifi^ du type de Neanderthal. 
Ses doutea sur la disparition totale de ce type k une 6po<jue remontant a peu pris au 
milieu des temps quatemaire.s semblcnt s'etre accrus depuis la d#couvcrte de Broken 
Hill car, apr^s avoir declare qu’k son a\T*, Yflomo Rkode^nsit, qui est incontes- 
tablcment un veritable Neanderthalien. ne peut pas (Inter du Pleistocene, il dit: 
*• L'Homme de Neanderthal. I’homme de la Rhodesie, la race australicjine ofirent un 
fonds commun de caracteres primitifs. Malgre les differences qui les aeparent, on peut 
admettre que les trois formes ont une origine commune; elles ont du se repandn* 
et vivro iongtemps sur de vastes territoires. C!hee nous, I’Homme de Neanderthal 
semble disparaitro assez bruwjuement apris la periodc glaciairc, mais peut-etre 
ne a’agit-il pas d’une extinction totale. Il a pu continuer k Advre dans d’autres 
regions. Il semble bien que Yllomo RhodetientU nous revile la iwiaiatance en Afrique 
d’un type humain devenu fossile en Yr&ncc depuis longtem{is. Ce type aurnit conserve, 
dans son crane et dans sa face, lea traits primitifs de beatialiti, maisil surait Qni, an 
cours des ages, par acquirir I’attitude parfaitement droitc; dans cette direction, il 
serait plus ivolui que son vieux frirc d'Kuropc. On est ainni nmeni k penscr qu il 
a dii surNdvro longtcrape, dans le Continent noir, comme le dernier representant d unc 
tris viiulle forme humaine, d’une forme surannee, au milieu des races noires actuelles, 
dont plusicuta sont elles-mimes tris archaTques et sur le point de s iteindre. 

“ Lea caractires physiques et pathologiques du crane de Broken Hill scmblent 
indiquer que le propriitaire dc ce crane n’est pas mort depnia tris Iongtemps. Kt 
peut-etre y n-t-il encore, dans quelque coin ine.xplori de I’Afrique, des exemplaires 
vivanta dc Yllomo Seamkrthatenau ou de sa variiti Rhodeaiensit. Leur ddeouverte 
oc serait pas plus extraordinaire que cellc faite naguire de I'Okapi, ce grand et imneux 
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ruminant dont nous cunnauMuns ilepuis longtemps anoetrcs directs par les osae- 
ments extraita de» terraiiu miocines de rEurope.” 

Main ri le tyi>e de N&nderthol a subsi«t6 en Alrifjue, {lourquoi n’aumit-il pa» 
pii ftubsister en Atistralie ? Et poorqnoi n’y aurait^il pas subi I'influence du milieu, 
cumme eu Rhodesia, ct ne a’y serait-il pas modiii6 comme Yllomo Rhodenienm* 
s'est modifi^ en un certain sens puLupi'il aurait acquis I'attitude verticale ? Quand 
on songe k I’inomie distance qui, dans le temps et dans I’espoce, s^pare lea Australiens 
n4andcrthaloTdes de nos Moustidriens, on aurait peine 4 comprendre que le type se 
fut perp^tuo en Nouvelle-HoUamle sans subir aucune modification. Ce serait la 
n^'gation de I'influence du milieu, ce quo je nc saurais odmettre. 

On pourra me r^pondre que, 4 en juger par sa flore et sa faune archoiques, 
le milieu australien ne {taralt pas avoir subi de profonds changements. C'est ce 
qui expli*iue pr^cis^ment que lea canictirea des tribua du sud n'aient eprouvi que 
des attinaatioM, Pr^tendre que les conditions d'eiistence de ces indigenes 
soient rest^es nbeolument stables ct que TAustralien n'ait pas progress^ cst une 
hypotb^ insoiitenable. Certes, il continue 4 n>ener la ^ie erronte du chasseur et il 
(abrique encore lies instruments de pierre identiques aux instruments amygilaloldes 
de Saint-Acheu!; il se confectionne meme des massuen plus frustes, puisqu’ellcs 
consistent en de simples pierres brutes fix^es 4 I'extr^mit^ d’un manche par un bloc 
lie rcjsine; mals il sail polir ses haches, dont certaines sent munies d’une gorge 
de«tin6e 4 recevoir rcmmanchure. 11 fabrique des corbeilles, habilement tresste*. 
et des {lanicr? en ^corce qui. lutis avec de la cite, servent de recipients i»our I’eau. 

Il ti<»e des pelerines et des fronteaux, 11 posaede des casse-tete en bob de formes 
vari^, des sortes de sabres ct des boucliers, ^galemcnt en bob. presque toujours 
ddeor^s de desains. II a invent^ le propubeur pour la lance et cettc curieuse urme 
qu'est le boomerang, qui revient 4 son point de depart ai elle n*a pas touche le but. 
.le nc parle pas des mesaage-ttiekt, pubque John Matthew suppose que Ics indigenes 
n’ont fait qu'imiter un procAl^ dont se servaient quelques MaUis arrivfe en Australie 
pour corresponilre entre eux, ce qui est d'aillrurs une pure hypoth4se. Tout cela 
denote que. si orri^rfe qu’iU soient. les .Xustraliens ont 4volu#, et qu'ib ne se trouvent 
plus -Ian* les conditions oh 6taient places noe Moustbriens en Europe. II serait 
incomprehensible que. pendant que Icur intelligence progressoit, leurs caract^rcs 
physiques fussent rcstfe immuables. Mab leur Evolution a eW fort lente et Us ont 
conser\-6 une assex notable accumulation de traits neanderthaloides pour que je 
les coniddire, avec >L Boiile d’ailleurs, comme issue de la meme souche ipir \'Homo 
Smnderlkalrneit. Ce* traits ^tant incontestablement nigritiques, il est difliicUc 
de se refuser 4 admettre que cet element nigritique, qui a jou4 un role en Europe 
dans la premiere moiti^ des temps quatemaires, n’ait leguc de .son sang 4 THumanite 
actuelle, notomment aux Australiens du Sud et. apparemment, dans une moindre 
pro portion, a d’autres Melanwens. Nou.n oUons rcrhercber si. dans I’Europe meme. 
on peut encore en retrouver quehjues traces de nos Jours. 
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J’ai laiss^ de oot^ ['EoatUhntpm dnwtoni et Vllomo hrHUlbtrgrntis, malgr6 
I’int^rot pr&ontent, ]>arc6 qup lea reates tjue nous en connaissons sc rdduisent 

encore 4 trop peu do chose. ILs semblent bien indi<jucr, cependant, qu’avant rHomme 
dc Neanderthal, il a vecu. dnn* nos contrees, des etres qni. tout en oflfrant dea caractcres 
ni(nitiques, se rapprochaient ibkvantagc lies AnthropoTdea qua les Mousticriens. 

• ••••*• 

S’il me porait demontre que I’/Zomo Neandtrthalensif n’a pas lUspuru de la surface 
du globe 4 uuc i'poque fort anclcnnc, je ne crois pas non plus quc. cheat nous, U ait 
dlsparu “ a»se* brusquement apr4s Ic p6riode glaciairc ” sans laisser do traces dc 
son sang dans lea populations qui out v6cu post^ricuremont en Europe. Sur ce 
pmnt, je suisderaATsde beaucoupd’antliropologistes notammont d’A. de Quatrefnges 
et d’E. Haray. On a d6couvcrt, 4 maintes reprises, dans des sepultures prihisioriques, 
historiques ou mndemea, des cranes qui reproduisent cn partie les caract4res de la 
vieille race fosaik dont il vient d’etre question. II en existe des specimens dans un 
grand nombre dc mus^ et, dfis 1882, les auteurs des Crania rthniea en avaient d^rit 
et figurd dilTcrenta excmplaires. Le nomhre des observations de ce genre s’accroit 
con-stamnicnt. En 1914, jtar excmplo, Verwom a fait connaltre deux squclcttes 
trouvfet 4 Obercassel, prfe de Bonn, dans un foyer de 1 age du Kenno ; il a not£ 
qu’Us prvscntaicnt des ressemblances avec les races de Cro-Magnon et do Chancclade 
ct aussi des caract^rcs n^atKlerthaloides. 

Les traits qui ont le plus frapp^ les observateuis sur ks cranes dont il s’agit sont, 
en premifare ligne. la forte saillie des arcades soureilieres et la fuite du front. Mais 
souvent, 4 ces deux caractires s’ajoutcnt un notable surbaissement de la vofite 
emnienne qui, en ineme temps, s’alknge d'avant en arri^re ct se terminc par une 
sorte de chignon occijatal. Parfois. on note encore, dans la face, des urbites dc 
dimensions exag^rf-es. Je ne cite pas, panni les caractires qu’on observe asser. 
fr^quemment chez des Blancs, k prognathisine, dans certains cas trJs arcusA, ni la 
fuite du menton qui existent chez des individus sans etio accoraptignw des caractires 
n^ndcrthaloTdcs que je \*iens d’enum^rer. On pout, cn efiet, les considerer comme 
\m legs d'une autre race fosdk dont je parkrai dans un instant. 

Comment cxpliqucr la r^apparition sporadique, dans les populations modemes 
do I'Europe, de traits qui carncterisaient YHomo Nearulfrihalrnst* t Ij» premiire 
|.huu^ qui vienue 41'csprit, e’eat de les attnbuer 41’atavisme. Mais, dit le professeur 
Bouk. les caracteros dont il s'agit sont toujoun localuai au crane ; ils n’aflectent 
jamais la face. “ En r&dit4, tons cos N^anderthaloidcs ne sont que des faux N&indcr- 
thalicns, e’est-a-diro de vMtables IIoiw) tapient, remarquables {*ar la presence acd- 
dc.ntolk de quelques traits morphologiques exag^hk normakment chox ITIomme ile 
N’wnilcrtlial.” 8elon mon savant collogue, “ on peut admettre quo les caractftres 
on question sont vraiment primitifs, qu'ils ont fait partie du foods common des 
Inintains ancetres de ces deux espcces” {{'Uomo Nmndrrlhalentit et Vllomo tapiowf)^ 
l»'il faut les attribuer 4 dc lointains ancitres, les caract4ree dont il s'agit sont done 
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hieo rlef> ranctires ataviques. Et, loraqu'ils rapiwUent ceux de rHomme de 
Neanderthal, il me semble tout a fait lr>gique de lea attribuer a I’ancette dont ils 
etaient la caracteristique. 

Aasurenient lea hommes qui rcpitaluLsent cea traits anceatmux ne sont pas de 
vraia Neanderthalieaa car Vataviame ne fait {>aa reapparaitrc chex enx I'rnxnMe. 
des traits de THomme de La Chapelle-aux-Saints. Jlnis on sait quc cette force eat 
bien ban de toujoura reproduire It* type primitif ilans son integrity et quo lea css 
d'atavisme partiel sent infiniuent plus fr^uents quc ceux d’atarisme total. C’e qui 
cat xTai pour un animal qudeonque dmt etre (igalcment vrai jiour Tetre humain. (Test 
pourquoi je peraiste k croire que la roapparition de caract^^rea n^mlerthaluldes — 
tneme limit^-s 4 la boUe enc^pbalique — denote que I’Uomme dc Nduiderthal a jou^ 
un rule dons la formation d« lHumauite octuellc, non eeulemcnt en Australie mais 
memo en Europe. II m^ritc done de figurer dans la lign^e ancestrale dc r//o»io 
topiena. 

En dehors de ce type nigritique bestial, Q en eat un autre, plus ivoluo, qui a 
compt4 des reprdaentauts dans nos contrees dcs I’^poquc quatemaire : o'est le type 
n^roide auqucl j’ai donn£ le nom dc race de Grimaldi, parce quo les premiers spdumens 
de cette race ont it^ dicouverta pres de la frontierv itolicnnc, sur le territoire d'une 
commune portant cc nom. Je rappcllcrai en quelques mots ThLstoire de cette d^ou- 
verte. 

I<e 5 juin 1901, au cours des fouilles que le Prince de Monaco faisoit ex6cuter 
dans les fameuses grottes des Baouss^^Rouss^, pr^ do Menton. le chanoine de \*ille- 
ncuve, qui dirigeait les travaux pratiqu&i avec un soin miiticuleux [lar F. Lorenzi, 
se trouva en presence de deux squelcttes humains qui gisaient 4 8 m. 50 de profondeor, 
immddiatcment au-dessos de depots contenant des restes de Rhinoceros de Merck. 
Les couches superieures ayant ilt4 reconnues parfaitement intactes, la haute antiquity 
dc ces squelettos 4tait indiacutable. On les fit remonter d’abord 4 r4po<{ue du 
Muustier. ce qui les faisoit contempomins de THomme de Neanderthal. Cette 
coutemi)oran4it4 foumiasait un argument aux sat'ants qui (ir^tciulent qn’O faut 
cxclure YUomo Nratiderihalcneit dc notre iign4e oncestrale. Les Ncgroldes de 
Grinuihli. disaient-ils, nppartiennent 4 Pespice Ilomo sapiette ; or, s’ils ont v6cu sur 
notre sol cn ineme temps que les Mousti6riejis, il est clair qu'ila ne sauraient etre 
regard4s comme leurs descendants. Ils omettaient d’envisager uno hrpoth(W> que 
iVxamincrai plus Imn et dont ils sunt deveims les plus chauds partisans, 4 savoir 
quc le ty]>c de Grimaldi a pu Tcnir du dehors. Dans cctCe hypoth4se, les ancetres 
du nos N4gruTdca. vivant dans on milieu different de cclui oil se trouvaient les 
Mou8ti4riens. auroient fort bien pu 4voluer pendant que ceux-ci consert*aiunt leurs 
caract4rea arcbalques. 

Mnis, Q a falln rajeunir un peu les squelettes des Bauuss4-Rou684. Ils gisaient 
«lans une fosse de 0 m. 75 environ de profondcur, et il est 4vi<lent qu'ils ne sont pas 
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da meme age que la couche d»n« laquelle iU ont ensevelia ; cn oatre, I'industrie 
qui le* accompagnait cat aurignacieone. Evaluer le temps qui a’est £coul^ entre 
I’dpoque oa vivait THomme de Neanderthal ct celle oil iU vivaient eux-mcmes, dans 
le milieu special que leur offraient 1« rives de la Meditcrranee. me semble fort 
difficile. 

Lorsque j’ai decrit avec details les caractires du type do Grimaldi, quelquca 
critiques ont ete formulees, raais bientot la presque unan i mite dea anthropologiatcs 
s’cst rangee h mon opinion. Je n’ai pas besoin de rappeler que les deux squelettes 
dea Baousae-Rou-sse ont appartenu. Tun h une vieille femme, I’autre 4 un adolescent 
de sexe masculin. Molgre la difierence d’age et de sexe, ils presentent une unifonnite 
de caractires cxtrememcnt frappante. II a’agit d'une race d une toille un pen 
supcrieure a la moycnne, poasedant un avant-bras trfcs long pur rapport au bras, 
une jambe ttfei longue par rapport 4 la cuisse, et un mcmbre inferieur relativemcnt 
fort allonge comparativement au membrc superieur. Par les indices qui traduiaent 
ces caracteres, ils exagirent les traits que Broca a attribute a la moycime des Ncgres. 
I>mr bassin, tris allongi d’avant cn arriire, tris itroit et tria divcloppi dans le 
•sens vertical, est un veritable ba-stdn nigritique. Sur certaiiw de leurs os longs, on 
note meme dea caractirr* qui s'oboervent cbez THomme de Neanderthal et chex les 
Anthropoidcs. 

ll m’a fallu rccoiustituer les cranes qui avaient M fortement aplatis transver- 
salcment. Iji boite enciphalique a ite reconstituie d'une fa^on aasez satisfaiaante 
pour qu’on puisse avoir confiance dans les diamitres. Par crainte de la briser, 
je n'ai pas osi toucher 4 la face de ces deux piicieiu sujets, mais oe (jue je n’ai pus 
os4 faire sur les pieces originales. je I’ai tenti sur un moulago de Tune d’elles. 
D’ailleurs, meme dans I'itat oii cUcs se trouvcnt, elles permcttent d’en appricier 
aisiment les caractires. 

La tite est fortement dysharmonique, le crane itant hyperdoUchoedphale et 
la face baase. Elle est notablement diveloppee verticalement dams sa portion 
enciphalique qui, vue d’en haut, affecte une forme elliptique riguliire. ^Sur lo profil, 
on obser\e la rigulariti de la courbe anten>-p<3etirieure. sauf un liger miplat dans la 
region postirieure des pariitaux et un renflement bien prononce de I’icaille occipiule. 
Les parous laterales de la boite cranienne sout verticales et pondlilesu En raison de 
la saillie des arcades zj-gomatiques, les fosses temporales oflrent une noUble profon- 
deur. Les sinus frontaux sont assez volumineux, mais la saillie qu ils impriment 4 
la portion interne des arcailes sourcilieres s’attinue progressivement et s’eSace 4 
peu pris totalcment dans sa partie exteme. .Je n insisterai pas sur les caractires 
du crane parce qu’on peut les recontrer aussi bien chez les Blancs que chez les Nigres. 

II n’en est pliu de meme quand on passe 4 Texamen de la face, qui offre tout un 
ensemble de traits caractiristiquea du Nigrc. Quoique basse, cette face se projett** 
tellement en avant que Tangle alviolaire tombe 4 GO®. Les orbites, larges on com- 
paraison «lc Icur hauteur, comme tout le visage, avec des angles peu attinuis ct 
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un bord inf^rieur extrovcrs^, ont moins tie valour cotnaio Element do diogntMtic. 
Flu revanche, Ic n«, deprimr a iia raciiie. devient telleineut large quo son imlice 
ntteint 63,03 chez la vioille femme. Vhez le jeune homme. j’ai troavi un chiffre 
moins 6lev6, franchement platyrhinien cependaut (54,35), qui eat d’ailleurH infericur 
h la rSalit^, car la reconstitutioa laisse & d^sirer en ce point. Le planchcr dcs fosses 
mt-salea, extremement declive en avont, m continue, sans ligne de demarcation 
nette, nvee la face ant^ricure de« tnaxUlairea su[>^eui8, on fomuint une vosto 
gouttierc do chaque e6t& do repine. La voule palatine eat renun|UAbIe j»ar sa 
prufondcur et par la tendance au paralUmsme dea bords qui la limitent. 

Par suite de la chute d'unc grande partie de la dentition, la mondibule de la 
vieille femme a’est atrophia, ma U celle dc {’adolescent est d’une remarquable rubns- 
ticit^ : au niveau de la 2e moloire, ello mesuro 18 tuillimi^trea dY'paisseur. chiffre tjue 
n’atteignent pas diverses mandibules iH^nderthaliermes. lot btanche muutonte 
est large, bosse, a\*ec des apophyses corunoTdes robustos et dea condyles furtement 
obliques en nrriere. Lea ^hancrures sigmoldes aont profundes. Li; prognathisnu* 
mandibulairo est ^norme, le menton plu.s fuyant quo chez la plupart des .Vustmliens, 
ct la dentition aussi primitive quo chez ccux-ci par le volume des dents, le nombre 
. ct le dfi'eloppcment des cuspidea des mnlaires. 

En pr^mce de tont dc caract^rcs franchement nigritiques, dtuit (|ue]ques-uns 
rappellent memc ceux de VIIomo XeaitdrrihalenMii, il fallait bicn recoruudtre qu’4 
im moment de la p^riodo quatemoire, des individus n^gruldes avaient v^ mir 
notro suL Maia on |iouvait ac demander si Ics deux sujets des Baouss^Romew n’etaient 
ptts des Negros, arriv4a Ih accidcntellement ct disparus sans avoir exerc6 aucune 
influence en Europe. Les recherches auxquelles je me suis livrrf pour eliicider ce 
probleme lu'ont fait dfeouvrir, dans plusieurs mus^ de I'ltalie s<;ptentrioualf, des 
crones mudemes olTrant des caract^res rappelant incontcstablement ceux dc la race 
tie Grimaldi. J’ai mcme rcncontr^ deux sujets vivauts, originoircs d’tin coin des 
AIpcs Gr^es oh il est difficile do supposer quo des N^gres soient arrivra a unc6{ioque 
r^cente, qui pr^sentoient un bt>n nombre ties caractercs c^phaliques des Negroldes 
des Baouss^-Rouss^. 

Une fois rattentiou attirde sur ce point. Its ul»er\’atiomt se sont muItipU^. 
On a trouvi des restes osseux tie N^groldcs tlans des collections do la France, tie 
la Suisse, de I’ltaUo, du Nord do r.\.frit{ue. Los tins datcraient du Pultki]ithif}Ue 
»up£rieur (sirie de cranes de# abrU de La Mouillah, frontiire alg6rionno de I’Outrst), 
les ttutres, des cucargotiercs dc Tebessa, dont Page est discule, tPautres du XtVilhhique 
infi-rieur tie la pro\ince tPOran. Daiw I'Afrique du Xord. I’element n^ttde aurait 
formd lo substratum ethniquo de touts la Berberio. En Euro|>o. nous le retrouvona 
h I’epoque n#olithique en Bretagne, on Suiaso, cn Illyrio, dans les Balkans, etc., 
k Tige du bronze ct nu {uemier age du fer en Suisse, dans I'ltalie septentrionalo, etc. 
11 est a&stjz plausible d’attribuer k deratavisme U- prognathisrae. sou vent prtmnncA. 

et la fuite du menton tpi’on observe do nos jours chez certaines porsonnes. qui 
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uo pr^ntent d’aillcurs pas <le caracteres uigritiques dans la chevrfure iii dann U colora¬ 
tion de U peau. Aina que je Tai tarit en 1906, “ i^ur qu’on ddcouxte enwre nujour- 
d’hui tant de traces d’nn type ethniqiie k camctines rappelant ceux que ] ai obsert w 
anr la race dc Grimaldi, il a fallu forciment que cette race ful represent^*- outreloia. 
<lai» no# contra iMir tout un gr^mpe.” Jc pourrais ajouter actudlcment que le 
memo type a du etre ^galcmont largement repr^sente daas rAfn<iue du Nord. 

Tne iiouvcUc question se pose : quel a eti- le jwint de depart de cette race ? 1-e 
profeaw^ur Boule n’Leaite jaw k repondre: “ I>es X^groidea de Grimaldi sonl Hdrcment 
dc8 Africains.” Jc le veux bien. mai» a me sera i)ennw. neanmoiiH. de faire une 
simple remarque : jusqu'ici. on n’a signals le type on Afrique qu’i une ^poque plus 
r^cente que celle ok vivaient nos snjete des Kaoussi-Kous#^. Jc n’ignore pa# quo 
cc n’est pas dams le Xonl du continent africain qu’on veut n-trouver les frere# de 
n. 1 # X^groides, mai# a I’cxtriimW flud do ce continent, chez les Boechimans, aux.iuels 
il est imjK^ssiblc. dans r.Hat actuel de nos comwissances, d'assigner. avec quelque 
certitude, une tr^ haute antiquity. arguments qu'invoquent Ics imrUsans de 

cette thtorie sont de deux sortes : lea uns sont bas6* *ur Ics caracteres physiques, 
le# autres reposent sur certaines particulnrite# morphologiquc# observ^e# sur d«*s 
statuette# de I’^poque aurignacienne#. Je ne puls accepter ni les uns ni les autres. 

Comme caractire# conunun-s aux Xegroide# de Grimaldi et aux Boschimniis. 
on cite U dolichoc^plialie. le prognathlsmc. la largeur de la face et cello do nez. ht 
forme de la mamlibule et la grosseur de# dents. I'es caracteres w retiouvent dans 
d’autre# races que lea Boscliimans et ne S4iffisent pa.# jsuir jurtificr le rap¬ 

prochement £tabli. DaUleurs. il ne s’agit que de vagties resemblance#. Otiaml 
on examine de plus prfe la morphologic facialc. on constate dc gramles dilli^rences : 
le# orbite# sont mfsoa^me# chez les Boschimans et trf# micros^me# chez le# X^oides; 
le nez, k cbarisfntc sans relief, h peine diiprime k la racine. avec une ouverture 
triangulaire chez les premiers, a une charja-ntc en relief, une d6pre«ioji notable 
la racine et une ouverture de forme tri# difh^rente chez le# seconds; si U face e#t 
large dan# l« deux type#, les pommette #ne se ressemblent nullement; aucune 
comimrawou n‘e«t pwwiblc entre le# mondibule# ciui. chez no# X^groides. sont 
notamment caract^ris<e# pa# la fuite du menton. tandi# que chez le# Rwchimaa# le 
menton est petit, mais proeminent. l>eux caractere# auxquel# on ne semble j«s 
attacher d uniwrtance et qui. |wur moi. presentent un inconteaUble int^ret lor«iu’.m 
6tnblit un parallHe entre les deux groupes, ftont la taillc ct la forme du crane. U-# 
Xegroide# sont d’une taillc un iieii au-de«#u# de la m<»yenne et ont le cmiic remar- 
quahleraent divclopi.^ dans le sen# vertical; les Boschiinan# sont de# IVgmee# ct ont 
le crane notablcraent surlaiiss^. 

Quant aux arguments tirfs de# statuette# aurignacienne#. Us sont ausai j>eu 
coDvainvants; ils sont ha#&. cn somme. but la stfatopygie. ct. pour quclquea-uiies 
de ce# statuette#, sur le dAveloppcment de# nymphe*. On ne me fera pas admettn* 
que le# artiste# quaternaire#, <iui ont repre#ent^ axw tant tic fidcliU* certains aninutux. 
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mais (jui, de I’avtu unanimp, sc sont luontr^ « inhnbilM quantl iLi ont figure lea 
etres humains. noua aient clea jxyrtraits. tetes tlw statuettea sont k peine 
ohauch6ea, le* tiaita du visage ne le aont mi'nie pas du tout, sauf sur la “ figurine 
la rapuche " de Piette, oil ilsaont rendusd’une fafon si groasi^rc qu’on n’en pent tirer 
aiicun parti. La* thorax, sur la “ reine dea Vinus aurignaciennes ” a des dimensiozm 
anU^ro-poaterieurca d^paasant k peine la moiti6 du dinm^ longituilinal de la 
tete, et les ^nonnes acins de la m^me fenune naiasent k la ceinturc pour letombcr sur 
le ventre. Loreque lea membres sup^rieurs et inf^ricurs aont figures, ils offrent 
des proportions absolumcnt grotesques. Bref, ccs statuettes, dont I’int^ret au 
point de vue de revolution de Tart est indeniable, ne sont que des caricatures. 

Je ne dirai ricn des uymphea, qu'il faut parfois Izeaucoup de bonne vulont£ 
|»our decouvrir, et j’admettnu que les artistes aient rendu avec e.xactitude un caractm 
qui lea avait frapp^ ; la granzle accumulation <le graisse dans les regions dea leases 
et »lf8 banches. Ce caractM^, 4 mon sens, n’a nullement la valeur qu'on a voulu 
lui attribuer, et voici pourqnoi : ii n’eat nullement l'a|Mtnage excluaif des femmes 
boscliimanea. En lalsaant de ctit^ Iwt femmes d’autrea populations de I'Afrique 
australe qui sont atteintes de steatopygie, et les femmes boSrs, chez lesquelles, dit-on, 
Ic caracU-rc apparait lorequ’ellea descendent de families Stabiles depuis longtemps 
<lans le pays, Ic Gi'*neral Faidherbe m*a affirm^ qu'il I’avait observe chez dea Ndgreases 
<lu S^egal qui n’avaicnt rien k voir avec les Boschimanes. Moi-mcme. au cours 
de ma carriire mMicale, j’ai rencontr4 quelques cas de veritable .steatopygie chez 
des Parisiennes. Ce n’est done pas un caruct^re sulEsant |>oar fair® d'une femme 
la MTur de la " Venus hottentote.” 

• ••••*• 

En resume, la dixision «le rHuiiianit^ en deux esp^ces enti^rement distinctes, 
I'ffomo Sfandurthalrnsis et Vllomn sapient, hi premiere ^teinte deimis longtempa sans 
avmr laiss^ de traces, ne me paniit pas jiistifide. Les caracteres dea Australiens ncander- 
thalonles indiquent unc parents tris ^trmte avec nos Mousti^jiens; d’autre part, 
reruins traits ohsen'is sur des cranes ntolithiques ou rfeents d'Europe s'expliquent 
par ^ata^•ismc. Ln race «le Ncamlerthal. fonciwment uigritique, a continue a 
jouer un ride chez nous, de meme qu’en Afrique, en Australic et ailleurs. Dc« obsen-u- 
tions faites sur des si]uelettes pl^i.stoc^nes de Wodjak et dc mounds du Nebraska 
me portent k croiro que le meme eluent est intervenu dans I'ethnologie de Java et 
«lu Nouveau Monde. 

Pour le type de Grimaldi, le «loute riert gu4re possible. En Europe, on en suit 
les traces, presque pas h pas, depuis lY*{H)qae aurignadenne jusqu'4 nos jours. Dans 
I'Afrique du Nord, son existence est non moins findente, quoiqu'il ne soil pas possible 
de pr^iser I'^poque oil il y a fait son apfiarition. 

Un autre ^l^ment nigritique—I’elcment papoua — dent d’etre signale au Tonkin 
par H. Mansuy dans des gisements qui nous reportent k unc p^ode nrolithique extreme- 
ment archaique. Dis 1879, A. de Quatrefages cn avait observ’6 les caracteres sur un 
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crAne fossils d’uno grotte situfe prte de l^agoa Santa, ftU Bnfsil. P. Rivet 1 s retrouv6 
OMez largemcnt ^cpr^^^ente, dans lea nbria »oub rochoa de Paltocalo. en Equateur, 
ct Chez les Pdricuda, tribu dispatuo de la Baase-t’alifomie que H. Ten Kate avnit 
ddji reconnue cotume efinanent apparent^e auz M^lanfeiens, Je viens moi-meme 
de constater rexLstcnce de ce type trts caTact^ri»e chez l«i Tuneba* des bants plateaux 
de la Colorable. Depuia la Califomie juaqu’i I’cxtreroc Sud dc I’Am^riquc, I’^lftnent 
nigritique parnit avoir jou6. ilans le paau^. uu idle oMez important pour avoir laUsi 
liartout aes traces. 

l>e tons ces laita, j'en arrive & deduire que rHumnnW a ^t^ repr^sent^e A 
I'originc par un ou plusieurs types nigritiques d’une grande bestiality, posaAlant 
encore des carBCtArea simiens. Ces yiyments primitifs ont evoluy et ont donnA 
naisaance aux graniU t>T>ea n^gres actuels, africains ct myiany«icna. L'^volution 
a ay progressive, et la preuve nous enert foumie, A mon sens, par les interraydiairw 
dycouverts k Talgni et k Wadjak. tea types ratennydiaires, placys dans de» 
conditions spydalcs, ont pu se perpytuer jusqu’A nos jours (chez les Australicns non 
nyandcrthaloidcs et certains Xyo^’alMoniens, par cxemple) tout eu ayant yvolue 
quelque pcu. Noa Xygroldes de Grimaldi s’yeartent trop dc rHomme dc KyanderUwl 
pour qu’on puisse suppoaer qu’ils en soient issus directement, surtout si le temps 
ijui lea sypare cst relativement peu considyrablc. Oil ce type nouveau a-t-il pu 
se constituer I je I’ignore. priori, on songe a l’.yrique. mais comme jc Tai 
lait remarquer, les Kegroldes .lu Nord-Africain paraiseent plus rycents que nos 

sujets dfss Baoussy-Rou8«4. 

Les conclusioas qui sc dygagent de cette ytude peuvent se rysomer en quclques 
lignes: 

1* L’Huiuanity primitive presentait dea caractercs simiens dynotant unc 
poicnty avec les Anthropoides. Cc type archal<iue ne s’eat pas ytemt; il a Avoluo 
plus ou moins soivant les milieux. Ses traces, tn's clairsemyes en Europe, sont 

bicn iiianifcates dans rAustrabo du Sad. 

2® A ce typo primitif, a succedA un type plus yvolue chez Icquel les 

caractores simieM ont pcu k peu dlsparu. mais qui a conscr^y des tnuts nigriti.iues 
fort accuses. 8’il ne joue plus chez nous qu'un role trin cflacy, il n‘en cst pas de 
meroe dans d’autres parties du niondc, 

3" Les rycenU*s dycouvertes font supposer que, partout, 1 element nigritique 
a precyde lea races juunea et blanches. 

Certes il exLslc encore trop de lacunes dans no« connnisaancea jiour qn'il soit 
possible do suivro pas A pas revolution do I etre huiimiu dan.s le temps et dans 
I'cspace. 11 nous manque des intcrmcdiaircs |)Our eublir la filiation dea races. 
Toutefois, ma conception me scmble plus en accord avec le* faita quo cclle qui 
consUte k admettre un hiatus entte I'llumanity primitive ct 1 Humanite actuclle. 
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Introduction. ♦ 

S(K:tAL and economic factors of sufficient strength to modify the direct action of an 
iiutinctivv force must always be of great interest to the sociologist and the anthro¬ 
pologist. i\rnuiged marriages, that is to say, marriages arranged by parents or 
elders and prompted by other reasons than that of mutual personal attraction, are 
cununon enough, yet in each society they present separate problems; the typical 
French marriage is the outcome of quite different conditions to those in force in the 
East, where marriages are also arranged by parents or cklers and not by the oonple 
concerned. 

A certain type of marriage is widely distributed among peoples of the ruder 
cultures. This type of marriage » not arranged by parents, elders, or go-betweens, 
but is the result of social tradition. A man has a right to marry a woman who stands 
to him in a certain definite relationship. The most common marriage of this land 
is that known as the cross-cousin marriage; another form of marriage spreading now 
with the propagation of Islam is that of the ortho-cousin.* 

Another type of tratlitional marriage of peculiar interest is that with the olassi- 
ficatory granddaughter and, closely associated with this, marriage with the classi- 
ficatory grandmother. The special psychological interest in these forms of marriage 
is that, not only do they run counter to free sexual selection of the most attractive 
partner (as do all arranged marriages), but they impose a condition which is normally 
antipathetic to mntual attraction— i.e„ a ciiB[)arity in age. As will be explained later, 
in the societies where this type of marriage is prevalent the disparity is not so great 

‘ CL, *,g.. Fnser, FoUian in Ot Old TtdamtHt, chap. ri. lUrcrs. TIU flitlory of tAc Jleio- 
wMMa Sodtiy. Wcwtmnarck. Uitkny of Hmman Marriagt, especUliy ohaptm rviii and xix. 
B. Z. SeUgman. StwOu in StmiHe Kintkip, port U : *• Couain Marriage.'* BnOttin of Iht SeSool of 
Oritidal Slndiu. toL ifi. part H. Htt4. African Relationahips,** Man, April. 1017. 
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ns it would b« among oureclve*, and sometimes neetl not exist at all. \ et. at t!ie time 
when the granddaughter murriage first became an institution, the disparity must 
have existed. However impiortaut the bearing of the Qulipus complex (ns demon¬ 
strated by the |isycho-analyHt8) may be on the ultimate love-choice of iwraons whose 
chililish attitude has imdergone fixation, the normal mature individual is sexually 
att racted to someone of approximately the some age. That is to say, females maturing 
«-arlier than moles, youths marrj’ girls two or three years younger than themselves, 
when economic pressure does not prevent eorly marriages. That this is true also of 
the sexual attraction, <iuite apart from the question of marriage, is seen in the pre¬ 
marital love practices, .so common among “ savages,” where girls and bo,vs congregate 
in the “ bachelor houses.” Yet in spite of this the positive attraction of immature 
girls for ehlcrly men and of mature women for immature boys must be recognired, 
as well as tlie more normal and more biologically important mutual attraction of 
men and women of similar uge, and it should be noted that of the unetjual tyj>e8 of 
love-choice tliat of the youth for the mature woman does not lead to marriage in 
anvthing like the proportion that is found m the reverse condition, either among our¬ 
selves or among savages. Yet the fact of the acceptability, as a partner, of an older 
woman by n young man mu-st be granted in the habitual marriage of a man with 
his classificatorv grandmother. However, I hope to show later that this marriage 
with the grandmother is only a corollary of the marriage of a man with bis grand¬ 
daughter, oml therefore cannot be directly the outcome of the Gvdipu.s complex 
that is to say, it is not due to cra^-ings of an immature youth for a woman resembling 
Ilia own mother. In order to throw light on this pomt, before discussing the marriage 
Iwtween persons separated by two generations, let us first consider those states of 
society where it Is jiermissible for old men to marry young girls, quite apart from any 
definite right to do so. Important chiefs in Africa arc able to marry large numbers 
of young girls, and wealthy Muhammedans to take very young brides. Definite 
knowledge on the subject gained from the young brides themselves is wanting, but 
all the circumstantial evidence points to the fact that they are unwilling partners. 
They must be guarded with care, yet young lovers are frequently token, and where 
economic conditions favour the marrying of young brides by old men it fa the outcome 
of the desire of older men for younger jiartners and fa by no means reciprocal. From 
the woman’s point of view, marriage of the types under cofuiideration in this pajier 
cannot be looked u|>od as due to the choice of women of partners in whom the tLdipus 
complex can be realized. If, then, the marriage between persons separated by two 
generations be not due to mutual sexual attraction, we may well ask how it arose. 
In examining the cases where this remarkable form of marriage exists in Africa 
I have attempted to show its social importance and suggest the possible liuea of 
ita bfatory. 

I have considered these two types of marriago aa associated with the kica of 
women os property, and 1 have ascribed them to the power of the oh! men, which 
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may conveniently l»e tennwi Oeroutocracy, i,r., a coiv<titution of society depenilant 
on the dominnnre of the oUl men, as found in Australian society, and first tlescribed 
l>y Rivers by this term. So among the Dieri a man marries the granddaughter of 
his brother, and. in Melanesia, Rivers found various indications both of this marriage 
and that with wife of the grandfather. In Melunenia, however, the actual occurrence 
of marriages separated by two generations is rare, but, from the evidence of kinship 
uomenclatura. Rivers infemsl that there had been an ancient institution in which 
the dominance of the oUi men was normally associated with this type of marriage. 

" We have no record of any dominance of ciders in Melanesia such as seems to eiiat 
in Australia, but the most natural w.vy of explaining the granddaughter marriage is 
by the supiiositiou that at one time such dominance not only existed in Melanesia, 
but reached a pitch far surpassing anything that has been recorded in Aastralia, a 
tlominance so great that the elders were able to monopolize all the young women of 
the community, the young women of each moiety becoming as a matter of course the 
wives of the elders of the other moiety. My first supposition, then, is that the 
nuurioge with the daughters (laughter is the immediate and natural result of the 
monopoly by the old men of all the young women of the community. 

As I have already mentioned, the obvious consetjucnce of such a condition is 
that, as young men grow up, they will find the young women who would naturally 
have been their wives already appropriated by the old men. Their only cliance of 
obtaining wives will be that women may be given to them who liave already been the 
wives of their elders.”* 

As will be seen in the following pages, I do not make any such general supposition 
with r^ard to gerontocracy in jlfrica, but suggest that nuirital gerontocracy arose 
as the result of a certain type of culture contact. My reason for thU is, that among 
thoec trib»w to which 1 have ascribed the custom of marital gerontocracy, m .(Vfrica the 
evidence for it is very definite, far more so than is the case in Melanesia, yet, in large 
areas, where we know rather more of the social conditions than in those under 
discuasion. there is no evidence for previous marital gerontocracy.* 

Before examining the .\frican evidence for marital gcn>nt«rracy I must make 
my opinion clear with regard to the individual and clossificatory use of kimildp 
terms. I have for some time been coming to the ooncluskm that the fundamental 
human relationship between {»arent and child has never been obliterated by the 
recognition of classificatory kinship. Thun I have reached a standpoint mimcwbat 
simitar to that of my friend Dr. Malinowski.* In cunwdering the marriage of persons 
se|)arated by two generations it might be necessary to distinguish between “ own 

* Kims, Hittory of ihiantAa* Soeitty, voL iU p. 39. 

' 1 refer etpecially to the works of Bwscoe, Dribcnt, HoHU. tiublry, Diindo*, arul C. (t. «cul 
B. 7m SrUgmon In Uesmla. Keoj-a and the Stabn. 

' Dr. SlaUatnniki ha* kindly read this article, and 1 owe much to the numdoue diMniiBkiue on 
kinship that I hare had with him. 
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ftntndchikiren ” und “ classUicatory grandchiklren.” Such a dwtinctioii would 
oh\itm!*ly be important in a patriarchal family, where the own pmmlchiklren of the 
»on are hrmighl up in the household of the jiatriorch. But in raatrilineal society it 
i» probable that the distinction between own ^(randchihlren and classificatory grnnd- 
rliildren would be less important, and, as will be seen later, I have supposed th» 
custom to have crystallized amoiip pre<lominantly matrilineal people. Thus, when 
the cu>-tnm of marrying the grantldaughter arose, marriage may have been equally 
[*etmifisible with the own grandchild as with the grandchild of a brother. It will be 
nuticetl tliat among the Wa Yao marriage is allowed with the own grandchild, while 
among the Ba Kaoiulc and the Ba Ua it is permitted with the granddaughter of the 
brother. 

Objections have been made to deducing marriage customs from the study of 
kiaship terms.’ But surely it would be a complete denial of the comparative method 
to reject conclusions based on these observations as worthless because they are 
founded on linguistic data. Language alone, becaasc of its elasticity, would be an 
imsafe gnide. though often a helpful indicator, to social usage. But when, n.s in this 
case, the terms are the exprea^on of a social usage actually existing in some tribes, 
and these terms, but not the custom, exist among other tribes, while among others 
one element of the custom exists with terms which uulicate a fuller exteuidon of tUs 
custom, then there seems little that any exponent of the comparative method can 
fail to accept. Yet it Is the very supporters of the com{>anitive metho<l who make 
such strong objections to deductions made from linguistic ilata when they are used 
for historical rather than jisychological reconstruction, .\gain, it might be objected 
that in systems like that of the Wahenga, where there are so few kiaship terms, 
“ wife ” simply means woman. This is obviously true, yet “ ray woman " meaas some¬ 
thing quite different from ** a woman." If this were not so, why can “ my woman 
be used as a term of address to certain w-nmen and not to certain others, i.e.^ the 
mother, the sister, and the mother-in-law ! In Germany there is only one nuin 
whom a woman can call “ my man,” yet no doubt of the special meaning of 
“ my man ” can Imj felt after hearing a German woman speak of mein 
Mann.” Thus among the Wahenga “ wife " means “ my woman, whom I have 
married.” or wh«> is mine to marry if circumstances l>e favourable. Tlreiv are 
other definite terms for those women writh whom marriage would never l»e 
permitted. 

Though f think there can now be no doubt that marriage with the granddaughter, 
both in the onlinary and the clasrificatory sense of the term, and with the grand¬ 
mother in the classificatoiy sense, tfoes take place in Africa. 1 am far fn*m suggesting 
that the task of the anthropologist has eniled in establishing these facts and speculating 
on their origin. A detailed and intimate account of the social organization and 
family life of one of the tribes where these marriages are allowetl woid<l be of tJie 

’ Weatenusrek, Ilitiorf llumnm Marriagr, Mpecially roL I, chap. vii. 
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greatest importance. We shonUl U*am how frequently thi«e rigbta were exerciswl, 
whether they supereedwl the action of free selection, or were only resorted to in the 
last resource. We shouhl need to enquire into the effect of this marriage on the 
respect generally paid to elders; how it affect* the mental attitude of a boy to 
call hi* grandfather “ companion,” and of a little girl to know that shc.was the probable 
wife of her grandfather; or, again, for a small boy to know that his grandmothers 
were his possible wives, and for a woman to see husbands bom to her in the sons of 
her children. Would such conditions affect the children’s games and early pri'- 
marital sexual relationships, since among the roder peoples such activities are not 
checked ! Then, again, it would be interesting to see the effect on the individuals 
in a family where these marriages had taken place, and compare them with others 
in which, though recognized as legal, such unions had not occurred. Thus we sboulil 
be able to compare both the “ family ” and " the clan ” or “ classificntory ” attitude 
to these anomalous marriages. 


The E\tde.ntk for SIarttal GERoxrotrRACV is ArRiirA. 

Exidcnce for marital gerontocracy in certain areas of .Vfrica has been accumulating 
recently. In some cases the custom of actual marriage with a grandchild is not 
obeer\’wl to-ilay, but clear imlication of the practice is seen in the use of idnsliip 
terms, while among other peoples the marriage is customary or at least legal. .4mong 
the Ba Ila of Northern Rhodesia a man addresses all granddaughtem aa “ wife ” 
nud a woman all grantlsons as ** husband.” To some of these potential wives a 
man has free access, while others he may not many and has no rights over Uicm.* 
The wives of all those whom a Ba-Ila calls “ gramUon ” are called wives and may 
freely l>e treated as such. Further, a man calls “ all his collateral grandmothers on 

• Smith «nd Dale, Tht ihSptahitt Profit* of Sortlum RMttia, voL i: “ In rti^fd 
to the RrsndcIiiUlren ... I beittg a nude sddteas my finimiilaughter «a (* my 

«tfe . . . Thli doe* not now mean that I may marry them (licr] or that I have any righta 
whatever over their IherJ permo.” appear* on p. Ml. while on p. 330 the foUowitut appear*:— 

** Between me and the c<dlater*l grandmother* on my own »ide there ia no talMO ; 1 addtea* each 
<i( them aa mm'aaag* my wife 'h and may treat her oa such. Similarly there k the »ame 
liberty between me ami my ‘ grandchildren.’ whom I call britanym (* my wive* 'V Thk k only 
no extemiinn of the princii^ that my ooOateral grandfather's property k mine potentially: I 
may enter my grandfather'* brother'* vilUge, *pcor hk oxen or rob hk fiehk with impunity.” 

The poatage k otwcurr; it k not clear what k meant hy rulktend grondmothen, but I 
lusumo it to mean claaaificaUiry grandmotbef*. ” (irondroolhci* of my own side " might mean 
my mother’* molber'* skter*. or my father’* father'* nirter*. or even roy father’* father’* brother’* 
wive* or mother’* father’* hrotber’* wrvr*. 

A* the Ba Ila are roatrilioeal and have exogamoii* totem*, it U elrar that a mon’a daughter’s 
daughter* must he a diflrrmt Urtem to himaeU. ami ao conld be marriagtwhle. while hk «ona’ 
(kughtrr* might belong lo hk own lutem. and so rouM not be married. Hk brother’* grand* 
ohililten would be os hi* own crondchiklrm. but hk •kter’* grandchildren would be of the •onto 
totem oa himself, and *0 prratimabiy not marriageable, s* among the Ba Kaonde. 
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Iiis own aide “ wife,”* and has the rijiht to treat them os wives. Hb grandson he 
oddrcasea u “ my friemi.” 

Among the Wa Van of Nyassaland a female grandchild, the child of either son 
or <laughter, is called wife,” and all grandsons ore adilresscd as “ younger brother,” 
as are the husbands of the granddaughters. A man can many the daughter of a 
daughter or the daughter of a son, hut not both ; he would not marry his grandchild 
while her own grandmother, his wife, was still living. A man can marry his great- 
granddaughter if he has not already married her mother. Dr. Meredith Sanderson 
writes: “ It is legal, though rare, for a man to mniTj* the daughter of Ids own chihl.”* 
PerhaiM the marriage urith the grandcbihl is not so rare as Dr. Meredith Sanderson 
first conauierwl. I will quote from a letter he wrote me, dated September 4th. ItGl. 
He stated that one of his informants luul nuirried his great-granddaughter and that 
this fact had altered this man’s indirulual use of kinship terms: he addressed his 
grandson ns “ father-in-law " because he had married his daughter. Further, he 
writes: ** The reason given for calling the husbaml of a grandilaughter * brother 
(rnpimyto, * one’s younger brother ’) is that * he has taken one’s place ’ oh husband of 
one’s potential wife.” 

“ A grandson is sometimes, though rarely, called fUamu (wife’s brother), evidently 
because he is the ‘ brother of a potential wife.' " 

“ The fact that a great-granilchild is called ‘ son * or ‘ daughter ' suggests that 
marriage with a granddaughter is more usual (perhaps more ancient) than that with 
a great-granddaughter. All the temts uml for this class of relationship support 
this.” 

Marriage with the grandchild is clearly indicated in the kinship terms collectc<l 
by Dr. Meretlith Sanderson among the Wangonde ami Wahenga, and iniblidied in 
this Journal.^ It is not practisetl among either tribe, nor has it been jienuitteil within 
living memorj'. Yet among the M’angonde a man calls all grandtlaughters, the 
ilaugfaters of either the son or the daughter, tikiui (wife). All the wive* of all the 
rlassificatory grandsons and grandfathers are also calhsl “ wife,” hut not the classt- 
ticatory granddaughters of a wife. Tlie wives of the rlassificatory grandson* of a 
wife and the classificatury grandmothers of a wife are alio called ” wife.” Similarly, a 
woman calls all grandsons “ husband.” and also the husbands of clasaficatory grand- 
ilaughter* ami grandmothers, the husbands of all rlassificatory gramldaughters of 
her hnsband, but not the classificatory gramisons of her hoaband nor the classi- 
ficatory grandfathers of her husband. 

Among the Wnhenga a man calls bis granddau|^ter mutralt (wife) and a woman 
calls her grandson tn/umu (husband). The wives of classificatory grandsons, including 
those of the wife, all grandmothers and those of the wife, are called ” wife ” by a man. 

■ C/. footnote, p. 23r>. 

• J.R^J., »ol. U 11)20. •* itelatioiuliipa among the Wa Yao,” p. 374. 

* J.K.AJ.. Tol. UU. lt*23. p. 448. 
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Similarly, all claadficatory graniLtuns atui thow uf the huabond. husbandti of nil 
claaeificatoiy gratuldaughten, aiul all grandfathers, are called “ husband ” by a 
woman. 

The use of the terms tnteinanyn and mn^iK' are equally instructive ; they mean 
“ compeer ” among the Wangonde and Wahenga respectively. < 

“ Mwinangu . . . When coupled to a term of relationship it has the 
meaning of * fellow,’ e.g., nkan-naeinangu, ‘ my fellow-wife '; or it indicates an 
absence of formality in intercourse with that degree of relationship Thus mtnutiktdu- 
mteinangu [redprocal grand-compeer] is alwa 3 ni used in preference to utmjufktda 
by itself, and indicates that a graudsun is treated as a ‘ brother,' a younger * brother,' 
but an equal 

Mka*t-micinangu (* my fellow-wife ') is the . . . term used by a woman 
for the wife of a potential husband, but it is not generally used among the potential 
wives of a man, as such. The actual wives of a man, however, refer to each other by 
iut>ans of this term, and to their husband's potential wives. , 

** Mnganr . . . This term may be used either by itself or suffixed to various * 

terms of relationship ; alone it mt'ans merely ‘ a comiMnion,' without much reference , 

to seniority either in rank or age, except that it would not be used by a junior to a i 

senior. In conjunction with term* of relationship, it definitely implies equality and 
absence of formality in intercourse ; with reference to one of the same generation as 
the speaker it indicates community of relationship, e.g., Mutcoli-miitfane, * my fellow- 
wife *; used of one bebnging to the second generation above or below that of the 
speaker it implies that those classes are regarded as equals. 

“ 3/ umdt-mngitne (‘ my fellow-wife ’) is used by a woman to denote the wife of 
her potential husband and the potential wives of her husband."* 

However, should anyone still doubt tlmt the use of the term “ wife " indicates 
that this person is or was in the past a potential wife, the use of the term fNier^Aontm 
by the Wangonde shouki convmcc him. This word meami ” man)* with ns," and b 
used of tlie paramour of a wife, hut it b also applied, usually with the atldition 
iNKitMn^u (compeer) in onler to avoiil any opprobrium, to the husband of a potentbl 
wife.* 

Among the Ba Kaoude a man may uuut)* hb brother's son's daughter and Ids 
brother’s daughter’s daughter, also hb sbter’s son’s daughter, but not hb sbter's 
daughter's daught4!r. So mention b made of a man’s own son's daughter or daughter’s 
daughter either in the list of prohihite<l or permitted nuirriagcs,* The relationship 
terms are not given, so wc have no means of knowing whether the same term b used 
for own grandchild and tho grandchild of a brother or sster. The Ba Kaondc 

* Meredith Ssnacnoa. “ Tho Itelatiotubip Systems of the Wangonde and Wahniga Tribes, 

Kyaaiialand,** J.R~AJ., toL Uii, 1923. 

* Meredith Samtenoo, loe. cil. 

* Melland, In WUck-ltonnd .4/rtoci, 1023. p 63. 
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arc matrilineal, and it U clear that the clasaificatory grandchildren with whom 
marriage is permitted are those who are “ imrelatol ” to a matrilincal {leople. 

Possibly, rights over the granddaughter may ercist among the Akamba, for 
Mr. Dundos writes that in Kt'ambu a man may claim the whole of the dowrt' of liis 
tlaughter’a daughter.* If such a right is general, it may mean that the grandfather 
takes the bride-price in lieu of the granddaughter in marriage. However, individual 
cases of claiming the bride-price may have an entirely different meaning.* 

AMien we turn to West iVfrica we have further evidence of granddaughteT marriage. 
Mr. K. 3Ieck bos kirully placed at my tlUposal hU nut«. a.s yet unpublished. Thf< 
Ghari. a tribe speaking a iiudanic bngimgc, address all granddaughters as ** wife,** 
and the husbands of the grand<Iaughtcni by a word which means wife-stealer. A 
woman calls her granddaughters “ fellow-wife." that is by the term used between 
two women, the wives of the name man. and the granddaughters all address their 
father’s mother os “ fellow-wife." Granddaughter marriage is not allowed, but a 
man truiy marr>' the «i<luwB of his maternal and paternal grandfather, but not the 
mother of either of his parents. Here, as among the Wangondc and Wahenga, the 
significance of the terminology is evident. 

Captain Rattray recor»ls the horrfjr with which men reganled the nuirriage of 
a man with a great-gmnddaughter among the .iVshunti; a great-grandchild is called 
“ gratulcliild dun*t touch my ear.” The touch on the ear by a grandchild is said 
to catise speedy death.* Marriage with the grandchild is not allowed, but the fact 
that the ear is an erotically seimtive area, atul that a touch on it by this relative is 
recognixed as particidniiy dnngeroas, must imply some special reason for keeping 
these relatives apart, and it is suggested that this prohibition indicates a change in 
custom, and that marriage was previously permitted.* 

We must now turn to the evidence for marriage with the grandmother. It 
most be realized that with classificatory kinship thia marriage does not present the 
incongruous sitiution that it would among a people with " family *' kinship.* Accord¬ 
ing to the ** family " Idnslup system, the grandmother must actually have given birth 

‘ DumU*. ” Organiution anci Laws of some Bantu Tribea ot East Africa,” J.R.A.I., voL sir. 

p. 2»6. 

' Thus among the Bari 1 (ounil that in certain eaaea a man could claim the bride-prioe of 
hia oMter'a daughter. This was only done during a period of dearth of cattle, when the mother 
had been taken without payment, which was merely deferred until the daughter was bora sxmI 
then made to the woman’s brother instead of to her father. The Bari are not matrilincal. 

* K. S. Rattray, /fshoah*. 1023, p. 30. 

* On the other hand, the prohibition may be older and may date back to the timo when 
marriage with the granddaughter was allowed ; if marriage were allowed with the graml- 
daughter. then the arohlance with the gnat-graaddsughtcr may have been considered n ceia a sr y 
owing to the strong feeling that acsusl connection trith a mother and daughter is wrong. This 
feeling probably lies at the back of alt “ savaga ” uHitber-in-law avoidances 

* I adopt Rivers’ terminology of “ family ” rather than ilurgan'a ** dweriptive ” tot our own 
oyatein of kinahip. 
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to one or other of the parents. So that not only when u man U old cnou;(h to marrv 
would his grandmother be sexually unattractive and part child bearing, but the idea 
of incest is firudy attached to connection with the parent of the parent, as it is to the 
mother hcisdf. The likelihood of attraction to the granilmother M^ems so remote 
that the prohibition in the English Prayer Book appears annecossar>'. Th«* 
iihaurdity of the prohibition disappears if it be agrcetl tliat the Semites themselves 
once possessed the classificatorj- system,* or were ac<|uiiinted with peoples still 
iL^ing it. 

According to the classificatory system, the “ grandmother *’ may be any wife of 
the •* grandfather ” and any wife of any man whom the grandfather mav call 
brother, ’ also any “ sister ” of the grandmother. When the question of morriaKe 
with the grandmother ' arises, the actual mother of the mother would always be 
excluded among matrilineal peoples, so that the idea of incest, extended from and 
comparable to our idea of incest with the parent, does not present itself. Tliere is 
no need to portulatc any great flisparity of age between a man and his classificutory 
** grandmother." If the old men have the right to marry their chihlren’a daughters, 
as we have seen above, many of the grandfather's wives will be young women. Also 
there may often be great disparity in age between a classificatoTy " brother and 
nister,*’ so tliat even where the ** grandmothers ” are not “ granddaughter-wives ” 
they are not necessarily older than their classificatorv " grandsons." 

Among the Ba Ila, the Wongoude ami the Wahenga, the " grandmothers ” 
are addressed os wi\'es, and certain of the granilmothers are treated as wives among 
the Ba Ila.* 

Among the Wangonde “ a man often ha.s to marry the grandmothers, though 
the heir would take them if the grandfather were rich or influential.'** rnfortarmtely 
Dr. 3Ieredith SandeTBon has not told us under what conditions a nun marries his 
grandmothers; it is clear they arc not usually inhcrititd.* 

' B. Z, Seligman. **Studies in Semitic Kinship,” HuUilin of ik* Sekoot oj Orientat .Stsdirs, 
vol. iii. part i. 

* Stt shove. 

* Mcmlilh XaodcTSou, op. ciL, p. 4o2. 

* Dr. ri*iidcnon bsa written to me «inoc. that this bsppens “ tuiualiy when she b too old to 
iiiairy snybody else, or unahin to msrrj' for any reason. Tlu- marrioxe is commoner among the 
Wonannde than with the tVahrnga. and in both b not nsiially consummated.” It b ejeor that in 
such a cose marriage docs not imply a simple oundition of sexual union, ami it might he mWI by 
MHne that Uus b not marriage, but rorrHy provbion for the widows. Howe v er , mv whole conten* 
tion b that marriage customa have liccn profoundly modilied by rights of property. The right to 
pririlcgfw frequently implies the oUigstkm of ilutirs, and that a nun ” marrira ” hb gramiiiiotber 
in order to proriilo for her b not psychoiogindiy to lie confounikd with the prnrblon by a son for 
hb aged mother. In other words, there b an essential difference lietween a marriage which rmana 
mainly economic provision and membewhip of the huusebold, on tlur one haml. and morriago 
which b sexually consummated, on the other; there b also on essential lUffercnm Iwlwren rm-ie 
oconomic provbion oml a status which Impliew matriage with a number of legal and economic 
functions. 
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Aniung the Obari, the father’H niutiier ami I he moUirr’a mother are called “ wife " 
and the son’a son nml the ilaughter’.s son “ husband.” or “ little husband." A man 
rails his father's father and his niother’a father “ wife-stealer,” and, aa we havx seen 
l)efore, a man may many his grandfather's widows, though they are more regularly 
inherited by the sister's son (by whom they ore also addressed as " wife ” tiuring the 
life-time of thar husbands). 

The Koro, a tribe speaking a semi-Bantu language, may marry the widows of 
tludr grandparents, as the Gbari do, but Mr. Meek found no tracea of this custom in 
their relationship terms.^ Moreover, the Muslim Ilaiisa still address the wives of 
tlieir grandparents as wives, though of course no marriage is penuittwL* 

Among the tribes dealt with, the Wa Yao, the Ba Ila, the Ba Koonde and tlie 
^Vahanti are matrilincal in descent and inheritance. The Wangonde and Wahengn, 
the Hausa. the Kyamhu and the Gbari tiave {tatrilineal inheritance. Among the 
Gbari, though ordinary* property descends in the male line, widows are token by the 
deceased’s sister’s sr>n; there are neither clans nor totons, but the *ubi (ancestor cult) 
of a mother is more important than that of a father. Clan descent is also patrilineal 
among the Wangonde and Wahenga. 

The As.soctATiox or MARtTAt Gesoxtucract with Cross-Cousix Marriage. 

I may now call attention to the remarkable fact that, in every instance in east 
central Africa in which granddaughter marriage takes place or is indicated in the kin¬ 
ship system, cross-cousin marriage b also practised, nor b thb association of marriage 
forms accidental. We have seen that three of the tribes under consideration—the 
Wa Yao, the Ba 11a and the Ba Kaondo—arc matrilincal; a man b succeeded by hb 
sister’s son, who thus inherits lib mother’s brother’s widow. We are justifieti in 
taking these three tribes as essentially typical of the gerontocratic marriage, os 
among these people not only b the custom to be inferred from the nomenclature, 
bnt b actually followed. 

H’a Yaa. — An heir, on succeeding, may marry* the wife of hb maternal uncle, 
but not if he has previously marrietl une of hb daughters.” A woman addresses her 
husband’s sbter’s child as ” husband.” The female cross-coindns are addressed as 
“ w-ife." “ Theoretically no marriage would be permitted between a gbl and a 
younger mnirani (cross-cousin) or a stranger unless and until the eldest mriirom' hud 
waived hb cbim. In such a case the proapective brulegroom would give the latter 
a small present.”^ 

The Ba Ila address all female cross-cousins as ” wife." though btter-day customs 
only allow marriage with the daughter of the father's sbter. 

* Time only fimmltrd a very •bort inmtigBtion of these people, and Mr. Meek wa* not sWe 
to recool a (uQ rdatiotwhip lystem. 

* Inlurmalion giren by Mr. Meek. 

' Inlormiitioo Mini me by Dr. Mrmlltit Soodmoa. 
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Ba A'oomie.—Mnrmge u allowed with the daughter of tho mother’s brother, but 
not with the daughter of the father’s sister. 

The Wahenga address the wife of the mother’s brother as “ wife." and the cross- 
cousin* arc called *‘ wife " : marriage with them is allowed. 

The Wangonde address the wife of the mother’s brother as " wife.” but the 
ctoss-couslns are regarded as brothers and sisters and marriage is not allowed. 

Poising now to West iVirica, among the .4»hanti a man has umlisputed right of 
marriage with his mother’s brother's daughter'; he addresses her as " wife.” .Among 
the Qbaii. a man call? his mother’s brother's wife " wife,” and he inherits her on the 
death of his maternal uncle. He may not marry his mother’s brother’s daughter or 
any first cousin, but may marry his second couidns. 

’Tha?, in all these cases where the old men have a right to many young girb, the 
young men also have rights. A young man may have right of access to his nudher’s 
brother’s wife or he may inherit his mother’s brother’s widow. Further, he has a 
right to his cross-cousin, his mother’s brother’s daughter. Ho cannot exercise Iwth 
the^e rights for he cannot marry a mother and daughter at the same time. It 
therefore seenut reasonable to suppose tliat the cross-cou.<nn marriage bnw arisen out 
of the riglit of aocess to the mother’s brother’s wife (or inheritance of the widow) by 
a transfervnee, the daughter being accepted a.* a wife instead of the mother. That 
the two forms of marriage, that with the granddaughter and the cross-cousin, shouhl 
be found among the same peoples is not accidental. If the old men had been able to 
establish gerontocracy, some pro\ision must have been made for the jronn g men. 
aud they S4>ught help from their natural protectors,’ their mother’s brothers, and 
claiinisi access to their wive*, whom they would inherit in course of time. If the 
mother s brother promised his daughter in lieu of his wife, the croes-cousin marriage 
Would have been established.* 

As would be expected, where such marriages are customary, giris are betrothed 
and murrivd very young. The marriage of immature giris is so customary among 
tlie Ba Kaonde tliat a Oovemment inquiry* wa.< maele into the matter; it was found 
tliat girls " are courted and wed between the ages of eight and thirteen, always liefore 
they have attained pul»erty ... It is not uncommon for them to be wi\'ea three or 
four yean» before they are even capable of coitus."* 

The close conespondmee of the kinship system oQhe tribes c<jnsLdered confirm.^ 
the supposition that the cross-cousin marriage has arisen from the inheritance of 

' A curion* parados i* foand among tbc (dwri wliirb, I^think. is one of tboae ^ rxeeptionn 
which prmi: the rule." A man may aell hia aiater'a son into ala^’ery (information from Mr. C. K 
Mrek) in order to redeem himself or hia own son. The lihari axe now patrilineal, and 
insteatl of esereiaing their obligations to their aistrr'a *ona they claim their privilrgM orer 
them, 

' Tile hearing of this on mother-in-law aroidaoce i* ohviou*, but ia loo corapIkattHi to be 
<Ii«i'iMaed in ihU paper. 

* Melland, op. eit., p. Ott. 
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vkiviM frum the mother's brother. The reverse order o( oventM in so improbable 
that it need not be discusaed, nor would it be profitable hejc to go through 
the other possible origin.^ of croew-cousin marriage unconnected with inheritance.* 

ThR ObIOI.N of GBANDDACaUTKR MaKHIAOK AXI> OF ONE TYFR OF CbOSS-(’OV«1N 

Mabki.vge. 

lu cunridoring the origin of the emtUnnary marriage between iiersons 8eparate«l 
by two generationii two points must l>e kept ilistinet. Grandilaughter-gra ml father 
marriage is one thing, grandmother-gramlson marriage ipiite another. The two 
forms are associated and may liavc uriguiate<l together, or one may hax'e arisen os 
0 corolbry of the other, ^\^lile the former is a A’indication of the rights of old men 
(gerontocrury projier), the latter upholds the hereditary rights of the young. 

The granddaughter-grandfather marriage must now be consttlereil in further 
detail. It might bo thought that the granddaughter marriago belonged to a very 
early stratum of African society, and this was my idea beforo 1 examined tho 
systems critically. Such a view would agree well with most of the theories 
of primitive organization tluit favour the existence of a group dominated by an old 
man or ” the old men.”* There are, however, serious difTicidties in tho way of 
accepting this. In the first place, the three mfwt typical svatems umliT considcru- 
tion are matrilineal, and most of those African {tatrilinral systems that have been 
rxamineii show signs of pre\*ioua matrilineal organizatioti, so that, whatever conditioaa 
may have prevailed in the earliest human group, it can he said with some degree of 
certainty that mairiUneal dan onfaniuUion has prccolwl palrilintal clan organiyt- 
lioH in Africa, Further, true marriage right* over relatives imply rtMl<^amy. If 
gerontocracy were the nde in an early matrilineal clan condition, how could a man have 
liecn able to claim a right over lus children’s children at a time when he had none over 
Ids own children who Wonged to another clan T Tlie right* would have been over 
the suiter’s children, and only if emlogamy were allowe<l wmdd these have been 
iiuiiriagcable. However, in a dual grouping of intcr-manying clans some of the grand¬ 
children would come under the ruling of the grandfather; but with exogamy thesis 
children would be unmarriageahle. Thus, if a man belongs to clan " A ” and hw 
wife to “ B " a nuin’s daughter’s daughter belongs to the clan of liis wife, his son’s 
daughter to “ X,” the clan of her mother; but if there ever hud been dual clan 
grouping, elan ’* X ” would be the same as “ .A.” Tlie grandchildren of the brother 
and sister are included a* rhumficatoiy ” gTandrhililr»>n.” The descent of the grand- 
slaughters of a brother would follow the same niles as that of own gramfchildrcn, 

* The lubjcct hs* been dealt with very fully by Frenrr, River* aad Westenn*rck, 

* A more primitive form of domiiunoc of tbr old men m«y yet be found. dauicbter 
morrUgo with mairillnral doaoent. In the only aystem of kiiuhip pnbliahed for tho Boahmen 
there ■ppeani to be rridrnuo for miirnago with the daujihter, but tho Infomiatkm la not quite 
dofinito enough to come to any concluaion on the aubjcct. {J.R.AJ., voL xlvii. p. 37, ttornon, 
“Tati Ruahmen (Maaarwoa) and tiwir l.anipuupr.’') 
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The dwiwnt of the sister’s grandehiltlren would be different. .V man could claim 
no right to his sister’s son’s daughter, for she must belong to a different clan; but the 
sister’s daughter’s daughter must belong to a man’s own clan, and so woul.1 be the 
ody grwiddaughter over whom a man could clami any rights in a matrilineal society. 
N\e are told among the Ba Kaomle (who are matrilineal) that th’is is the one grand¬ 
daughter who cannot be married. Marriage with the granddaughter is therefore 
incompatible with matrilineal descent and exogamy and. in fact, all the matrilineal 
tnbes among whom it is found are e.xogamous. Further, had gerontocracy of this 
kind, U. the marriage of peojde separated by two generations, arisen among « 
matrilineal people and exogamy not been insisted upon, we shouhl have expected to 
see some signs that the sister’s daughter’s daughter (who is the sister’s son’s sister’s 
daughter) was differentiatc.1 from all the other grandchildirn, as .she woul.l have been 
the ody marriageable grandchihl. In no sj-stem is there any imlication of thl«i. It 
would seem, then, that the marriage with the granddaughter implies a partial recog¬ 
nition of the patrilineal system with matrilineal ideas of exogamy. I wodd suggest 
then, that the granddaughter marriage does not belong to the iiuiigenous agricdtural 
matrilineal stratum, but might be an innovation resulting from the early contact of 
invading Haniites with the indigenous peoples, when changes took place wliich 
resdted in the formation of the Bantu peoples. It was a partial attempt on the part 
of the invaders to impose patrilineal endogamous comiitions. 'They must have 
married the indigenous population, but may also have been willing to marry their own 
gnndchildreu, irrespective of clan. This would account for the use of a single word 
for •* grandchild ” among the i>eopIe8 with whom the marriage is customary. Other¬ 
wise, as indicate*] abo\-c, wc shodd have expected one term for the sister’s daughter’s 
daughter, who must be of the same clan as the speaker, and another for the daughter’s 
ebughter and the brother’s daughter’s daughter, who must belong to different ones. 
The son s daughter and the brother’s son’s daughter would belong to the same clan 
only if dual grouping existe*!; otherwise they must belong to different clans. 

Had this attempt succeeded and the marriage with the grandchild become 
universal, the young men wodd have hod no rights udees they could chum the 
inheritance of widows. A certain numlier of mixetl people might have been willing 
to adopt patrilineal descent and then may have been able to inherit the widows of 
the father a father, but only if these had been of a different clan to themselves. ’They 
would have had no rights to the widows of the mother’s father, nor could they have 
taken the father’s wives as compensation for the loss of the young women, for they 
would probably have conridered them unmorriogeahle, owing to their ideas of incest, 
liccauic they would be classificatory daughters.* 

* Note U»l the Glwri, who ore patrilinnU. inherit the widows of the mother’s brother and ot 

Mtrilineal patrilineal grandfather, but never of the father. It mnat be sapposed that 
t^ right to the maternal grandfather’s wife roost have come about bv a oompromke betweoi 
the two tystenu hero comhineJ. 

VOL. IJV. 
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Thus, though the indigenojLs peoples ccmhl not prevent the invadem setting up 
manta! gerontocrHcy, they would have prohted little by adopting patriliny. There¬ 
fore. where they were able to do so, they clung to the matrilineaJ rights of inheritance 
from the mothers brother. Possibly their cUima to rights of access mav have 
influenced their own elders (the mother's brothers) who. uiHler the pr««ure‘of the 
tww condiuons, might readily have brought about the cross-cousin marriage to counter¬ 
balance the munlH-r of young girls lost to the young men by the gerontocracy of the 
intadeni. In such conditions, when rights of access might have been more insistent 
than WM convenient, and public opmiou Jwd already aanctionetl the rights over 
chihlrena children among the mixed population, the time would haw been ripe to 
allow the transfers of the right over a wife of the mother s brother to that over a 
daughter, hor, if croea-cousm marriage has arisen through a transference of wife 
to daughter from inheritance of. or acces to, the mother’s brother’a wife, it must 
have taken place in a matrilineal society where paternity was actually recognizetl. 
Otherwise, instead of offering his wife’s child (therefore his own child) to his nephew 
m lieu of his own wife, on strictly matrilineal lines, he must liave offered his sister’s 
daughter. If he had another sister besides the mother of his nephew, this would have 
brought about the marriage of the children of two slstem, a form of marriage which, 
aa far as I know, does not exist anywhere with matrilineal descent; whereas, if a man 
had onlj' one suter, he would only be able to offer his nephew the latter’s own sister ! 

I have thus nippoeed a sUte of society where an invading pec^le, acknowledging 
the patrilmeal principle, and with no objection t<i endogamy, were in conflict with a 
matrilineal agricultural people who practised exogamy. It is posrible that the agri- 
cnltural people already practised cross-cousin marriage, or that they only allowed 
the right of access to. and inheritance of, the matenul uncle's widow, ami that the 
cross-oouain marriage arose from the culture contact, as I liave suggested. On the 
other hand, their nodal condition may have been similar to tliat of the matrilineal 
Nubos of Southern Kordofan, where mating is free between unrelated men and 
women. Both men and women can terminate the marriage relationship when they 
wish and set up new marriage ties; widows are perfectly free to many again with 
anyone whom they wish to marry, and old men cannot usually get young girls as 
^vee, as is so frequent among the patnlineal peoples. The idea of women as 
inheritable property is non-existent among them.* On the whole I am inclined to 
favour the view that this may have been the condition of the agricultural [leople 
before the introduction of gerontocracy. 

The fJocTAi. IsiroRTANCK or IxHKaiTABi.K Persoxal Propertv. 

If this second suppoehion should be oonect, the foregoing scheme of the contact 
of the two peoples would irquiie some modifiration. The incoming pastoral peoples 

' Uvn uupuUulml material. 
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must have introduced two new ideas, pstriliny, and the idea that women oonld be 
regarded oa property. The idea of inheritance of property would have been weU 
e^blished, and the duties anil pri>Tle^ eierci»ed between the maternal uncle and 
the luster’s son, an integral part of custom, as among the matrilineal Nubaa, If 
these pru-ilcg^ should have included the right of access to the wife of the maternal 
uncle by the sister’s son, as is very possible, the way to inheritance in women by the 
aster’s son would already have been paved. That rights of access to women and 
nghts to property are regarded in the same light by savages is verv clearly seen 
among the Ba lU. For we are told that “ Grandfathers hold their' goods at the 
pleasure of their grandchildren,and “ Between me and the collateral grandmother 
fclasaificBtory] on my own side there is no taboo; I addre» each of them as mwinanyu 
(‘my wife’), and may treat her as such . . . Thisiaonlyan extension of the principle 
that my collateral grandfather’s property is mine potentially. I may enter my 
grandfather’s village, spear his oxen or rob his fields with impunity.”* 

It follows, from the evidence quoted in the prc\Tous sections, that we cannot 
consider the Wahenga and Wangonde with patrilineal descent as the typical examples 
of marital gerontocracy, implying the custom to have arisen among patrilineal 
peoples and to have spread to the matrilmeal peoples. It is difficult to suggwt how 
or why such a process could have been acceptable; moreover, we should then be at a 
loss to understand how the patrilineal Wahenga ha<I adopted crosaeousin marriage. 

If. as I have suggested before, among the indigenous population the women 
were quite free, then it seems possible that it was this very conflict between patrilineal 
endogamous inva<ler8 and a settled matrilineal population that esUbliahed the 
conception of property m women among the matrilmeal people, among whom, in a 
more primitive coiulition. it must have been absent, at least theoretically. In 
support of this I would like to emphasixe the greater need for tenacity to property 
among pastoral than among agricultural people*. Certainly in Africa we do 6nd 
curious rights connected with the land, certain individuals being looked up to aa 
lords of the land.”* However, the conception of landed property is quite different 
from ours. The area of land that any man can cultivate is only limited by the amount 
of labour he can fiut on it. It would bo impoasible for a man to be poor because he 
lacked Und to culrixTite. The functions of the lords of the land, where these exist, 
seem to be mainly magico-rdigious. Than land, from which the food of the people’ 
come*, u not {lersonally inheritable property,* perhaps because, no manure being used 
DO land is culti>-ate,l for any length of time. The same is true of house property • 
although among some tribes the house* of chiefs and important people arc com¬ 
paratively substantially built and kept in repair for manv years, in a general wav 


‘ Smith and nale, voL L p. .%s«. 

' Ste footaote, p. XriS. 

• (>r litrraUr *• f.th,T <4 the laud." awapdaf of tlw Bari and lamonyum^ of th, Utuka. 
Lanti la utually tnhaj nr communal property. 
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a hoiuH* is not A pmuanency, nor would it be regarded as an asset to be inherited. 
Thus, to the agriculturalist, food and shelter depend upon labour, not upon personal 
property. The outlook of the pastoralist ia entirely different; his flocks produce 
hi* food, but they are also real wealth—a realisable me*lium for exchange at any 
season of the year, in a convenient forni, and so are wealth in a wav that agricultural 
products never coulil be. Therefore the importance of inheritance is more essentially 
* jjastoral than of agnctdtural culture. \N ithout forming any conjecture as 

to tlie social organization of the incoming Hamite*. it seems safe to soy that once 
fricn<ily relations had begun l>tftween them and the agriculturalista, the need of the 
inwimcw would have been for women. whiU the latter would undoubtedly have been 
attracted to the new form of real property introduced by the pastaralistis. 

We have only to suppose the* exchange of needs—women for rattle—to see the 
beginning of the loss of freedom by women among the indigenous people, and 
cientuolly the establishment of the bride-price and the crystallization of the idea 
of women os inheritable propertv. 


Reincaksahox. 

Reincarnation of s|nnta of the dead in their living descendants plays on important 
port in the beliefs of the Ba lla‘ and Ba Kaomle. Among the Ba 11a tests are made 
when a child is bom to ascertain whose spirit it reincarnates, and it is acconlingly 
given the name of the dead person. This is frequently a grandparent, though other 
relatives may be reincarnated, and the sex is not necessarily the same. An example 
is given of a chief who was reincarnated in his son’s son ; it is also said that a man can 
only be reborn on earth through his sons, not his daughters; a curious fact, as the 
Ba Ila are mainly matrilincal.* 

Similar ideas are found among the Ba Kaonde, among whom spirits ore 
reincarnated in descendants, frequently grandchildren, both the children of suns 
and claughtera, the sex lieing immaterial.* 

In Northern Nigeria leincamation in deeccrxlants is also an important belief. 
Mr. Meek tells me that a child who bears a striking resemblance to his deceased grand¬ 
father woidd be given his name and treated with the utmost rro{>ect by his own 
parents; he would even be called ” father ” by his own father. Belief in reincarna¬ 
tion in descendants, especially in the second generatiiin, is probably widespread, and 
possibly accounts for the frequent repetition of names in the second generation fouml 
in many African genealogies. That this belief is closely associated with the custom 

• Smith and DiUe. rol. li, pp. 2. 127. 153 »1 wy. Tbo iiobjwt is a cooipUraUd one, and 
probably many different ideas are conoenwd. 

•C/. Uw Ashanti, among whom mocarnation is important. Clan descent (obasaa) is 

matrilincal. but a man lielongs to his father’s sloro dirision. {Tkt AiJtanli, p. Xtt.) CSpC Ksttray 

tclU me that a spirit can only be reincarnated in iu own ulvra. 

' Mrlland. op. eU.. p. 170. 
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of marriage with the grandmother is evident. If a man not only takes the place of 
his grandfather, but sometimes actually i* his grandfather, it is not surjirising to find 
that he may marri’ his grandfather’s widows who, if the reiucamation has taken 
place, art hi* <Mfn w’ws. 

It seems probable, though I cannot give precise evidence for it, that the belief 
in reincarnation in the persons of dcscemlanta is more widely spreail than the preva¬ 
lence of the custom of marital gerontocracy either in the post or at the present dav. 
There seems no possibility that marital gerontocracy could have given rise to the belief 
in reincarnation in the second genention. Yet once the old men had been able to 
establish their rights over girls of the second generation, this belief may well have 
paved the way for the young men to claim a right to marriage with their grand¬ 
mothers.* In this connection we luay recall the fact that among the gerontocratic 
peoples considered in this paper, instead of great respect being shown to the grand¬ 
father ^ the grantlson, he is addressed as friend, “ comjteer,” and even wife-stealer. 

R ECAPTmjlTIO.V. 

Throughout this {taper the rind tendencies of matrilineal and patrilineal 
principles have been recognized; and among the tribes considered, various com¬ 
promises between the matrilineal exogamoas and (Mtrilineal gerontocratic, and 
endogamous principles have resulteil. The Yao, Ba 11a and Ba Kaonrle have all 
remained matrilineal and exogamous, but have adopted the gerontocratic type of 
marriage; they also practise the cross-cousin marriage. The Wahenga are {latrilincal. 
ami marital gerontocracy, said not to be {iractiseil, is cxpresscil in the use of relation¬ 
ship terms; crore-cousin marriage is a rigid. 

The Wangonde, though similar to the Wahenga in other ways, do not allow 
crosa-cousin marriage and class the cru(w-coufqn.s with brother and sister. 

In \Nest Africa the (Sbari and Koro have patrilineal descent; the former have 
indication.^ of marital gerontocincy in their sj-stem ami laith inherit the wife of 
the grandfather. 

The Kyambu and Ashanti may {>erha{at l»e comddeml as res{)cctively {latrilineal 
and matrilineal peoples, only slightly influenced by nuirital gerontocracy. 

It will be seen that in this paper I have assumed that the granddaughter-grand¬ 
father marriage, representing the idea of gerontocracy, was the important marriage 
and that the grandmother-grandson marriage followeil in ita wake because of the re¬ 
cognition of women as inheritable property. The fourfold reason for the accepUbility 
of the grandmother may be summed up: (I) in the loss to the young men of unmarried 
women of equal age owing to the working of genmtocracy; (2) the fact that, owing to 
this marriage and to the working of the classifleatory system, all grandmothers need 

* It b intenatinj to note that Dr. Kmeat Jonea ha* found that the rermal of uraerations 
with thi* (batre to marry the grandpamit of the opposite lex and so become parent to one's own 
parenU is a common phantasy among children. This phantasy is also oasociated with a belad 
in i rinc arnatkm. Pspeho-Asaiysis, Snd edition, chap, xjuviti ami zxzix. 
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not be oil! women, though they may be older than the young men who marry them 
and would probably already be mothers; (3) that although pairing with a partner of 
equal age is natural, there coexists the acceptability of a mature woman by a youth 
owing to the transference of the natural attachment to the mother'; (4) and, lastly, 
the belief in reincarnation may have encourage*! a phantasy of identification with the 
grandfather. 

The association of the two forms of marriage may have brought about the 
reciprocal terms of relationship for grandchildren and grandparents found among 
the Wangonde and the Ashanti. The argument that marital gerontocracy came 
about through the inheritance of the widows of the grandparents does not seem 
tenable, though it is true that, if once the inheritance of the widows of the grand¬ 
parents had I>ecome on established custom, there would be a tendetmy to confusion in 
the use of the terms for graiMlparents and grandchildren, which might bring about the 
reciprocal use of term-s. But to suggest that such a reciprocal use of terms would 
lead men to suppose they had a right to marry their granddaughters is to put the cart 
before the horse ; it suggests that the actions of ** savage ” man arc instigated by 
some crazy logic dependent on words, rather than that they are the outcome of real 
social needs and that the words themselves express a social usage. 

DisTBiBcnoN OF Marital Gekontocbacy. 

The geographical distribution of the custom of marital gerontocracy in Africa 
is a problem tliat can only be tackled very tentatively, for our knowledge on the 
subject is still rudimentary. ^Micn I began to write this (taper. I only knew of this 
custom in Xyaaaaland atul Rhodesia and hesitated to include Ashanti on the slight 
endence 1 then (Kwseseed, i.e., the reciprocal relationship terms used between 
grandchildren and grand(Mrenta and the special araidance of great-grandchildren. 
Since then hlr. Meek has given his evidence from Nigeria, and it seems reasonable to 
sup{)ose that the same factors have been at work in Aslianti nnil Nigeria. It is quite 
(xwaible that other evidence may be brought to light from other parts of Africa. 
However, it is (irobable that it does not occur in those (larts of the Auglo-Egyptiau 
Sudan, Uganda and Kenya Colony where investigation has alremly been maile into 
the social systems of a number of tribe*.* 

The chief evidence for the custom of marital gi'roiitocrecy is found among the 
Bantu tribes in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasealand. If it is to be ascribed to the 
Hamitic Influence among these (leoples, it is presumably dun to a Hamitic strain in 
Weat .Africa, and now tliat the custom has been discovered among the Huusa ami 

• Kiooe vntini; the sbove, Mr. H. Ingniiu ha* given me the (uUowing infoniuitlon. The 
a-Pemba, the ao-called aborigiiiea of Pemba Intawt. the nertbern ialantl at theZansihor Sultanate, 
call the wife of a grawlaon mix wamgu, “ my wife," but a man baa no right over bia grumison'* 
*hua (liflciing from the Ba Ila, where the wife of the gramlaon k called mwimaafti, “ my wife," 
and a man baa m ery right over her person. (Smith and Dale, op. ct(. roL 1. ^ 342.) 
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the Koro, a tribe speaking a semi-Bantu language, it is also poeaible that it may be 
due to the same soarce among the Gbari and A.<thanti. 

It may b<* asked, then, why U this custom al>sent among Haniiticised tribes in 
North-Eastern Africa f We have to deal with wave after wave of immigrations of 
cattlc-ownmg Hamitcs, so that it is not a simple question of the fusion of two peoples, 
but one of recurring immigrations of similar people and their fusion with peoples 
already mixed in vaiying degrees. It seems certain that Xorth-Eaat Africa lias 
aufferol more heavily from these immigrations than other parts, so that, except 
among certain isolate*! negro communities, patrilineal descent is firmly e^blished 
ainl a man normally inherits his father’s wives. Wliere this liappens, naturally he 
cannot also inherit his granilparenta’ wives. This, hrm'cver, would not prevent him 
exercising rights of gerontocracy if he had ever been able to establish them. In this 
area ctoss-comun marriage is rare, but there is much evidence for the right to take 
accessory wives from the wife's family.* An old man is ala’ays able to purchase 
young wives, aiul it is probably not without significance that the bride-price u so 
generally paid in cattle. Perhaps, then, owing to the predominant Hamitio influence, 
there was no need here for the establishment of gerontocratic rights within the 
family in the more definitely patrilineal areas. 

Comparison with Meuinzsia, and Conclusions. 

I will now comiiare the gerontocracy of Africa with that described by Rivets in 
Melanesia.* The similarities are striking; in both areas gerontocracy is chiefly as¬ 
sociated with matrilincal descent,* and in Melanesia crosa-coumn marriage is common 
but not universal, but in the Buiii district on Bougainville in the Western Solomons 
the craaa-cousin marriage is ossociatetl with the marriage with the wife of the father's 
father.* 

In the Penteewrt system (in the New Ilebridea). where marriage with the tlaughter's 
daughter of the brother b found, some of the relationship terms are used in an 
anomalous fashion. Identical anomalies ore found among the Wangonde and Yao. 
In both districts it has been possible to trace the cross-cousin marriage ns a modi¬ 
fication of the marriage with the wife of the mother’s brother. On the whole the 
African systems of kinship are simpler, and the use of the term “ wife " for all the grand- 

' I do not wkh to confoai* the general srgnoicnt u( this paper with the dlwuiaion of another 
(unu of marriage, that with the wife's brother’s ilanghtcr. This form of marriage was hist 
dtwenbed hy .funot among the Ba Thooga, and I woa able to imiicate ita presence among Nandi 
and 31aaai. I haw since found mnoh evidence for ha pmenoe in the Anglo-Egyption Sudan, and 
Dr. Meredith Sanderson boa reoueded ita proetiee among the Wohenga and the Wangonde. I 
consider that thii form of mnmoge, though among the loat two mentioned Iribea it ia fouml witli 
gcrontociwcy and cfoaa-cxnuin marriage, is associated eaaentiolly with the patrilinnd prinetpir. 

* //Mfory of ittiamttian SoeUt^ and A'inakip and Social OrganiaitUm. The Fiji system b 
patiilinea], an b that of the Wangonde and Wabenao- 

* Op. eU., voL ii, pp. ^ and 60. 

* Rivers, op. eti., voL ii, p. 61. 
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<lA«Jghtcrt, wives of grandsons and grandinothera, U not found in Mekneeia. So that 
in Mclane«a. Rivera had to infer relationships that are clearly stated in the African 
s^te^. In Afnca. though the custom may be on the wane, it has a far more ^•igorous 
1 e than in Melanesia. The greatest difference Ues in the fact that, in Melnneaia all 
the marriage customs discovered ore intimately associate,! with a dual oiganization 
of society, wkle among the African tribes in question no trace of .lual organuation 

T uv Melanesia. Itivera considered that the people 

who estabhsheil gerontocracy were the immigrant section, whose fusion with the 

indigenous popnUtion formed that ancient stratum which is characterued by the 
dual oiganiutiou. 

The points that I have brought foraanl in this paper are. that the marriage of 
persona «,^tcd by two generations is no longer a hypothesis, but in Africa an 
r>atabl«hed system; the association of this form of marriage with the croa.K»usin 
marnage is intimate; both marriages are the result of the conflict between iwtri- 
bneal and matrihneal principles. Further I have suggested, that while the former waa 
introduce^ into a matrilineal society by the/or« of an incoming patriUneal 

I«ople, the Utter came about in a matrilineal society under the influence of the 
I^tnlincal pruiciple; that from this same conflict of cultures arose the conception 
of women as inheritable property and the custom of paying . briile-price in cattle; 

^ of pastoral people who. owing to the nature of 

thar life jm. more tenacious of property than the agricultural peoples and are 
actually able to conceive of proja-rty as wealth. Thus with the increased importance 
of wealth we see the establishment of “ arranged ” marriagea. 

I have drawn attention to the connection between marital gerontocracy and the 
reincarnation of spirits in the second generation, and suggested that this Wief may 
have paved the way to the grandmother marriage. 

In conclusion I would add that this information has been put together wHhout 
any reference to any theorj- of separate origins of customs or their sprearl due to 
nu^hons. The similarity between these customs in Melanesia and Africa Is 
rtnking. In both places there is evidence for the establishment of cross-couain 
niamage by means of a mmlification of inheritance of the mothers brother’s wife, 
ut It IS obvious that this marriage may liave come about in other ways, and it is not 
newMsary to suppose that the same mechanism has been at work cverywherr. Further 
have Iwn dealing with agricultural peoples all of whom have lieen influenctri more' 
or less by j«rtoral peoples; the immigrations to which I have alluded have no 

apparent bearing on the origin or sprernl of agriculture, which must have taken 
place at an earlier date. 

orB.liLtL.‘’X.‘rs uonw^oousin marriage iUeU •« Indicatioo of dual 

«em. to me entirely arbitr«y. eapeciaUy in view of the dcrelonmenl 

ofthi,(or«ofm«n.g,tatwoairtinotloc.lit«bym«n.ofinlx,itL^ uevempmenl 
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NEANDERTHAL JLVN IN 3LVLTA. 

By Sir Artiu'r Keith, F.R.S. 

H'l/A an nccounl of the furvey of Dalam Care {Qhar Dalain) 
by Mr. Qrorhe Sinclair. A.M.I.C.E. 

(With Plates XXXIII and XXXIV.J 

In the summer of 1918 a Committee of the Anthropological Section of the British 
Association met in the Conservator’s Office at the College of Surgeons to arrange 
for the publication of reports fnun Research Committees. Among the repirts 
receiveil was one from Dr. O. Despott. Curator of the Natural Histoiy Sfuseuni, Malta, 
giving an account of excavations carrier! out in Ghar Dalam during July and Augu.<tt 
of 1917. These excavations were conducted on behalf of a Committee of the British 
Association, of which the Chairman was Professor J. L Myers and the Secretary 
Dr. Thomas ilshhy. .iVmongst the photographs which Dr. Despott submitted as 
illustrations for his rvftort was one repnaiuced on Plate XXXIII. Eight teeth are 
represented; those numbered 1 and 2 are peculiar in shape; the remaining six 
conform in every respect to the types now {trevalent in modem Europeans. A 
glance at this photograph was sufficient to con^nnee anyone who had marie a special 
study of teeth, particularly thoae of Hotno neandertkaienns, that Non. I and 2 belong 
to this strange species of man. ami that Dr. Despott’s discovery had carried the 
distribution of this species—already known at Gibraltar—right to the middle of the 
Mediterranean. 

On reading over Dr. Despott's report, I was surprised to find that no trace what¬ 
soever had been found in any part of Ghar Dalam of the culture of pahnolithic man 
—nothing Mousterian, nothing Aurignacian—save a flint knife which 1 was told might 
be assigned a.<i reasonably to the neolithic period as to the culture of the late cave 
period. The stratum of ml cave earth which had yiehled the teeth had also contained 
abundance of objects of the neolithic period—pottery, flint scrapeia, bone instra- 
menta, ornaments, and others even of a later «late. The 2nd molar occurred at 
a depth of only 2| feet (76 cm.) lielow the surface of the cave floor; the partially 
formed 3nl molar was a foot deeper in the same re<l earth deposit and nearly 7 feet 
(2 metres) away from the other. 

Mlth OTclueological exndence all against me, my letter to Nature (July 25th. 
1918, p. 4W), announcing the ilisooxery of Neanderthal man in &Ialta, may have 
seemed foolhanly, and it may be well to gix*c here the grounds on which my assurance 
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was based. In Fig. I (I) are represented the series of developmental stage* which 
end m the lormation of an upper molar tooth of the Kuropean type ; in the lower 
senes (If) are shown the corresponding stoges which end in that peculiar type of 
molar which is found only in man of the Neanderthal type—the type of tooth to which 
I have proposed the name taurodont.* It will be seen that in both types (Fig. 1, A. A) 
the crown and neck are formed in exactly the* same way. It U in the next stage 
(B, B) that a diSerence in the order of development appears ; in the upper, the pulp 
cavity is being enclosed by a turning inwards of the growing margin of the dental wall; 
a ^r or operculum is being thus formed. In C of the upper series the wots are 
being formed, the. pulp cavity undergoing an extension downwards into them. In 
D (I) growth has ended; the roots are now completed. The floor or operculum of the 
pulp cavity, as may be seen from a comparison of stages in the upper series, becomes 



no. 1.—ox%'aLantKXT or boots xjro rpi:.r cAvrrr. 

({.) In an upper molar of Eiiroptan type. 

(II.) In an upper molar of a typo peculiar to Neanderthal man. 

11.) A, the crown and neck being formed on the pulp papilla; B. a further stage 
where the dentine turns inwards to form a floor for the pulp cavity; C. the formation 
of the lepante rooU; D, the roou completely formed; E. proximal aspect of Soil upper 
light molar; •j’., inner root; ojt.r., proximal external root. 

(If.) A. B, C. D, corrvapoiuiing stages of the taurodont molar of Neanderthal roan. 

The floor or operculum of the pulp carhy k not formed until the Anal stage of develop¬ 
ment b leached. E, the proximal aspect of the 2nd upper molar of right side which was 
found by fir. ftespott. A groove on this aspect indicates the Junction of the internal and 
external root aieaa. The operculum is shown ami the flaaure of entrance to the pulp cavity. 

extended in the roots to their tips. The only entrances to the pulp cavitv are tlie 
three openings situated on the tips of the three roots. In the taiinxlont molar the 
formation of the floor of the pulp cavity, which Ukes place at stage B in the upper 
series, is delayed until stage I) of the lower scries. In this latter form, roots are not 

* “ ProMrnu relating to the Torth of the earltcr forma of Frrfaistoric Man.” Proe, Ray. &X. 
•/ died.. 1013, voL fl (Odontological Section), p. 1. 
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diSercntuit«d as Mparatc stnicturea. But tlietr imbatance can he rccognixed on the 
body of the tooth (Fig. I, E, I'.r., a.e.r.). The floor of the pulp cavity U developed at 
the bottom of the tooth, forming a dtxir or operculum to the pulp cavity, ita fonu 
lieing tiomewliat reminiscent of the trap-door of the nests of certain seders. The 
nature of the taurodontal change in tooth formation may be explained by the use of 
a homely illustration. It is the fashion in Europe to separate the legs of trousers— 
which correspond to the roots of the teeth—up to the fork of the thighs. But there 
have been faHhions where the seat of troa.seis, corresponding to the floor of tlie pulp 
cavity, has been carried down to the level of the knees, or even to the ankles. In 
teeth of the taurodont form the seat ia carried to correspondingly low leveb, or, as 
in this example from Ghar Dalam (Fig. 1, E). carrietl to the level of the ground ami 
thus turned into a skirt. 

Xow, a tendency to taurodontism is present to a verj’ limited ilcgree in teeth 
found in men of the modem type ; the tendency is always more marked in the tliird 
molars than in the first; it is more developed in lower molars than in the upper. 
But, after a long e.xperience of actual specimens and a wide search of literature. I am 
convinced that a high graile of taurodontism never occurs in modem man in teeth 
of the modem tvpe fusion of roots frequently happens, but this is a totally different 
state of matters. In the most marked examples of taurodontism 1 have ever seen 
in m<xlem neolithic teeth, the roots, although fused together, yet hod their 
independent root channels. Neanderthal man is the only tjqxs which shows a 
constant tendency to taurodontism. In the oldest example known, the teeth of the 
lleiilcIhcTg jaw, the pulp ca\'itlea are relatively ami abaolutely large ; in the teeth of 
the men of Spy the degree of taurodontism is nut more than has been seen in teeth of 
palieolithic man of the European type. In the teeth of the Gibraltar skull only the 
tips of the roots have been differentiated ; in this instance the degree of taurodontism 
has reached a characteristic amount. This was also the case in the teeth found by 
Dr. R. R. llar«!tt in a Mousterian floor in Jersey. The moat marked examples yet 
discovered were found at Krapinn ; among the Krapina upper molars there are teeth 
which arc exact replicas in every respect of those found by Dr. Despott in Ghar 
I>alam. An Neanderthal i>cople grow old and the crowns of their teeth become 
worn, the pulp ca^ty is filled up to a greater or leas esrtent by the formation of new 
dentine. Thus, although taurmlontism of a high degree is not present in every 
indindual of the Ncamlerthal tyjx*, yet it is only in members of this race that high 
degrees of it have been observed. I am alao of opinion that, as the Neanilerthal 
type evolved, this curiou.s feature of tlie teeth became more eiiiphasized, ami that 
taurodontism occurs in a high degree in the later generations of this race. Certainly 
taurodontism mu-st be rrganhd as a change of a ilegencrativc nature. At least, it 
is a character which is the opposite of being primitive or simian. If this inference w 

• 1 havedwcoTrTrd. iince thla article wm written, animiAnceof Uuroduntum in mudrrn man. 
It is recorded by Dr. H. P. Ri-kerill, Proe. Roy. Soe, of Mat.. l90»-9. voL 2 (Odontologicmt 
Sectioo), p. ISU. 
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right, then the Neanderthal people in MalU may be assigned to the Uter part of the 
history of this race—to the terminal phase of the period of Moustcrian culture in 
h>urope. 

In the summer of 1918. ns soon as I got to know of Dr. Despott's discovery, I 
proceeded to gather information concerning Ghar Dalam. I found tliat this cave 
was alwut five miles from Valletta and was rituatc<l on a bay, Marsa Scirocco, which 
indents the south eastern comer of the islaml. From one of the inlets at the head 
of this bay. a rocky ravine-the ^Vled DaUm—cuts into the limestone plateau of 
the island in a north-westerly direction. After ascending this ravine from the shore 
for about OGO yards (22() metres), the traveller finds the mouth of the cave on to 
right hand, about 50 feet above the level of the sea. The cave, which varies in 
width from 20 to 6<J feet ami in height from 10 to 18 feet, nins in a north-easterly 
direction for 270 feet. At this point it branches in several directions, its total length 



rio. 2.—aaowiso tub msmox or ohab dalav axd 
or DraxBOHKX cavb. 


lieing over 700 feet. It has been forme»l in one of the basal straU of the island 
coralUne-Umestoue-and its direction will be observed to lie almoet at right-angles 

to the raviue on which its mouth opens. 

In the winter of 1912-13 an exploration was umlerUken by Professor TagUafew 
and Dr. Drapott. who cut a trench oernw the floor of the cave 350 feet from its 
entrance. In 1914 the exploraUon was taken over by a Committee of the British 
Association. Under its auspices Dr. .\shby. Dr. Zammit ami Dr. Despott cut a cross- 
trench 2fK) feet from the entrance, and issued their reisirt in Man, 1916, No, U, p. 17. 
in this report a full account is given of excamtion carrietl out in Ghar Dalam 
prior to 1914. The work of the Committee was continued by Dr. Despott, who in 
July, 1910, cut another cruss-trench 115 feet from the entrance. His results were 
published in the Briti$k AuociaUon ReparU for 1916. Then, in July and August. 1917. 
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Dr. Drspott cut two fresh trenches across the floor of the cave—trench I at 
SO feet fnim the entrance, niui trench 11 at 110 feet. It wa.s in trench 11 tlwt the 
teeth to be described in this paper were discovered. Dr. Despott's account of these 
two trenches and what they reveale<l is published in this Journal (1918, vol. xlviii, 
p. 2H). 

The fact set out in the above account represents the state of knowledge of (Ibar 
Dalnm in the summer of 1918, when my letter was pubIUhe<l in Satare. In this 
letter 1 a(i|)ealed for funds to assist the Committee in its exploration of this vast cave, 
and thanks to liberal subscriptions from the late Sir Thoma-s WrighUon. Mr. Robert 
Muml and a few others, a sum of £130 was placed at the Committee's disposal, and 
thus, in 1918, 1919, 1920, Dr. Despott was able to explore the greater {Mit of the 
floor of the cave between and also beyond the two trenches he cut in 1916—namely, 
that part of the floor which lies between the 50th foot from the entrance and the 
l lOth foot. His re|)ort is publisheil in this Journ<J vol. Uii, p. 18). Although 
no further remains of paUeolitliic man were discovered, nor was any trace of bis 
culture to be .seen, yet the new facta which were thm* gathered proved moat helpful 
in unravelling the age of the cave and of the various deposits on its floor. Helpful, 
too, were the papers published by Miss Dorothy M. A. Bate in the ProoetJintjtf of Ihr 
ZooUxjieal Societtf of Lomlon (1916. pp. 421-130) and in the Geological .Magazine 
{192t), vol. Ivii, p. 208), in which she describes the fossil remains of animals found in 
the deposits of Char Dalam. There has also appcarwl in the pages of this Journal 
(1922, vol. lii, p. 161) Dr. L. H. Duilley Buxton’s N-aluahle account of the people of 
Malta of Neolithic and of subsequent perioils. 

The circumstances, however, which have placed the most helpful facts at my 
disposal are these. Tlianks to the courtesy of Dr. Zammit, Rector of the I’niveraity 
of 31alta, and of Dr. G. Despott. Curator of the .Malta Natural Historv* itusoum. 

I have had now an opportunity of examining all the hiunan teeth fouiul in the strata 
of the cave, and of comparing their condition of fossilisation with that of fossil bones 
from the deeper and older laitie stratum of the cave. I may say at once that the 
m'meralized condition of the teeth which 1 regard as Neanderthal is totally different 
from that of all the other human teeth. In their degree of mineralization these two 
teeth are in the same state as are the fossil Iwues from the upper part of the deepest 
and oldest foosil-liearing stratum of the ca^'e. Further, in all their morpholofpcal 
characters these teeth are duplicates of ty{>es which occur in the Neondertluil race, 
at 8t. Brelade in Jersey and at Krapina in Croatia. Beyond a doubt Neanderthal 
man did exist in Malta, for we cannot conceive that a neolithic immigrant to Malta 
would gather such teeth from the deposits of a palteolithic cave and carry them to 
this cave in Malta. 

Another fortunate circumstance came to my aid in 1921. lily cousin, Mr. George 
Sinclair, nn able civil engineer in the service of the Admiralty, w'us stationed in 
Malta. Being interested in palseolitliic cavea. Dr. Zammit .suggested that he should 
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make an exact suney of Ghar Dabm-to expose its original rock floor, to determine 
the level of thb floor to the sea, to chart the strata as determined by old trenches and 
as elucidated by the siuldng of fresh ones, and to map out the sites at which former 
excavatiouB had been made. In lus holidays and leisure hours 5Ir. Sinebir threw 
himself into this task, and how completely he has carried it out will be seen from his 
report and pbns printed at the end of this paper. He sank trenches between the 
mouth of the cave and the edge of the rasriue (Wied Dahuu). and was thus able to 
trace the strata and rock floor from the edge of the ra\'in« into the cave. He <mnk a 
trench in the talus which had formed below the entrance to the cave. He dug 
trenches within the cave itself until its rock floor was reached. He found that the 
floor was almost on the same pbne from end to end of the cave and that its level 
was 27 feet (8-2 m.) OJ). He correbted the deposits from end to end of the 
explored port of the caw and showed that they represent a scries of deposits of four 
P*^*^ds. Hb observatioiu and measurements place data at our disposal whereby we 
are able to correbte the deposits in this Maltese cave with those in the palteoUthic 
•caves of Grimaldi, on the northern shore of the Mediterranean, near Mentone. 

ilr, Sinclair rendered me another very im^iortant «:rvic*!. It was |x«sible 
that the ISIoltese of the Neolithic period might have develo{ic<l, as a local charactcr- 
btic, a taurodontic condition of teeth, although such a condition had never been 
observed in any race of the modem type. Some 3 miles inbnil from Ghar Dalam, 
situated on the pbteau of the island, about 300 feet O.D., u the \ilbge of Imkabba. 
Half a mile to the north of thb \ilbgc b Burmeghex, where the stratum of globi- 
gcrina limestone b quarrieil (Fig. 2). As quarries are extended, great cave-like 
fissures are exposed in the rock. In 1913 one of these fissurc-caves was exposed at 
Burmeghez; it was roughly triangular in section. Its apical port had opened on the 
surface of the ground at one time; red soil and other surface dSbr%$ had been washctl 
through the opening into the floor of the cave ly rain-floods. Professor Tagliaferro 
found that neolithic roan hod also entered the caw at Burmeghez and hail used it 
as a burial place. In 1914 the cave was again examined by Dr. Ashby and 
Dr. Despott; in the deeper strata remains of bte pleistocene or early neolithic mammab 
were fouml. The Burmc^ez cave b of the sbnting crevice type ; former investi¬ 
gators had left untouclicd the deposite in the recess at the extremity of the downwaid- 
sbnting floor. To the excavation of thb recess or pocket 5Ir. Sinebir applied 
himself. Tlie pottery and objects of culture which it contained were identical to 
those found in the Hypogeum of Hal-8aflieni. which Um to the north of Burmeghez. 
midway between thb quarry and Valletta. The sk-ulk, most of them very imperf««ct. 
were of the same types os were fouml in the Hypogeiun, and are therefore of a bte 
neolithic people—the same people, so we may presume, who frequented Ghar Dalam 
in neolithic times. Mr. Sinclair gatheml from thb neolithic deposit 2,250 very perfect 
human teeth, which I haw examined in detail. Interesting os the study of tliwe 
teeth has been, all I need say now b tliat no trace of Uurwlontism was to be seen in 
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them. The form of degeneration which was present U that wluch we are familiar 
with in modem teeth—fuiuon and maldevetopments of the roota, particularly in those 
of the 3rd or ** wisrlom ” molars. We cannot therefore attribute these taurodontic 
teeth from Ghor Dalom, even if their mineralization had been lew complete, to 
neolithic men who lived in Ghar Dalam and buried their dead in its floor. 

Before describing the two fossilized teeth it will be arell, in the light of more 
recent observations made by Dr. Despott and Mr. Sinclair, to re\new the circunudances 
which attended their discovery, to discuss the age of the \'arious strata of the cave, 
atul the origin of the various objects which ha\x l>een fouiul in them. In Fig. 3 
there i.<i represented a section across the strata on the floor of the cave at the site 
where the Neanderthal molar teeth avre found. The cave here is 29 feet wide and 
its strata almost 15 feet (4*5 m.) in depth. There are four series of deposits. (1) On 



no. 3.—sicnos across ohar ualau at tuz sits or tssxch ir (110 fret from 
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The points in the strstnni of red osre mrth where they were found ore indicated. 

The section of strata here depicted is based on data given by Mr. Sinclair and I>r. Despott. 


the floor of the cave, and occupnng the recesses under the polished ledges which 
project from its side, is a deposit of yellowish-bine clay varying in thickness from 
3 feet near the entrance of the cave to 2J feet towards its inner part. It is sterile; 
ita upper stratum is battl. (2) Ot'er the clay comes a bone breccia—rounded pebbles 
similar to those now on the shore of the neighbouring bay—and so thickly interspersetl 
with fossil remains of three species of extinct elephants and two of hippopotamus 
that fossil bones make up 15 per cent, of the entire stratum. At the point of section 
(Fig. 3) this bed. including the boulder layer which caps it, measures 3 feet in thick¬ 
ness. Near the entrance to the cave the bit*ccta layer has a depth of 3| feet; towards 
the back of the cave it tapers down to 11 feet. The fossil bones, as well as the pebbles, 
are water-rolled and smoothnl, and when we remember that this stratum lies at the 
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level of 30 feet O.D., the sanie height above the Mediterranean as that occupied bv 
the old sea-benches of the Monostirian scries round the shores of the Jlediterraneau, 
one may legitimately infer that the rolling of the component elements of the bone- 
breccia stratum goes back to the periotl of submergence when the Jlonastirian beaches 
were laid down. In the caves of Mentone the Munastirian l>cach is represented ; 
over it lies a deposit of the Mousterian period—the period of Ncantlerthal man. 
Over the Moastorian deposits at Mentone are those of the Aurignarian age. The 
fossil remainH which were rolled into the breccia stratum in Ghar Dalam mast have 
been remaias of animaLs which had accumulateil and become mineralizol on the 
floor of the cave—before the period of Motustirian subsidence, before the Mousterian 
[wriod, ami before the coming of the Wnrm glaciation. These fossil remains of 
the bone breccia, then, nuy be of various ages, but the latest must belong, on 
Professor Boule’s mo<le of classifying (Quaternary deposits, to the lower Pleistocene. 

(3) Over the bone breccia and its upper layer of roundetl bouldera comes the red 
cave-earth in which the molar teeth were fouml. At the point shoan in Fig. 3 this 
deporit is 6 feet in thickness ; near the mouth of the cave it reaches a depth of 8 feet, 
while towanls the back of the cave it tapers down to feet. This deposit is im¬ 
perfectly stratifieil; usually two bone layers may be recognixed in it—an upper and 
lower. In position and sequence it corresponds to the deposits of the Sloasterian and 
Aurignadan periods in the floors of the Grimaldi caves at Mentone, and the nature 
of the fossil remains found in the cave earth is in harmony with this inference. 

(4) The fourth, or superficial deposit, varies in thickness from U to 2 feet; at the 
section shown in Fig. 3 it was 1} feet thick. In the su{)erficial or neolithic stratum, 
at the site of section (Fig. 3) and towards the N.W. wail of the cave—on the left hand 
as one faces the back of the cave—I>r. Despott observed traces of several neolithic 
hearths. It is quite evident, too, that the neolithic people dug into and disturbed 
the upper parts of the underlying deposit of red cave earth ; shanls of their pottery 
have been found as deep as 3| feet IkIow the upper surface of the red cave earth. 
The Neanderthal molars lay at the same level as. and side by ride with, the remains 
and objects of culture of neolithic man. 

How, then, have teeth assigned to a race which became extinct in Europe with 
the Mousterian culture come to be mingled with the remains ami culture of neolithic 
man 1 In the upper feet of the red cave earth, in all parts of the cave, there bos been 
found, ride by side with neolithic pottery, fossil remains of Hippopotomits pentlandi, 
H. mimtr, ElpMiu mnauirentit, besides innumerable remains of the stag, Cmut 
rlaphiu barbattu. In the lowest part of the cave earth, above the upper boulder layer 
of the bone breccia, has been found an intact mandible of Elr]ifuts tnnauirenJiu. 
In the deepest port of the r«l cave earth unrolled rcnuiiiLH of this elcplumt are 
abundant; in one trench, which was cut 4 feet deep in the cave earth. Hr. Despott 
found the skull of this elephant wit!) the vertebne of the neck in their 
natural relation to the skull, showing they came to lie there wliile still united by 
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ligaments and musclee. Thc«’ oiiuuiiIa were «till alive in these ancient ilahwe 
UntU when the oldest deposits of the r«l clay earth were (onmng, and, as I infer, when 
Neanderthal man oocupietl a Mediterranean land now almost completely submergwl. 

Tlie problem of the mix-up of diverse ages in the four upper feet of the red cave 
earth does not concern only those two molar teeth of Neanderthal man ; they are in 
company with fossil remains of two extinct speaes of hippopotamu.-*, of an extinct 
ele{>hant, two varieties or species of stag, of a vole, of pleistocene birds ami 
mollusca. tlearly the explanation is that neolithic man dug inU> the cave earth for 
several purposes and at many places. Here his dead wore buried. At the aide of th«' 
cave near to where Dr. Despott found the Neanderthal molars, but about two feet 
ileepcr in the cave earth. Mr. Sinclair found a lower human molar tooth—that of the 
present-day type of man. In its condition of preservation this molar was ex^tly 
similar to the teeth of deer obtained at the same lewl of the brick earth. Neolithic 
man ha<l disturbed the natural reconls in the upper strata of reil cave earth ; but 
we do not. or should not. reject them as reliable documents on this account. A-*, 
arcbirologwt.s have had to do in many previous instances, we have in this case to 
unravel the confiudon which ncoUthic man has wrought. A glance at the section 
ilepictfd in Fig. 3 shows ledges which project from the aides of the cave ; above the 
ledges are fissures and recesses in which remiuns derived from deposits older than 
the red cave earth may lurk. Mr. Sinclair found these recesses to conUin fosril 
remains which, if disturlied, as they might have been by neolithic or paUeolitluc man, 
would fall into the upper straU of the red earth. It was in one of those upper recesses, 
filled with red cave earth, that Dr. Despott fouml the bones of a limb of //. pentUuM. 
Luckily for my present purpose, the condition of fossilixatiim and the character of 
crown and root differentiate*! these Neanderthal teeth fmm those of late palieohthic 
or neoUthic man, with which they wouhl have been confused otherwise. Further, their 
•late is pleirtocene—very probably mkl-pleistocene, certainly iwst-Monastirian. 

I now come to describe the two teeth. As already atateil. they are hanl, hea\->* 
and mineralixed ; the enamel is of a bluish dark opalesccnm- ; tlio neck and root are 
of a dull chalky grey. Although they were found nearly 7 feet ajiurt and the one a foot 
deeper in the red cave earth than the other, there can be no iloubt they are members 
of the same set of teeth. One of them hml not completeil its development at the time 
of death ; its crown and neck an* formed, the root part of its body (PI. XXXH, B*) 
is not yet developed. This molar was in process of eruption. Tlie arrangement and 
conformation of cusps indiratea that it was the 3rd molar of the right side; it U 
therefore from the mouth of a young indiridual, proliably a male, about 16 or I» 
yearn of age. The other tooth (PI XXXIV. .\«), the one completely formed, but with 
cu 9 |>s unworn save for an impression on the anterior border of the crown, is the 2nd 
upper molar, al^ of the right side. A comparison of the crowns of the two teeth 
leaves no doubt in my mind that this is the second member of the senes of which the 
erupting molar formed the third and last of the series, 
vou. Liv. 
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The fotlowing table gives the measurements of the teeth :— 

A. Mcdkxlutal iliaDieU>r of the crown. 

R. Lkbio-lingual diameter of the rrown. 

C. Mpdii>Klistal diameter of the neck. 

I), lakbio-lingual diameter of the neck. 

E. Ilrigbt of crown, from tip of rtiapa to enamel margin of neck. 

F, Length of root, from enamel margin to bottom of root. 

Q. Height of enapa above hollow of crown. 



A. 

B. 

C. 

i). 


pn 

n~ 



mui. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

tnm. 

.M2 ... 

... 

12 

12 

9-1 

13 

7-2 

15*2 

1*5 

.M3 ... 

... 

10-7 

12 *.1 

U 

1.3 

7 

fl-7 

1*1 


Amongst the netiUthic teeth 1 found n few which were 12 mm. or even 12*5 mm. 
in labio-lingual hreaiith ; several, too, almost equalled the medio-distal diameter of 
the two teeth here described. In none of these, however, did the labio-lingual 
diameter of the neck c.xceed the same measurement of the crotvn as in the case in 
these Neanderthal teeth. In none was there the same peculiar formation of body and 
nx)t which these two teeth possess. The operculum, or shutter, of the 2nd molar 
measured 15 mm. by 1(1*2 mm. (PI. XXXIV, A‘). Round three of the borders of the 
oi>efculum opens the fissure which leads to the pulp cavity. At its fourth border, 
the lingual bonier (we PI. XXXIV, A*), the opcTciilum is continuous with thetlentine 
wall of the pulp cavity between the porta of the liody which represent the anterior 
labial rout and the lingual root. On the lingiml aspect of the anterior intenud 
cusp is a cingular cusp ((’arabelli's cusp) (PI. XXXIV, A*). 

The enamel of the cus|>b is sharp and crystalline. In both teeth all four cusps 
ore well develoftetl, hut the postero-intcmal cusp has a fuller development in the 
2nd molar than in the 3nl. Tlie details of cusp formation differ from those seen 
in the cusps of modem man. particularly as regards the size and length of the postero¬ 
internal cusps. These details nuiy l>e studied in the faithful drawings made by 
Mr. .Sewell and repHsliiced in Pt. XXXIV'. In size and form such tei*th have been 
seen in no race of mankimi except //. nrandcrthaifitsi * ; in cowlition of fossilization 
anil in the fauna which kept them company, in the red cave earth in Ghar Dalani, 
they are in their proj)er pleistocene setting. So we may conclude with certainty 
that at one time there lived on a land now mostly submerged beneath the Vlediter- 
nuiean the peculiar race of men who inhabited a great [urt of Europe during a long 
stretch of the neistocciie pcriotl. One aspect of this discovery is quite exceptional. 
.\t nearly all other sites where Neamlerthal man has l)e«n found the remains of his 
culture have abounded ; but here no sign of his handiwork has been seen — only 
these two humble members of his dental series. 
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(!HAR DAIAil AND THE EURAFRIC’AX IJVXD BRIDGE. 

By Gkorob Sinclair. A.^LI.C.E. 
lf»(A soiKf additionn by Sir Arthur Kbith. 

OuAR Dalam haa been the scene of many investigations over a great numlier of 
yean by cUfferait scientieta an<l others whose object, however, has in^'ariably been 
the salvage of animal or other remains, in which the cavern is particularly rich. 

The investigation of which this paper is the issue was undertaken at the desire 
of Professor Zammitt. Rector of )Ia]ta University, to throw some liglit, if possible, 
on the many physical problems of the cave and its depoaita and to eiuleavour to get 
them into some sort of order and perspective. 
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Plan and Sections of Cavern. 

The first thing necessary for our own and further explorers’ use was a plan and 
sections of the cavern. Only the front part of the cave, 270 feet in length, is dealt 
with here; l>eyond the limits shown in the drawing (Fig. 7) the cave branches 
backwards in several directions, following bibyrinthine fissures in the rock. In 
these hinder brunches fails of roof and other obstacles are such that extensi\-Q 
cxjiIorRtinn of these portions are unlikely ever to be undertaken. 
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Cnwa-8ection8 of the cavo were proved by sinking further trenches und driving 
short headings under the overturned rocks as rcquirecL Cruss-t ranches Noe. 1 and 2 
were continuations of the excavations made by Dr. 0. Despott in 1916 18, and No. 3 
(I continuation of Dr. ^Vshby’a trench nuuic in 1914. 

In all these cases the cnatcrial met with between the bottom of the ohl trenches 
and rock floor was a dense layer of yellowish-blue plastic clay free from stones and 
containing no animal remains of any sort. 

The rock bottom exposed was worn and uneven, but free from fliwures or other 
irregulantifs. The rock consists of the upper layer of lower Coralline Umestone of 
the Malta senes and is of what is termed locally “ secontla,” or second qualitv. 

No previous excavations had been made outside the cave, the writer (G. S.) 
Ivcing tlic first to break ground there. 

Tlic upper trench immediately outside the entrance was sunk with the object of 
finding, if possible, the original sill of the cave (i’igs. 6, 7). The upper 4 feet consisted 
of cave dibrit brought out by previous excavators, and the next ^ feet was a deaw 
unstratiiied depomt of torba clay, apparently mixed with red soil. an<l altogether 
of a coarser description than the fine torba silt found in thin layers at corresponding 
levels inside the cave. No organic remains of any description were found m tliis 
layer. Immediately under this was a deposit of large angular stones and lioulders, 
closely pockdi and wedged together, but with abundant animal ramains intermingled. 
The remains were chiefly hippopotamus, with some elephant, but no sign was seen of 
stag or corresponding Emallur mammal, with the exception of one vertebra un¬ 
identified. The trench, however, was more in the nature of a shaft, and the variety 
of the r enmins found cannot be taken os conclusive. 

.\t a depth of 14 feet the work had to Is* abandoned, the dimensions and sire 
of boulders being such as to preclude progress in the time available. The animal 
remains were fully mineralized ami blackened, and apparently correspomliHl to those 
in the breccia deposit of the cave. 

A further trench was dug on a bwer level at a dutance of 85 feet from the entrance 
with a new to peking up the stratification (Fig. 6). At a depth of 2 feet a foundation 
of a building with a torba beaten floor was uncuveml. with numerous Itoiium or Punic 
IHitshcnls in the Himt. The level of this floor U about 11 feet above the Wled. so we 
may conclude that at least 2,000 years ago there was no (|uestiun of flooding at this 
leveL A layer almut 5 feet thick of torba, free from earthy matter and containing 
no organic remains, covered the rock Ixjttom. which was nached at a level of about 
23 feet below the floor rill. This corresponds to tlic level of rock Iwttom in the cave, so 
we may infer that the bed of the cave and of the approach are more or bw uniformly 
level, und that there is no rock sill to the cave {wuper. Tlie heavy de]Kjrit of iKiuldera 
met with in the trench umler tlie o\'i*rhnnging mtiance is no doubt the lesult of 
continual breaking away of the arch, and bos served to retain the depiwta within 
the cave. The configuration of the haunches of the entrance U such that there is 
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insofficicnt cover for the entnuice itaelf ever to have been more than 20 or 30 feet 
in advance of the present line. 

The rock bottom of the Wied was checked from the depth of an old well opposite, 
which Hhowe<l a trickle of running water on the rock floor. This rock bottom is some 
2 feet above sea-Ievel and about 22 feet below the cave floor. 
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Cave Drpcmts. 

The longitudinal section (Fig. 6) shows the extent to which the cave ileposita 
have already been excavated, and an attempt has been nuule to co-onlinate the strata, 
taken as far os possible from the sample pillars left la tila anil also shown on Fig. 7. 

Taking into account the magmtude of the cave and the conilitiuns under which 
the deposits were made, the strata are sufficiently unifonii to permit of an attempt 
lieing made to group them. 

The rock floor of the cave was found to be practically level throughout, and the 
deposits, varying in thickness in different parts, may be summarixed as follows :— 

(1) Sterile layers of yellowish-blue clay, about 3 feet deep, which covered the 
whole rock floor as far as it has been excavated ; it is a slightly stratified ilense layer 
of plastic clay, entirely free from animal remains. It represents a long period of time 
when the cave was flooded with water heavily charged with silt. The depoat is 
amgularly even and well-defined, and little change seems to have occurred in the 
physical conditions daring its deposit, unless the slight stratification of the blue and 
yeUow clays represent periodical modification in the floodeil conditions. The upper 
skin of the clay deposit is hardened into a cake about I inch thick, forming a suffi¬ 
ciently hard floor for foothold for the animals which were afterwards to frequent it. 

(2) Boat Brtocta, including the overlying rouiuled boulder laver. 

The breccia stratum, about 3 feet in depth. U at once the mwt interesting and, 
in a way. tlie moat disappointing of the cave deposits. It is so dense and hard in 
places that only occasional fragments can lie identified. Where it is free from stnlag- 
mitio mfiltration the animal remains can be isolated more or less and present many 
curious features. In the first, place, they are so numerous as.to represent about 76 per 
cent, of the material of the stratum. Theyoccur in utter disorder. The degree of mineral - 
ixation differs; generally they ore almost black in colour and intensely mineralized. 
The smaller pebbles which occur with them are of similar colour and weight. .\ large 
proportion of the bone fragments are rolled into pebble form, so much so that it is 
often difficult to decide off-hand which is bone and which is stone pebble. The remaiai, 
so far as they can be identifier!, are chiefly hippopotamus and elephant. The pcbble- 
like rolling of the hones can only have been brought about by the action of water 
washing to and fro. Wicther this occurml Itefore or after mineralization is uncertain. 
They were rounded ia ri/u, for the sides of the central trench in which they are con¬ 
tained are highly polisheil—^just such a polish as we fiml in the liest class of ntx>fithic 
pottery, believed to have been effected with bone im|4emcnts. 

The bone layer marks n definite epoch quite different from the underlying and 
overiying deposits, and represents a long period when the cave was at least partly 
dried out and the climate genial, if not tropical, foUowrel agaui by a prolonged peri.sl 
of flood or submergence. The breccia is covered by a boulder layer some 12 inches 
thick of large rounded pebbles and small boulders worn smooth, m the manner found 
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un sea-beache#. Tb*? boiildets were no doubt derived from the roof and walU of the 
cave nndcr the action of fro5t>. 

(3) Ibd Earth iMyn. 

The total depth of thcHe layers overlying the breccia is about 7 feet, nnil they 
conrist chiefly of the red vegetable soil of the island, with alternating thin layers of 
“ torba ” clay in the upper portion. 

The red soil is the product of disintegration of the Maltese rocks and most have 
lieen very plentiful at one time to support the tropical vegetation that no doubt 
existed when the elephant and hippopotamus roamed the country. “ Torba " is a 
non-ploatic earthy clav, of which extensive pleistocene dejxmts exist in the gromid 
adjoining Morsa Scirocco. 

About 3 feet down in the earth layer is a well-defined l»one layer a few inches 
thick, the principal remains being stag. A substantial bone layer occurs also at the 
l)uttom of the earth deposits, also chiefly of stag remains. 

Elephant and hippopotamus remains are found in the bottom part of the earth 
Inver, partly intermingled with the lower boulder layer. These r em ai ns arc said to 
lie in a different state of mineralization to those in the breoda. but the writer is 
inclined to the view that they belong to the breccia deixisit, being displaced by the 
violence of flooding, or have been deposited and bleached on the rocky leilges, to be 
afterwards intermixed with the later earth deposits. 

With the exception of the bone and torba layers referred to, the whole of the 
earth layer is remarkably uniform in character, and was evidently deposited over 
long perioils when the cave was flooded. 

(4) Sutfacr Ijayrr, consisting of the superficial boulder layer, cave floor anil 
p*.*bble layer under it. 

The superficial boulder layer which previous investigators found strewn on the 
.surface to a depth of 2 or 3 feet, was compoi<ed of stones rounded by natural 
weathering. The valley outsiilc is plentifully strewn with such stones, and it may be 
that the boulders in the cave were brought in by human agency, in the Bronze Age, or 
|R'rhaps earlier. The plentiful potsherds in the cave show that it was inhabited for a 
considcraUc period, anil it is more than likely that the inmates built thcmselvea rough 
shelter walls round thinr se(Hirate pitches, both for privacy and for comfort. Then- 
U no evidence of flooding of the cave since Neolithic times. The cave floor containB on 
the surface Fhamician and Roman remaiiu, with Bronze ^Vge and Neolithic i»tahenU 
in plenty, and Init little deeper down. In the pebble layer under it Neolithic 
potahenls ure fairly pleiitifid. with occasional flint anil stone implements. This 
pebble layer consiats of small stones closely (locked together, but not rounded in the 
same manner os the lower boulder dcfiosit. The stones of the pebble layer may have 
fallen from the roof and sides of the cave under the action of frost or may have been 
set as flooring by the Neolithic inhabitants. 
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Neolithic fiotshenle h«ve <Kca:d»fudly lieen reported from the middle port of the 
red earth layer. Mineraluetl remnina of hippopotaman have, however, also lieen 
found with, ami even over, auch potaherds. The early excavat<ir» of the cave did not 
alwaya leave precise records of where they hud dug, and later evidence may he mis¬ 
leading on this point. The impression conveyed by a croaa-section of the red earth 
U that it was uniformly depoaitcd. 

Before attempting to deal with the times at which these four strata have beeu 
furme<l it is necessary to consider the circumstances under which the cave came int*i 
existence. This in turn involves the formation of the surrounding land surface. 
No satisfactory explanation of the presence of the bone deposits is possible without 
a brief survey of the physical conilitioas obtaining ui Malta in the pleistocene period. 

Eurafrimn Land Bridije. 

It has long been accepted that, during recent geological times, Europe and 
Africa were connected by a land bridge between Sicily and Tunis, of which Malta 
now forms one of the few r ema i n ing links. The physiography of this bridge an^t ita 
place in the chronological table is of the first importance, but no attempt seems to 
have been made to amvc at any definite conclusion. It may be well to remind the 
reader that it is 65 miles from Ghar Dalam to the nearest point of Sicily, 130 miles to 
the nearest pmnt of Italy, 190 miles to the nearest point of Tripoli, and to reach the 
cave from Cape Bon in Tunis, the laml journey being necessarily made by Sicily, 
230 miles have to be traversed (sec Fig. 6). 

The following notes arc put forward in the nature of a first suggestion towards 
the production of a working hypothesis. 

Period of Elevation. 

The basia of any study of the land bridge must of necessity be mode on the 
soundings of the published Admiralty charts. 

MTiether the land rose or the sea fell is of minor importance as regards Malta, 
although it might be all-important in dealing with a large continental area where 
land elevation was not likely to be so uniform as a depression of sea-level would be. 
It is proposed to treat the difference in levels of the Mediterranean as being imifotm, 
ignoring faults and change of dip. This sea may be roughly divided into two great 
basins east and west, each having stupendous depths of over 2,000 fathoms,^ divided 
by relatively shallow water between Sicily and Africa. 

Professor Hull mentions a {mosible elevation of 300 feet, but 300 fathoms, or 
1,800 feet, would be necessary even to connect the two continents and leave some 
margin over. Professor James Glide’s estimate of 3,000 feet must be much nearer a 
true estimate. 


* 12,000 feet (3,700 iMtna). 
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Only a mini m um elevation of 600 fathoms will give a satisfactory eEplanation of 
all the land changes which have affectfsl the whole Sfeditemncan basin, connecting 
S|»in and Morocco; the Balearic Islands with S{iain; Sardinia and Corsica with 
Italy: Tunis with Sicily and Italy; drain the Adriatic and the .Kgeon. except for 
some isolated lakes; and connect Cyprus with Asia Minor. The north coast of 
Africa, if raised 600 fathonu, wouUl not be affected materially except nt the land 
bridges to ^cily and Gibraltar. This elevation of 600 fathoms, or 3,600 feet, may 
lie a little over the mark, but for the present argument it is proposed to adopt it. 
The higher land in Malta to-«lay is about 7tH) feet abo\'e sea-level, so that, if no allow¬ 
ance is made for subsequent denudation, the highest peak of laml bridge would have 
lieen some 4,300 feet OJ)., but the greater portion of the bridge w'ould have been 
much lower. Ghar Dalam was situated on the shoulder of this ancient peak. 

The Maltese rock series luid its origin in Miocene marine formations, invuU’ing a 
steady elevTition above the surrounding sea. Now one of the most striking phyacal 
features of Malta is the denudation of the eastern half of the island, where strata, 
having a total thickness of lOtt feet, have been worn away. The limit of denudation 
is sharply deffned and the di\n8ion runs practically north and south. The pownbiUtv 
of direct glacial action must be dismissed, and everything {xunts to marine agencies, 
modified, of course, by sub-aerial erosion over a long period of time. Professor Leith 
Adams, who did on immense amount of pioneer geological work in Malta, held this 
view almut 1860, and was of opinion that denudation wa.s the work of a secondarv 
depression below sea-level. The erosion may have taken place as the plateau of 
land, the remains of which now forms Malta, rose gradually above the sea. The rock 
perhaps had a much less degree of hardness than U>-tlay; it was «>pcn to the full force 
of storms from the eastern Mmliterranean basin, and erosinn being assisted by the 
gentle tlip of the strata, we have a verj* satisfactory explanation of the present form 
and character of the eastern half of Malta. The present remaining high land in 
.Malta woultl have been sheltcreal from the west by liigh ground extemling west of 
Goto, which no doubt Ims been greatly reduced in area, the clifib standing some 
400 feet above the sea. We are astmming, therefore, that Wied Dalam was fully 
fomwl during the early sUges of the elevation of Malta, and it is probable that 
Ghor Dalam also was formed at the same time, ages before any of the present cave 
deposits w ere laiil down. Tlic rock floor of the Mled was lowered some 20 feet below 
the rock floor of cave probably at some subse<pient period. 

Fig. 6 shows in outlme the extent of the luntl bridge based on the GOO-fathom 
contour. One of the striking features of this reconstruction is the great inbml 
depression Ijetween .Malta and .\frico. extending some 200 miles long and from 40 to 
100 miles wide. This deprewaon (Fig. 5, salt lake) must have draine«l a great portion 
of the northern coast of Africa and southern slopes of Sicily, and was cut off from 
l)oth ea-st and west Mediterranean basins. It covers a large proportion of the whole 
area of the bridge. The wertern lip of the ilepresiuon. between Sicily anti Tunis, over 
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which the w»ter cunbuneci in the depression would How to the western Mediterranean 
boain, lies at a depth of 197 fathoms, and soundings westward indicate a tortuous 
channel leading into tho western basin, as if at some time a groat stream had flowwl 
over this lip. It is 80 miles from Cape Bon in Tunis to Sicily. Unfortunately, the 
soundings at the eastern lip are not so numerous. This lip U between Malta ami 
Tripoli, at a depth of about 250 fathoms. No additional soundings are available to 
show whether a stream overflowing this lip formecl a channel into the eastern Iwan 
or whether the true lip was at a higher level seaward. Wlicn the eastern basin broke 
through into the depression, very substantial crosiun of the sea bottom may have 
taken place. Hail this erorion amounted to as much a.s 50 fathoms, maldug a contour 
of the original depression at the 200-fathom line, it would account for the normal 
overflow through the western lip and the formation of the western channel. In 
this case tho depression would have been of substantially greater area than indicated 
on chart. In the absence of any such indication, however, we can only assume that 
the actual Up was at the 250-fathom Une. so that this depth gives the Umiting area of 
t he lake enclosed in the depression. 

During the elevation of the land bridge the depression must liave been left fiUetl 
with salt water. If the rainfall greatly exceeded the e>*aporation over a long period 
of time, causing a continual overflow, the salinity may have been reduced to vanishing 
point. ith greater evaporation the salimty would Ite iucrcaM!*! with a corresponding 
reduction in the area of the lake. A large area of land drained into this lake. 

Char Dalam is situated in a deep, rocky volley discharging into a large land¬ 
locked harbour known as Matsa Scirocoo, as shown on Kig. 2 in the preceding part of 
this co mmnni cation. Before the present investigation was undertaken, Mr. C. RLuo, 
an eminent Maltese geologist, had alrea<ly formed the opiiuon that this harbour 
represented what is left of a large fresh-water lake. Certainly tho configuration of 
the adjoining country and the large drainage area agree with this suggestion, and in 
considering the configuration of the land bridge it is difUcult to put any other inter¬ 
pretation on it. Tlte seawanl aide of this horbonr and the «s bottom have undergone 
tt considerable uiuuunt of cliange tiuring recent times, and it is not possible to define 
the limits of this Uke during the [>eriod of maximum elevation. It is certain, how¬ 
ever, that it was much larger than at present. The level of tins lake Sdrocco 
would have b«;n about 250 fathoms, or 1,500 feet alnive the level of the great " laml- 
bridge lake, and the distance between them would hove been only 12 miles. The 
contour of the great “ land-bridge '* lake shows an estuary heading in the direction 
of Marsa fscirocco, and tho inference is tlwt the two were cunneitted by a fresh-wnter 
stream of considerable volume flawing thn>ugh a chain of !mianer intervening lakes. 
Such a disposition of land, river and lake mav throw light on the bone deposila in 
Ghar Dalam. 

One of the characteristics of the bone deposits in tho breccia ia the prei»onderance 
of hippopotamus remains (//. pm/kimf*). The cxplanatbn accepted hitherto is that 
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the curcattai were w'a«he<l into the cave by Booda in the adjolnini: valley—the Wied 
Dalutu. Thie waa first put forward by one of tlic earlier explorers of the cave atui 
does not seem to have been challenged. If the suggestion made above os to the 
denudation of the eastern portion of Malta is well founded. Wie<i Dalani never had a 
greater watershed than at present. This watershed is quite inadeipiate to account 
for such nolent flooding of the valley as w’oukl be necessary to drown and sweep 
away thnse animals, awl there is nothing in the configuration of the valley to induce 
such an eddy as would cause the cave to trap the diverted floutiug carcases iuto the 
cavern. Circumstantial evulence has been adduced in the wear and urulercutting of 
the cave sidea, but these are much more likely to be due to marine action, as already 
suggested. 

If we suppoiw that the animals whose rvnuiins abound in the cave were driven 
northward from .iVfrica by some compelling instinct, atul following or guided by 
watercourses or rivers, they would ultimately have found themselves on the shores 
of the great “ land-bridge " lake. This obstruction to further progress northwards 
would necessarily ha^T; ilividud tl^c stream of imuiigrants, onr-ludf turning westwnrd.s 
towards Sicily and the other half eastwards towards Malta. Following the eastern 
shore of the “ land-bridge *' lake, perhaps the first, or at least the first important, 
fresh-water stream leading nurthwoni which they encountered wouhl Imve been that 
from Jiarsa Scirocco, from whence it is hut a step to Ghar I>aiam. Wo may as.sum«.>. 
therefore, that over a long periiHl of time large henLs of hipiiopotami fretjurnted the 
lake Scirocco and its tributaries. Caves are not numerous in this area. Ghar Datam 
lieing the only one of any size now above water in this region. To an enquiring race 
of immigrants the presence of the cave, probably with a floodfxl entrance, might soon 
liave attracted numbers of hippopotami for the shelter it offered from a tro{uciU sun. 
It might also have liccome the haunt to which, over a long period of time, these 
animals crept to die, or were pushed ashore by their companions when sick. The 
multitude of bones in the brecria deposit is so great that the only acceptable cjc{4atu- 
tion is that the fioor was paved with the trampled 8keleton.<< of animals over a vert* 
lung period of time. Or is it (losaible that Paheulithir man in Malta, as at >Solutre 
uml Preilniost, gathered the curcasea of his prey at the site of their dwellings, or did 
they use the cave as a means of trap{Nng their large game ! 

Period of Deptraswn. 

The next awl more difficult problem is to attempt to fix the various stagM of 
depression of the land bridge in chronological onler, so as to connect the cave deposts 
whh the ^'ari^>as muvementa. 

WehaveosNiuned a maximum elevation of ?t,WO feet followed by a corre8|>ouding 
subsidence, and the time taken for such subsidence, if orderly, we must presume to 
have been very great. We cannot say, il we coniine our attention to the geological 
records of Malta alone, whether it was a regular progression or subject to pcrioila of 
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Ktai^tion or even re-elevntiou. The best we can hope tor is a basis on which to 
assess the time of the various stages in the gencml depression. 

Where Wied Dalam enters Marsa Scirocco there is a rocky promontory extentling 
under the sea (Fig. 4). f^tuated on this promontory and laid out in a properly 
reticulated plan Is a remarkable series of bell-shaped reserv oirs cut in the rock. Thes*' 
tanks are some 10 feet deep and 10 feet in diameter and are at present situated for 
thif most part with nearly their whole depth under sea-level, although some exist 
actually under the water and some above it. 

The origin and purpose of these reservoirs U obscure, but the important jKHnt is 
that Professor Zammit assigns them definitely to Phoenician origin, say, 2,600 years 
ago. Now, it may be said with certamty that, for whatever purpose these tanks were 
made, whether for the storage of water, grain or olive oil. not only would it have been 
impoeable at that date for them to be carved out under water, but the porosity of the 
n»ck U such that their contents would have been rapidly spoiled in such a situation. 
We may assume that they were used in connection with the trade of the Phoenicians, 
as an important settlement can be identified in the immediate viciiuly, and Marsa 
Sdrooco was probably U8e<l as a trading base. In such a case we might expect them 
to be as near the shore line as possible, and if we allow the whole depth of the unk 
dear of the water level and a margin of 15 feet over this to allow of any submergeil 
tanks and give some working freedom, we have a ilepresnon of 25 feet recordwl 
daring the last 2,600 years, or I foot in 100 years. This fact is in itself a sufficiently 
remarkable one to warrant attention. The depression is rapd and probably still in 
pnigress. Search has been made for some check, and two cases have l»een found on 
the other side of the island which confirm the estimated rate of depression and show 
it to be an even one and not a tilt. 

At the head of St. Paul’s Bay is a small fort bearing the arms of Grand Master 
Pi-rellos and dated 171G (Fig. 2). The outa- liastion wall is now partly submergeil 
to the extent that the sea is level with the upper eilge of the lowest course of niasonrv'. 

The second case is a similar fort at Cala San Marco, where identical conditions 
prevail, the sea also being about level with the top of the lowest masonry course. 
This fort is rather more exposed than that at St. Paul's Bay, ami the sea has breached 
the bastion wall entirely, so much so tliat it is reasonable to say that, had it been 
originally built at the present relative level, it would long rince have been swept 
away. 

Ill both these cases it may be assumed that master builders, like the kmghtn, 
would neither have run the risk of damage by sea nor have built a single course of 
masonry umler water, with its attendant difficulties, if, as in both these rases, all 
trouble and risk could have been avoided by building on higher rock a few feet further 
Lack. 

The estimateil rate of depreeoion of 1 foot in 100 years would fit these two cases 
very wdl, 1 foot representing the depth of masonry nml the other for margin, which. 
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with A benrh slope of about 7°, would place the buil<1ing 15 feet back from the edge of 
the aea. 

Sir Arthur Evans* has produced evidence that points on both the north and south 
coasts of Crete have sunk about 13 feet since the Roman period—13 feet in 2,000 
year*. At the western extremity of Crete, however, he found evidence of land 
elevation amounting to IG feet in alKKit 2,000 years. Bach obn«r\’atinns, while in 
keeping with the belief that .Me>liteTTancan shore lands have been sinking in historical 
times, also illustrates the fact that subndence is not uniform. 


Ofc/ Sea Btache-i. 

At the present time geologists are concentrating their attention on signs of 
former land submergences (or sea elevation), which are to be detected round the shores 
of the Slediterranean. Tlie raised beaches, which are the sources of our evidence 
of pa«t periods of submergence, arc above the sea and arc thus accessible for direct 
investigation. Prof. Ch. I>ep^ret, whose ob«ier>'ations anil conclusions have been 
accepted by Prof. Bollas {Prnc. Geolog. Soc., Jan. 10th, 1923; Nature, 1923, voL 111, 
p. 332), recognises four periods of submergence, at least three of them lying within 
the Pleistocene period. The must recent, the Monostirian. is marked by raiseil 
beacJies, which occur about G5 feet O.D, In one of the caves near Mentone this last 
period of submergence is represented by a raised beach 25 feet O.D., cones{K>nding 
in le\'el to the rock floor of Gliar Dalnm. 0\’er the rai.sed beach at Mentone are 
cave deposits amounting to 33 feet in depth, the liottom stratum representing the 
[lenod of Moustcrian culture, the rust being the Aurignacian pertwl. We must 
suppose that Jlalta shared in the general .submergence of Mediterranean lands which 
occurred some time before or in an early part of the periiMl of Moustcrian culture, 
and that the floor of Ghar Dalom in this submergence was flooded by the sea. Still 
older periods of submergence are represented by the Tyrrhenian (lOO feet) series of 
beaches; older still by the Millozzian at 194 feet, in which occur traces of early 
.Moustcrian culture as well os those of the Acheulmn and Chcliean fieriods. Higher 
•dill is the Sicilian series of beaches—330 feet. Were modem .Malta to be tmbinergeii 
330 feet below its present level the greater {nrtof its laml witli its living things would 
disappear below the sea. The last-named series of beaches are believed to have been 
formed in the cold phase which occurred in the latter fiort of the Pliocene. 

< )f much more moment for students of pre-history are the periods of land elevation 
which raised bridges from the bottom of the sea ami thus made possible an inter¬ 
change of faunas and population between Africa and Europe. The land bridges and 
the beaches formed during the periods of vle\’ation. with all thar traces of man and 
beast, lie now hundreds of feet Inflow the sea. We can get no help in the solution 
of our present problem from them, for they lie beyond our reach. We have, therefore, 
to fall back on caves situated on these old laml bridges—such as Ghar Dalom—and 

• XalHf*, 1023. voL 112, p. Ml. 
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by a study of tho rv«onls yielde<i by the deposits of their floors see what light can 
be throwru uii the periods of land elevation, and of the migration of man and beast. 

Hate of Subsidence. 

.\t the rate of t foot a century it would take 360,000 years to bring the land- 
briilgc wlilch has been outlined above to its present point of submergence. Kven 
if we take the minimum amount of elevation— 13 ^ f«?«t—needed to connect Alalia 
to Africa nts Sicily, and allow a huljsidcnce at the rate of 2 feet a century, it would 
take 60,000 yean to rut Malta adrift from an African union. At the some rate it 
would take 25,000 years to separate Malta from Sicily and Italy, for we must suppose 
that tlie European part of the land bridge has subside*! R*XI feet at least. And yet 
geologists and prehistorians talk in the nitist light-hearted way about the enstence 
of a land bridge wliich unite*l Africa and Europe and served as a lughway for the 
migration of races and cultures in the Aurignacian period, the beginning of which 
cannot be placed earlier, on justifiable evidence, than 20,000 u.c. Either the relative 
changes in sea- ami bind-level take place much mure rapully than we bdievc at present, 
or the inter-continental land bridge, of which Malta is a mere fragment, must have 
dbuipiieared at a much earlier date than has b*«n sup[MjiN!d hitherto. Somehow 
Neanderthal man reached Jilalta. Ditl he come by the land bridge, or was he in these 
early times already a sailor f 

Those who have stuilied the fossil and animal remains of Malta ami of other 
islands of the Mc*literranean* find that, in the latter part of the Pliocene period, these 
islands mast have been united to both .ikfrica and Europe, for their fauna was similar 
to tliat of the adjacent lands. The suluudcnco of the land bridge and the separation 
which ensued towanls the end of the Pliticene ptrriod nnwt have isolate*! the islands 
of the Mediterranean for a perio«l of long duration. The aninrals of the islands 
during this peritsl evolve<l into distinctive s{ieci<». Then, atone point in the Pleisto¬ 
cene. and apparently at one only, the Me<literrancan islands again became linked to 
the continent, allowing forms such as the stag, th*? bear, wild goat, wild sheep and 
fox to reach Malta and other islands. It was the existence of this Pleistocene land 
connection, we may presume, which permitted Ncandertlinl man and other Pleistocene 
mammals to make their appearance in Malta. 

Tlie level of the rocky floor of Dalain cave and a consideration of the nature of 
the four strata depoe*it«<I on it will help to tlmiw 8<ime light on the Pl*»istocene land- 
bridge. The original floor of the cave is almost at the same height above the sea as 
the flour of the Ontttc du Prince, one of the (irimuldi caves, on the shore of the 
Mediterrauiian at Mentone. On the floor of the Grimaldi cave are beach deposits 
12 feet in thickness belonging to the Monastirian series, laid down by the sea daring 
the long temiieratc phase which preceded the last or WOrm glaciatbn. Tlic dopoeits 

• Dr. Poesy th Major, Prae, Zool. Soe 1001, p. MS. l*rof. M. BuaVr, Lts Umites d* 

Orimuildi, rot I. lOOt). 
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no. I. 

Dm. DBmm''« maroaiunt or Tscnt rovxD nomnco 1017 ix 
TKcmtu u (110 rmcT from trk Moim or ram cAva). 

1. DiaUl or poatcrior Mpect of 2nit upper moUr of right nde, 

■Migned by the writir to H. mtandaliaUmtit, 

2. Distal aspect of 3nl upper molar of right tide, almost orrtainly 

of the.same individu^; it is in process of devekipoicnt, the 
root portion being yet unformed. 

3. 2nd upper milk molar of right side of'European type (an 

onempted orown). 

4. Proximal (anterior) riew of 2nd lower premoUr of left side. 

8. Proximal surface of Ist upper molar of right side (Kumpean 
type). 

A. 7, 8. Lower molars of European types;— 

(8) M', left lingual aspect. 

(7) yp, left labial aspect. 

(8) )P, left labial aspect. 


XKAXDKBTHAL UAX IX MALTA. 




Jomrmal of iMo Bojfol Autiuopotogieal ItutUmit, Vcl. LIT, 1034. PtaU XXXIV, 







no. 1. 


A‘. ChTwiiig Mpcct ot mitrn of 3nd npprr moUr of thr right ride. 

R'. Comaponiling aspect of Sid muUr. 
a,*., antciro-nternal oiup. 

0 . 1 ., antero-intmal cuap. 
p^., poateTO'estemal ruap. 
p.i., poatero-intenial ctup. 

A*. Pmzimal or anterior aspect of Soil molar, 
ciag. e.. oingular cusp, 
oftTC., operculum. 

Other letters aa before. 

B*. Carresponding aspect of SnI molar. 

A*. Lingual inner aspect of Snd molar: letters as before. 

B*. t inyiiml inner aspect of 3rd molar: letters aa before. 

A*. Labial or outer aspect of Snd molar; letters as before. 

B*. Labial or outer aspect of 3rd molar; letters aa before. 

A*. Floor of pulp carity or opercular aspect of SikI molar. 

B*. Similar aspect of 3td molar. The surface aiul root* ate indicated. 


.SKANnEirrUAL UAK is MALTA. 
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which occur uwr th« old beach contain the culture and the fauna cliantcteristic of 
the Moiwterian period; then over the Mousterian strata lie deep deposits of the 
Aungnacian period. In Ghar DHliim we have a comparable neriea. The stratiun 
of bone breccia and the lajrer of Itonlders over and in the breccia have the characters 
of a bcHch-deposit; the sides of the cave are polinlied ; fossils an<I stone* have been 
r«lle<l. The 7 feet of red cave earth is clearly a later Pleistocene deposit which has 
never been exposed to tidal action, and is in es-ery way com|iorable to the Jhmsterian 
ami .\nrignacian deposit* at rTrimaldi, If Neontlerthal man was a contcmporarv in 
•Malta of the same species in Kiirope, then it is just in the upper levels of the bone 
breccia and in the lower levels of the rcl cave earth we should fiml his remains. 
And it is just at this level they have been found. 

Further evidence in support of the simultaneous movements of the op[)o«ite 
shore lines of Sicily and Tunis ha*. lie«-n publisbe*! lately by .M. Allcmaiid .Martin 
(C. R. Acad, dcs Sdenees. December 26th, 1923). At Cape Bon, as in Sicily, he found 
the Monastirian beach at the same level—t*,;! feet O.I). Tlie mlletl bone breccia in 
Ghar Dalam represent* the same deposit. 

At the date these strata were fonnetl in Ghar Dalam, Malta was alreadv ami 
had long been an islaml. If Neanderthal man rcachwl .Malta ut thi* date, then it 
must have been by sea and not by land. If he came by land, then he came before 
the Mmisterian period of culture or at a verj* early jHiint in the development of this 
cidture. There was certainly no land bridge uniting Kuro|)e ami .Africa in the later 
Palaralithic |)eriods, and if migrations of men and of culture* did take jilace in these 
lierimis between Africa and Europe, a* very likely they may have done, they spread 
by boat ami not on foot. 

The enigma of the antiquity and duration of the Pleistocene land bridge is 
remlered more intricate by the cvi<lence of at least three p4*rindK of Mibmctgcnce 
•luring this geological period. During the Chellean period the level of the rock floor 
of Ghar Dalam was at lea.st 60 feet below the level of the Mwliterranean; in pre- 
Ghellean time* it was 100 feet lower still. During these periods the cave sank, but 
between them were others of land deration in which the cave rooe, but whether the 
rise which produced the land bridge was [>re-5Iou,sterian, pre-Chdlean or at a still 
early inter-glacial period there is no evidence to permit us to reach a decision. I 
believe the land-bridge came into existence about the time .Mousterian culture first 
appeare<i in South Europe (A. K.). 

We desire to acknowledge the willing help given to us by Prof. T. Zaramit and 
Dr. 0. Despot!. In fiarticalar. one of us (G. S.) wlshwl to ocknowledge hia great 
indebtedness to Mr. Edgar Flamingo, of Malta, who continue«| and completed the 
excavations in Ghar Dalam anil who ha* been of much assistance in other wars. 


vot. UT. 
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ON THE PAI^LITHIC DEPOSITS OF SA\mLLS. RHODESIA. 

By Neville Jones. 

The coanti^’ bt'twecn Bulawayo uiul the Zambesi River is porticularlv rich iu stone 
implements, and the tributar>' ri\‘er3 of the Gwai and Umguza have fumiahed quan¬ 
tities. These are for the most part hand-axes, strikingly similar to those of Chellcan 
and Achculian age in Europe, with which are associated other forms of rarer occur¬ 
rence. iD. A. M. McGregor, of the Geological Sdi^’ey of Rhodesia, has called attention 
to them in a paper read before the South African Association for the .\ilvancemcnt 
of Science, and has figured some characteristic forms.* His list of localities does not, 
of course, pretend to be exhaustive, and fresh disoo\’eries are constantly being made. 
Tlic implements occur generally in beds of coarse gravel deposited by these rivera 
at a time when they contained much more water tluin they do to-day. Many of 
them were doubtless of considerable size, but they are now reduced to mete gullies, 
dry through the greater portion of the year, and flowing only during the heavy rains, 
when they quickly fill and as quickly dry up. The storm waters, coining down 
with great force, lay bare the gravel and wash away the soil, and quantities of 
implements may often be collected in favourable spots. So far as 1 am aware, these 
implements may all f»e referred to the older pahoolithic, and, as some of them have 
been found in association with mammalian remains, it is by no means unlikely that 
human remains may also ultimately be discovered. The Umguza River abound .4 in 
these implements, which may be recovered from its b«l over a course of many miles. 
South of Bidawayo thcae large implements liucome increasingly rare until British 
Bechuonaland is reached, when similar types in c<]ual abumlancc are found. The 
later paheolithic is represented in Rhodesia by implements fotud in the caves of the 
Matopo Hills uiul in superficial deposits in various places. In view of the similarity 
of the implements from both these sources it has hitherto been convenient to regard 
them as having been made by the Bushman, who was undoubtedly the maker of the 
Cave implements. They are all flake-implements of Aurignaclon fades. 

Apart from these two definitely demarcated [leriods of human habitation, no 
Mtinfying evidence has yet been forthcoming of any previous or intenuediate one. 
The well-known {lahcoliths of the Victoria Falls are, it is generally accepted, of very 
great anti({uity, since they appear to have been de|> 0 Hited in river gravels laitl down 
prior to the c.xcavation of the deep gorge which begins at the Falls and continues 

• JtMrma i>/ 8tiw4, vol. arii, Xo. 2, Aprif. IWl. pp. 230-235. 
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many miles to the east of them.* lUid it is quite possible that these iniplemente are 
of greater age than many of those found occurring in the more distant tributary 
valleys. In nil the Icnown localities a very wide range of technique is, however, 
npiMrent, and it would be presumptuoiw to attenipt to correlate any of the 
assemblagee with any Kuro|Ktan culture. Between the early stone-age man and the 
Bushuuin there ia a gap that we liave not as yet been able to bridge, though it may 
be that the gup is not so great as it would appear to be if the first occupation of 
South .\frica by the Bushman ia as remote as some think it is. 

The implements ascribed to the later culture are of Aurignocian tvpe, and no 
liand-uxea are found in association with them, and while it is possible that there 
were in Rhodesia two iiistinct races, the Bu-^hnian race and un earlier one, both of 
which fashioned gencrally-similar implements, no conclusive evidence on the point 
can be produced. 

Ill many of the localities, in which are found the large haml-axca, small flakes 
are found commonly in association. \Miilc some of these arc doubtless simple flakes 
struck off in the manufacture of the hand-axes, others give unmistakeable evulence of 
design, and exhibit secondary chipjang. This is particularly the case at the Victoria 
Falls, and Sir. Maufc* ha.s found similar conditions obtaining in the tlwampa Valley. 
In thc.se two localities Imth classes of miplements are aasociatcil, and there is no 
esiilence at present available which would lea«l us to a definite conclusion as to 
whether they were contom|»oniry or whether they indicate two iiistinct periods. 
The Bi>ecial interest attacliing to Sawmills is, however, that we have here two distinct 
periods of human activity, an older and a newer, both clearly separable by geological 
methods, and ailmitting of investigation under the most favourable comlitions; I 
know of no other locality in Rhodesia where this is possible. 

SawmilU is a station in the Teak Forest on the Bulawayo-Victoria Falls Railway. 
bJi miles north-west of Bulawayo, Soon after leaving Bulawayo the railway runs 
for some miles along the Urnguza ^'allcy and. just below Sawmills, crosses the river 
to it* right bank, on which the station is situated. The sfiecial interest attached to 
the insect fauna has mode the sjwt famous in the anna ls of Eiitomolog)*, and my 
friend, Ur. Arnold, the Director of the Rhodesia Museum, makes occasional tri[»* 
there for collecting purposes. To Dr. .Vrnold liclongs the credit of the ifiscovery of 
the special arehawlogical interest of the locality, to which I have liecn privileged to 
jiay three visits as his guest. Daring these visits I have subjected the implemeut- 
liearing deposits to close examination, and having, 1 lielieve, exbaustetl the N-aryiiig 
types they are likely to j’ield, am in the jwsition of being able to summarize them. 

The accompauying section, for which 1 am indebted to Dr. Arnold, will make 
apjwreiit the surface geology of the locality (Fig. 1). Between the railway and the 

« See Lsmpluah and Balfour, Jumrma of Ou Royal AnU>mpol,igio»l ladiMr, vol xxri 
IttW. pp. ISW-17I. 

» ProcttJiugt o} ik* Rkodt-ih Sei€nt{JU Atmemliom, vol. x*. June. |{l2l-June. J1122. p. 7. 
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ITm^uxa River, on the rising ground, are the huts of the Sipopoma Club, buDt on a 
be<l of coarse gravel containing many large, irregular, water-vrom pebblea of variotta 
hard rockv. This gravel is exposetl here and there on the higher ground where the 
hill-wash has been denuded, and contains hand-axes, both of pointed and oval form. 
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all much rolled anti often difficult to recognize on that account. Theie are all of 
hard fine-grained <}uartzite, to which the term “ ailcrete ” would {>erhap8 preferably 
Iw applied, aa it ia oonaidered to have been atmospherically formed. Some of the 
hand-axes are of very crude workmanship and exhibit all the characteristics of early 
t'hdlean forms, but a small proportion show a greater degree of skill. The gravel 
in some places extemU to w*ithin a few yards of the river bank, where it can be seen 
as small outliers occupymg the higher ground. With the uuplements are numerous 
water-worn flakes of various harri rocks, which arc fiir the most part very crude ami 
formless. From the implements collected I have made a typical selection. 

2 and ^ illustrate the various types. The hand-axes (Fig. 2, JToe. 1 and 2, 
and Fig. 3. No. 1) are of silcrete and are much rolled. The chipping is crude and the 
outline irregular, and in some cases a portion of the original crust of the pebble fn>m 
which the implement was mxule is to be seen on some part of ita surface. Obviously 
the most conveniently-shaped pebbles were used, and os little work as necessary 
put into thorn to render them serviceable. In Fig. 3, No. 2, we Imve a more highly 
finished form. It is generally symmetrical in shape and has been trimmed to a 
thickness of f inch, and is well worked on both allies. In Fig. 2, Nos. 3 and 4, and 
Fig. 3, Noe, 4 and 5,1 have figured four scrapers, of which No. 4 (Fig. 3), of chalcedony, 
has a patina strikingly resembling that of the Victoria Falls implements. The backs 
of all these are unworked, and exhibit the (ilain fiake-surface with bnlb of percussiou. 
Fig. 3, No. 0, is possibly a fabricating implement and is rooghly trimmed on both 
sides. 

Tlie path from the huts to the river, after crossing the old river gravel and an 
outcrop of liasalt, descends into an area of nuii-washcd hummocks and intervening 
gullies, bare of vegetation except for a few scrubby bushes. The sandy hill-wash 
that covers the surrounding country has here been removed by converging rain-water, 
and the old alluvium of the river is thus exiioaed. On the surface of this alluvium 
the river once deposited a bed of gravel of varying thickness and consisting of 
materials endentiy largely derived from the older terrace, as eridence of which I 
have found in it a much worn hand-axe of the older grovel. This newer gmvei, a 
great part of which has been washed away, ia thickest at the top of the declivity, 
and thins out towards the river, but remnants of it are .scattered over the whole of 
the area. Owing to its local oocnrrence and limited extent, I prefer to reganl this 
gravel, not os a distinct second terrace, but as a small deposit left by the river iu a 
Idnil of bay, possibly at a point at which the course of the river was di^-erted, a 
condition frequently to be noted in the prooent bed. 

In tlus deposit is u great number of small and large pebbles, many of which are 
banded agates of considerable licauty, and intermingled with these are chips of 
silcrete and chalcedony of obvious human workmanship, in great profusion. Good 
unplcment.s ore to be found by careful searching. Tlio fresh and unworn condition 
of the chip, the frequent association of chips of similar materials, and the number of 
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imfJemente cleariy broken during the process of manufacture. lead to the definite 
conclusion that the chipfung was done in ntu. It u, in fact, a factory site where, 
at a period subsequent to the deposition of the older gravel, a newer race of stone- 
workers sat and splh the rough silicious pebbles they fouml there, fashioning 



no. S.—nmjottam non ths olddi TaaaAct. 


1 and 3. Haitd-axm in •Ucretr. khowing both itidek and an odae (the dotted anas indicate the 
anworkad pebble lurface). 3 and 4. Scrapen with plain flake iiuface on under side, X §. 
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iiD]iltmicnti< with a degree of skill unknown to the earlier race. As might be expected, 
the niunber of perfectly-fashioned implemcnta, ije., those of recognizable form and 
exhibiting some degree of secondary ctupfung. is small as compared with the broken 
ones, and nuuiy o^en of those which might be resided as perfect exhibit flaws, for 
which reason they were probably discarded. 



no. .1.— Dcnjouncra raox tbx oldib Tzaascc. 

I (a. a sad 0). Small hand-sxr. 2. Thin imptasent with point broken. 

3. (Vude chipped poinlc. 4 and fi. Scrapers (4 is of highly-potished 
ehalcodoay). <1. Fabricating implement. X i« 

Fashioned of various forms of silica atul of many bright colours, these implements 
form a beautiful series, to which no method of illustration other than lithography can 
do justice. They are worked on one side only, and very rarely on both sidea, with an 
exquisitely fine retouch, and careful choice was obviously |made of the pieces 
used. 
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The metLixI of nmnuf octure was by the sclfxtion of a imitable pebble ami working 
it into a “ tortoue core," from which the required fluke was struck off. The cores 
shown in Fig. 4 are more shapely than most, and well-made cores are comparatively 
rare, so much so that one is inclined to the belief that many implements were made 
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no. 4.— smcBXTx coau. 

The thicker lines indicate the areas from which imptcincnt hare been 

rontoved (3 and 4 are intact). Dotted areas indicate ♦>>«« original cmet. x |. 

from flakes struck off without previous preparation of a core. ^Vhen a suitable 
flake was obtained it was trimmed by a neat retouch. 

The most abundant form is the “ fabricator," a selection of which is showu in 
Fig. 5. They are generally similar in design. The edge is irregular and frequently 
abraded. While one ride generally exhibits the original flake surface, which is 
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roughly trimmM to Hecurc a strong blunt edge, the other edde U more cnrelullr 
worked, but the original crust of the pebble is seldom entirely removed. These 
fabricators are moat numerous in chalcedony and banded agate, which latter material 
was seldom employed for specialized implements, probably on account of its temlency 
to fracture badly. Silcrete forms are also found, 1 think there can be little iloubt 
as to the use of these implements, and, indeed, it would be difficult to imagine a 
use for them other than the fabrication of implements. 



nu. 6.—rsBKicsTCia mrucMovrs. 

1 is u( sikntte. S. 3 sud 7 of bsndnl agste. 4 sad 5 of chskoduny. 6 sod 8 of 

jasper. X f. 


The crescentic scraper is the chef-^anme of the culture, and exhibits the highest 
skill in retonch. Fig. 6 shows the various forms. The retouch may be either gently 
rounded, os in No. 7, or steep, as in No. 8, where it is almost vertical. Chalcetlony is 
the only material used in manufacturing tbin form. 

Fig. 7 shows a variety of characteristio implements. The burin. No. 2. ia 
remarkable for its similarity to the lateral burins of .\urignnrian times. A longi¬ 
tudinal flake has been struck off one side, so as to obtain a sharp working point at 
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th<* apex of the dtesseil edge. Noa, 1 and 3 were evidently intended for ftimil&r u»e, 
but are intact. These are the only burins I have found, nor have I met with the 
ty|>e elsewhere in Africa. 

Various forms of grattoir arc shown in Fig. 7, and of them No. 6 is perhaps the 
commonest type. The racloir. No. 8, the only one of its kind, is a beautiful imple¬ 
ment. Of the jmnUe, Nos. 10, II and 12, the first is noteworthy as having been 
workeil on both surfaces. The microliths. Nos. 14 to 17, so strongly reminiscent 



no. 6.—cualcxoovy caiacxsno scrafxbs or vAarocs rrm. 

(Actnal aim.) 

«f the “ Gravette pointe.” have a very d«4icate and almost vertical retouch, and 
No. 1.^ has this retouch on both edges. 

By whom were these implements made 1 Though some strongly incline to the 
opinion that they were the work of the early Bushman, personally I prefer to leave 
tlie questioo an open one. Many of the forms are to be fonml in undoubted Bushman 
depoMts, and wc arc continually finding implements in the caves of the Matopo Hills 
that are a surprising revelation of the skill of the Bushman as a stone-worker. The 
short, blunt grattoir. the worked jtointr, the crescentic scraper, are all to be found. 
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and of a quality that will bear comparison with the Sawmills implemeuts. thoogli 
generally the undoubted Bushman implements are smaller, and lack the same definite- 
ness in form and the same certainty in retouch. There may possibly have been a 
time when the Bushman poasesied a greater degree of skill—a time probably ce>* 
incident with his arrival in South Africa, from which hia gradiuil degeneration dates— 
and if this was the case he may have made the SawmilU implements. The present- 
day Bushman has, it is well known, practically lost the art of working in stone, and 
is content with any fragments without reganl to their special suitability. 



no. 7.— TAoiocs SMALL ivnaiacm nuM ma sewkb uoavil. 

1.3 and 4. Burina. 2. Lateral burin. &. tirattoir. A, 7. 8 and 
13. Racloira. 9. luared grattnir. 10, II, and 12. Worked points 
(10 ia worked on both (kies). 14. 13, lOand 17. Mk-rolitba. AUati* 
of ekalecdony with the excejithin of Xo. 7. wliich is of jasper, X |> 

The .similarity of the series, os a whole, to the Aurignneian forms of Europe is, 
of course, most striking, and if it were safe to assume the origin of the Bushman from 
a branch of this race, purely on the character of the implements he fashioned, the 
Sawmills series would afford substantial evidence. On the other hand, it is also 
possible that an earlier race made them, and the Bushman might conceivably have 
obtained bis knowledge of stone-craft from that source. But, so far os present 
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rwardj hox auiied ub in Soutli Africa, we are here in the realm of pure conjecture, 
and can for the moment hope for no more than the privilege of accumulating such 
informarion aa we can obtain, and anch material as we can collect, for the benefit of 
future investigators into the problems eonnected with the early history of the htuuan 
race in the sub-oontioent. 

In conclnsion, I desire to express my thanks to Mr. H. B. Maufe. Director of 
the Geological Survey of Rhodesia, for reafling my manuscript, and for bis valued 
soggeatioas. 
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COMMUNICATIONS FROM THE ANTHROPOMETRIC L.4BORATORY 
OF THE UNR^ERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


Bv R. W. Heio, M.D. (AbenL), F.R,C.S. (Eog.), Regiits Profettor </ AMtomy, 

Unirertity of Aberdetn, 

A.VD 

Jmhn H. MirujoAN, 3LB., CIlB. (Aberd.), Senior Aseitlant and Carnrgie Tearkittg 
FeUoK, Anatomy Dejartment, Univertity of Aberdeen. 


rABE 

L—R«Utioii between Sutiuv, Heed 
Length, mnd Head Breadth of 847 
Xatires of the Nocih-Raat of 
.'Scotland .287 


FAOE 

II.—An Anthropometrir t'oenpariaon 
between Xativea of the North- 
Kaat of Scotland and InhabilanU 
of Xonrajr and Sweden.. 30t) 


1.—Rklatiox BETtvEEX Stattoe, Heau Lenotu. ASD Head BBE.\imi or 
847 Natu'es or the North-East of Scotland. 

SiscE the year 18% anthropometric meaeurementA have been carried out on 1,790 
medical students attending Aberdeen Univereity. 

Thcae measurements were made in the Anthropometric Laboratory of the 
University by Professor Reid and his assistants. 

The statistios thus obtained were being analysed, and the investigation recorded 
in this rommimication was undertaken in order to determine how far the head length 
and head breadth of man was reUteti to his stature. 

It was decided to choose from the register of the University Laboratory the records 
of male students whose parents had been bom in on area of the north-east of 
Scotland, comprisiiig the counties of Naim, Elgin, Banff, Alwrdeen, Kincanline, 
Forfar and Fife. 

With this restriction it was found that less than lialf of the total number of 
students measured was available, and that their ages varied from 16 to 38 years. 
Table I sliowa the fre<|ucocy-distribution for age within these limits. 

The material having been selected, it was first necessary to eliminate the effect 
of age on the characters to be investigated «'hen attempting to find the correlations 
between them. 
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Uafortunately, an wan aern from looking at the age frequency-distribution, there 
was fouml to be such a crowding of the coses towunls one end of the distribution 
that it was impossible to obtain n tnie measure of tlie correlations invoKing age by 
finding the correlation coefficients.* 

The correlation coefficient for the special case of age and stature was found to 
1x9 *07 d; and was compared with the following measures of correlation : ■ 

Cotrelation ratio* for stature and iige from— 

(а) Means of ages .. .. ,, .. 

(б) Mraiu of statures . .. .. *12 ±*'.>2 

Coefficient of contingencj** for stature and age .. .. *19 

The correlation coefficient was evidently not in agreement with the other measures 
of correlation, and consequently there was left the choice of applying the method of 
partial contingency* to the study of the problem, or of separating the material into 
age groups. 

The latter procedure was adopted, as it alone could give results directly com¬ 
parable with statistics obtainable from other sources.* 

The whule material was divide<l into four gnjups, as may be seen from Table# II, 
III and IV, iiut the records of the 16-year-oId students were discorded os forming 
too small a group when they were taken by themselves, and os unsuitable for 
inclusion in the I7>year group. 

Tlie degree of interflependencc of bead measurements ami stature was determiuMl 
by working out the corresponding {>artial correlation coefficients.* 

A correlation coefficient may vary in magnitude from 1 through zero to —1. 
The [NMitivc values indicate tliat os the one character increases, the other also teoiLs 
to increase, the negative values indicating that, as the one increases, the other tends 
to diminish, zero indicating that there is no comiection between the two variables. 

Tlie ]tartial correlation coefficient for stature and head length U the correlation 
coefiicieiit for these ebametem when head breadth is constant, and the partial 

* I’rsKoit, Ksfl, “ Regrexiion. Heredity sail i’anmixis.** /'A»7. Tnta*. Kaff. Noe., IriSXi. 
toL clxxxvii. A. Sr>3. 

* Pesroon, Karl. *‘l>o the Theory td Skew-Currelatinn atui Xon-Linear R*sr*w»ii>n." Prapn* 
C'oMpaay Bftntrtk Mtmain, Biometrie Serifa, voL U, p. 9 r( arj. 

* PcotwMi. KarL “ On the Theoiy ol (Wiujpaiiry awi iU llcbllon to Aiuoeiation and 
Normal r4>rTplatloo.” itrap^rt C'om/uay Rttrarck 3lnmnr4, Biomrtrio Scriea, voL L l$KM. 

* Pearaon, Karl, “ On the tSeueral Throry of Multi|ili' t'ootingeiKry, with Special Keirrpnoe 
to Partial tVintiogenry,’* Humtirika, IUIA-I0I7, toL *1, p. MS H tttf. 

* MacilotwU, W. B., “ On t.'rimliud Anthn»p«>niclr}’ ami the Identitication ol Criminala,’* 
tiwmrtrUa. I90I-IUU2, vol. i. p. IHs. Tocher, J. K., Tkt AMtkmpvmftrie CktimrJrriMif4 of M* 
JnmaltM of Atplmm* of HootlaaJ, lOtXS-lPtrT, vol. t, p. 314. Sohuater, E., FifA R**i 0 lUfrtmi 
tkf OxfvrrI Aatkropomeirie ijaboruturff, 1911-1912. voL vliL p. SL 

* \ ule, tf. I*., “ On the Theory of t'amdation lor any nuinher ol VarialJea treated by a New 
Nyttrm d Notation.'* Prec. fioy, Series A, rol. Uxix, 1907, p. IS2. 
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correlation coeflkient for statore and hood breadth haa a siiuilor meaning, head 
length being the constant character. 

It became evident from an examination of Tabic 11 that there was for each 
age a distinct positive correlation between head length and stature. i,e., as stature 
increased head length also tended to increase. 

On taking into account the probable errors for the correlation coefficients, it was 
apparent that there was no significant differencif between the coeffidrnta for the 
NTVcral age gronps when the 19 and 20-year group was omitted, this group having 
been shown by calculation to yield a maximtmi significant difference of *05 from the 
other groups. 

In a recent private communication to Professor Rchl. Dr. Brownlee made the 
billowing interesting statement:— 

** With regard to the ({uestion of head length and stature, my opinion 
is based upon the figures giyen by Mr. Tocher in Biometrika, vol. iv, p. 314, 
from which long ago 1 made some calculations, which might be repeated with 
your data. 

** When the head length and lu'atl breadth arc correlated the correlation 
coefficient is equal to *.10, the head length and stature e<iual to *32 and the 
head breadth and stature equal to *20. When, however, the head breadth 
ut correlated with stature, keeping the length corutont. the partial correlation 
coefficient obtained is practically zero, whereas when the head length is corre¬ 
lated with stature keeping the breadth constant, the correlation n stiU -(-*27. 

“ In other words a determining factor in the head length seems to be the 
stature, while the breadth seems to depend on the conformation of the skull 
HaeU.” 

The general average obtained from the partial coefficients fur stature an«l head 
length gi\'en by the north-east of Scotland figures wns -(- • 28, which agreed very closely 
with Dr. Browulec’s value of -(- *27. 

•Similar results have been obtained in the Oxford iVnthropoinetric Laboratoiy.^ 
The average t’olue of the correlation coefficients fur stature and head length in th«; 
Oxfonl age groups was -(-’SI, as agam-rt the -(-‘SO of the prcH-nt paper—a very 
close appmximntion indeed. 

From an examination of Table 111 it was seen that on finding the partial 
correlation coefficients the lowness of the value for the 19 and 2(>-year group was 
emphasized. 

Unfortunately the Oxfonl results do not giws the correlation coefficient for head 
length and head breadth, and it was therefore impossible to calculate the partial 
correlation coefficients for stature and bead length and stature and head breadth. 

* Schuster. E., FirM BrnlU fromikt Oxford Anthropomttrie Inhontory, )9ll-l2, vol." \Tii,p. SI. 
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.Mac<loneIl givea intercatinR resmlto obtained from meanurementa of 1,000 
t ’ambridge Undergrwluatea.i and on working out the portial correlation coeflkient 
for stature and beat! length from his hgurca we found a \*alue of + *25. 

We tamed now to the partial correlatiun between stature and head brewlth 
and discovered that with the exception of the l7-year-old group its value was practically 
zen>. and was thus in markwl contrast to the correlation between stature and head 
length, as Dr. Brownlee observed. 

As stated above, it wns impossible to fmd the partial coeflidenta from the OxfonI 
Tomlta; the correlation coefficient, howe\'er, was not large, being only -{-♦14. 

The Cambridge figures viclded -{--OO for the partial coefficient, also a very small 
number. 

In thi: exceptional 17-yeat north-cast of Scotland group the iwrtial coefficient 
for stature and heail breadth was almost os well marked as for stature and head 
length. 

The equations given in Table IV helpe<I to ciystallizc the results already statwl, 
and on looking at the first group, w here the probable .stature fa given for a specific hea<l 
length and a specific head breadth, it was easy to see that a um't increase in either 
heail length or head breadth altered the stature by that fraction of a tmit represented 
by the corresponding numerical coefficient. 

It was thought ilrsirable to find out whether there was any correlation between 
the shape of the head as estimated by its cephalic mdex, and the stature of the body to 
which the heail belonged. Acconlingly correlation tables were drawn up for each 
of the four age groups mto which the material was di\'ided. and the corrwponding 
■correlation coefficients obtained from them. The latter are given in Table II. 

Fn»m an examiiuition of the figures it was apjiarent that in the I7-vcar-old group 
there was no relation between stature and cephalic index, but that b the other groups 
there was a distinct though small negative correlation indicating that after the 18tli 
birthday the taller a man was the more likely he was to be dolichoceplialio. 

AD the regression jwlygnns with their best fitting regression tbes were plotted. 
Eight of these appear b Figs. 1—4, and in all cases it was seen that straight Ibes werv 
quite as suitable as other " curves ” for the representation of the regression lines. 

COXCLCSIO.VS. 

From the foregoing investigation we arrived at the following conclusions with 
regard to the relatbn between stature, bead length and head hrradtii of male n.*\tives 
■of the north-east of Scotland :— 

|1) That stature, on the average, varied directly with hcail length. 

(*2) That it was indcpeiulent of head breailth with the exception of indiviiliiafa 
b the 17-ycar-old group. 

• Mai-sluijoll. \V. K.. - On Criminal Anthropometry and the Idrniifiratinn of CriminaU,** 
BiotHfIrita, 1901-1902. rol. I, p. Igg. 
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(3) That a calculation of the cepha^lc bdex helped to confinn the two fore^ing 
coochisioDB, the stature tending to vary bversely to the cephalic tnHoy 
except b the case of the 17-year group, where there was practically no 
correlatbn. 

We wish to record our thanks to Mr. James 6. Taylor. M.A., Carnegie Research 
Student b Psychology, Aberdeen University, for the assistance which he gave b 
connection with this communication. 


Tablk l.—Frequencydittributim for age ofSM nuUe mediod audenU belonging to the 

north-eaet of Scotland. 


-Age lai^t birthday (la yean) 

Id 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

1 

2d 

27 

X umber of caaea . 

47 

212 

208 

133 

.08 

S4 

33 

31 

17 

Id 

8 

5 

Ag® Un birthday (in years) 

28 

20 

30 

31 

.32 

33 

34 

3S 

36 

37 

38 

Xtuaber of caaea . 

8 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 


Table U.—Corrdation meffieients for (1) Mature and head length, (2) datwe and head 
breadth, (3) etaiure and cephalk index, and (<1) head length and head breadth of 
847 male medical Hudenlt belonging to the north-eaet of Scotland. 


XumUv 

of 

eWaea. 

Age (in 
Yean). 

Stattue and 
Head Length. 

Stature and 
Head Breadth. 

Stature a»i 
Cephalic Index. 

Head Length 
and 

Head Breadth. 

212 ... 

17. 

-r-2865 ±-0423 

■♦'•2703*-0420 

-f-OO.'W t OMW 

+ 3007 * 0421 

208 ... 

IS *»• •»« 

4.-3ta8^0411 

-•1012±-n4d3 

—1955 

+ •2130 ±0W6 

231 ... 

10 and 20... 

f am r 042.5 

-♦-•07323:-iM41 

— HX52 i. -t>l30 

+•2674* •0412 

106 ... 

21 and op. 
erorda. 

+ *36«ai-041d 

-♦••02«0i-m8i 

— 2565*'04.V) 

-i- -2277*-0457 
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Table III .—Partial eomtalion mrfficienUyor (1) tUUvn and head length. (2) Mature 
and head breadth (3) head length and hecul breadth, of 847 nude medical Mudentt 
belonging to the nortk-etut Scotlotui. 


Nnmbat 

al 

riMes. 

(la Yean). 

Stature ami Head 
lo-nittli orith Urod 
Breadth Cunotant. 

Suture and Mead 
Breadth oith Head 
Length Coontoat. 

Hood Length and 
Head Breadth with 
Sutore OoMUnt. 

« 


^ * ••• 

4 - -2235 

+ •2016 

+ -242J 

... 

IH . 

4-334fl 

+ •0298 

+•1007 

2SI ... 

19 ami 2U 

+*19a» 

+ 0107 

+ -5»»6 


21 ami up«nutl« 

+ •.1721 

—0618 

f-2J4o 


l.VBLE I\. —Rtgrearion eqmttioHM. Head length (L) and head breadth {B) are erjireetetl 
in miUimetree, Mature (S) tH ccntttnetree. The standard errors made in estimating 
Mature, head length and head breadth from the tun remaining rharacters in each 
ease are tdan given. 



.\ge iStoupa 
(In Yeeni. 

Krgmaion B<)uatione. 

Standard 

Errur.. 


17 ... 

... 

S*+-2470 L-"dflO! B + 84-4216 

B-OOO? 

t 

a 

18 . 

... 

S - - -swa L 0327 B - 101 •.'>840 

6-.1985 

s 

v: 

10 and 20... 

*»* 

8= + 1883 L + -0288B +133 0668 

6-1.171 


21 and upwarde 

«•« 

S - + -ALM L —0787 B + iO.1-3248 

6-«7(*4 


17 . 

e ■ 4 

L » +>2828 B - -2022 8 + 116-8897 

6-5176 

JZ 





IH 

... 

L - ^ -2079 B +-3320S + IO3-.720O 

6-.17U 

1 

10 and 2IK.. 

... 

1. = +-3077B ♦^•1977 8 ^ 113-4284 

5-2805 


21 and iipwartla 

... 

- -2618 B+-33.\’iS + 97-4760 

6-0830 


t 4 aea ••• 

• «. 

B ..+• 1561 S+ 2072 L + 84-9875 

4-72.TI 

1 

18 

a*4 

B- --0272.8+>1740 L + 114-1846 

4-0260 

5 

10 ami do... 

A.* 

B - ---0171 S J -2174 1. • 107-3256 

4-44l0t 


21 and iipwanl* 

... 

B •• —-0408 8 +-2105 L : 110-0012 

4-5718 
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Combthm coeArirnt - •270S ^ ‘OiSii. 

» 

Liiii> AB give* prolialilr lir«d brmdth (or • ttivra atatufo. B — + -SlOSS 4. | 

Line Cl) gh-f» {Robahlr autarr (or • given head tirradth. 8 « -{- •.’U7r>B -r U8>9Sgl 

1.—wnnn^Tiox ■ktwbxk stattbc axu rcau iiiiurtb or 212 auLx mkoicai. STroKxrn. 
Aoxo 17 TKAsa, moM THK xoHTu-KAirT or acenusn. 
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isS'S MM . m-s ters 


HEAD BREAOTN IN MM. CLASS .NTIRVAL • 3 H M. 

ComiAUon ooHHriwit ■> 4 - *1012 d; HMSS. 

Line AB gim probablo b<«d brcMith for a giTon ■Utnre. B — -f <08868 4- 137-2341. 
Lino CD gir«a proboMo ■Uturr (or » giron hniil bONuith. S m 4- -IISSB 4- lM-3fiOL 


no. 2.— C(MAXl.ATIOS BXTWEXN UXAU BBKAOTH AXD BTATVU fON 208 M‘f-K MCOtCAl. ■TtJOKSCTB, 
AOXD IH TKABAt nu>M TIIC XOBTH-KAAT Or SCOtlOXII. 
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cxmMic laocx class intirval • i 
Can«Utkm coefficirnt — + *0038 ± >0463. 

Line AB iprca probable oepbalio indpx far • Riv«m aUturak I •> -f- ‘OOISS + 78*3088. 
Line CD giTM probable eUttire for a (dtmi copbalio index. S » 4. 'OOSil *4- 171*1006. 

no. 3.—COKULATIOV BKTWnX rrATCHK ASD crrUAUC UIUBX VDB 313 maI.k naninAt. STCDUm 
AOBD 17 TSARS, nOM TBS RORTH-SAST OF SO0T1.AXD. 
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rmaui •«oa (uanniMM..( 


(’orrebtiini corfficirat •« — 'IfiAS ± -mAO. 


Une AB g*r«, proUbI* «T.h*lJc iiid» for • U4l4m 
!-«>* Cl) girw pR>babl« iiutiuv for « iprin cr|diaI]o imlex. 


1*-— IWSS + f)7 1I«5. 
«=• —-SOtt?! 


FIO. a*rW,KN «ATr« CB-BAUC ,BD« K.R J0« MAUI MBDICAL RTCOKm 

AOEb 18 VEARS. JVctM TOR SORTO-RAST OR SCXmoXD. 
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ctmAiic iNocx 

.UIMU* r,T,v. rrrr*D n, n.«gr«xnr.i.i^«^OK of nmixur ,xnix or ai2 «*r.« »,«nirxL .rtoronm to 

TUB KlINTM-lUaT OF BOOTIUICU. 
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H. . Keid asd John H. Mitjjoan . — ComMuuinilious 


Axthkokjmetiuc CoMrAKisox between Natives or the North-East of 

SOOTLANU AND INHABITANTS OF NORWAV AND SwEOEN. 

The research embodied in this communication was undertaken in order to 
compare anthropometrically the inhabitants of the north-east of Scotland and those 
of Scanduui\'ia with reference to racial afiinitv. 

.Vnthropometrir oliservationH were obtanjed from the records made under the 
supervision of I>rofetisor R. W. Reid, in the ^Vnthroitometric Laboratory of the 
University of Aberdeen, from observations recorded in Anthrop^Jogta Sumra by 
Retxius and FUrst, Stockholm. I9t>2, and in Moft Fylkrs Atampolnyi by Bryn. 
Christiania. 1920. 

Of the physical clioracters of the human body only those were selected for the 
purpose of the research which were common to the three sourcea just mentioned, and 
which were usually adopteil in distinguishing the Nordic, Alpine, and .Mwliterranean 
types of white man in Europe. 

Of these characters four were “ variables,” viz., stature, cephalic index, face 
mdex. nose iiulex. and three were " attributes,'’ m,. hair colour, eye colour and 
profile of nose. Certain combinations of these ebameters were also employed. 

Before proceeding to the actual comporisoD of the several characters it was 
thought desirable to consider the nature of the material to be investigated especially 
with regard to its homogeneity. 

The north-east of Scotland observatbna were made from 512 male medical 
students whose ages varied from 2t> to 25 years, and whose parenU had been b<»rn 
within an ana of the north-eost of Scotlaml comprising the counties of Naim, Elgin, 
Banff, AlMTdeeti. Kincardine. Forfar and Fife. The number of 512 waa made up of 
2.59 stmlenta whose ages ranged from 24) to 25 years when first observed and of an 
lulditiunal 25,3 who had rnicbed that period of life on the occasion of a second 
observation. 

In onler to test the homogeneity of the material, a sample of 200 individuals 
was taken from it at random, and tb«^ averages and standanl deviations of stature, 
cephabc index, face index and nose index of the sample were comi^ared with the 
averages and standard deviations of the corresponding characters of the material 
taken as a whole (Table V). 

On reference to Table 3 I it was seen that in no case did a difference exceed twice 
its probable error, hence the averages and stamUnl deviations of the sample and of 
the material as a whole were coiisidereil to lie practically the same. The material 
was therefore reckoned to be homogeneous in so far as this test revealed. 

This view was further corroborated by the fact that the coefficient of variation 
for stature (3-51 £•(«. Table IX) was less than that (S-Syi-tMJ) found by Professor 
Karl Peanion ami .Miss Alice Lee* for EnglLdunen. 

p. aTVmftTx *"** *** ” Bimmtrila, vrf. ii. 
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Agaio, Table VII anil Figs. 5,6,7 showed that the normal cur\’e 6tted tho 
frrtiuency-ilistribution for suture, cephalic index and face index «juitc ratialactonly. 

From these ronsidcnitioDa it was concluded that the north-east of Scotland 
material wsut homogeneous. 

Tlie Xorat^iion observations were made from about 1,300 army reenrita, 
whose agra varied from 21 to 22 years and who inhabiteil tho Romsdal district of 
Norway. 

As no wparate rcconl for each imlividual was published by Br> n. it was impossible 
to apply the samiding test whicli hiul been used in the rase of the north- 4 *ast of 
Scotland material. 

Brjm, however, gave the averages br stature in each of the four cantonal law 
ciictiita into which the Romsdal district was divided as varying from 168-0 cms. to 
172*3 cms., for ceplmlic index as vorj'ing from 77*7 to »»*8. and face index as varying 
from 87*2 to 01 *9. 

It was apparent, therefore, that theol»9ervation8 which Bryn hatl maile tended to 
show that the inhabitants of the Romsdal district did nut form a homogeneous mass. 

Unfortunately be did not mention the coefficients of variation for the several 
characters, brit it was found by calculating from his tabulated figures that the 
ctiefficient of variation for suture wa-s smaller than that found by Pearson and Leo 
ax reganU Englishmen. 

^^lth regard to the normal cur\v, it was found that it fitte.1 excellently to the 
frequency distribution of suture, somewlmt imperfectly to that of face index, and 
very indiiTerently to that of cephalic index (Table VII). 

On the whole, therefore, by comjomng the obser\'ation.s made upon the two 
griups of imlividnals, the conclusiun arrived at was that the students who were 
natives of the north-east of Sc4itlund formed a more homogeneous muss than the 
inhabitants of the RodomIuI district. 

The Swedish obser\atians were derived from an investigation of 45,688 soldieiw, 
each of whom was 21 years of age. 

Having dealt with Retziu.s' figures in the manner jiwt described for Scotland and 
Norway, we came to the conclusion that the population of Sweden was not a homo¬ 
geneous one. for there was a great disparity in the averages for stature and cephalic 
index in the various provincu. anil the normal cur>*e fitted the distributions of these 
characters very badly (Tabic \1I). 

Hanng thus examined the material at our dispoeal os reganls iU homogeneity, 
the three groups were compared with reference to tho individual characters already 
mentioned, viz., the four “variable*,” stature, cephalic index, face index, nose 
index, and tlu* three “ attributes,” hair colour, eye colour, and profile of nose. 

This was effected by comparing them with rwprct to their averages and 
coefficients of variation in the case of the swriablca ami by thr use of Professor 
Pearson’s chi-square test in the case of both variables and attributes. 
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R. . Reid and John H. Muixioan. —Conitnunicaitotis 


Stature, 

TaWn Mil showed that the average stature for the north-east of Scotland was 
174*08 cnis., for Norway 171*98 cms., and for Sweden 171 *37 0108 . The suture 
consequently for each group fell into the category known as “ tofl” (170 cms. and over), 
and it was notable that the average stature of the individuals belonging to tlie north¬ 
east of Scotland was distinctly greater than that of the other two countries even 
when the probable errors were taken into account. 

Although the average stoture for the north-east of Scotland group was thus found 
to be different from that of either Norway or Sweden, yet the degree of \*ari8bility 
for .stature as measured by the coefficient of variation was practically identical for 
the three countries (Table IX). 

\Mien Professor Pearson‘s chi-square test* was applied with a \*iew of finding 
whether in so far as sUture was concerned the students of the north-east of Scotland 
belonged to the same stock as the individuals inhabiting Sweden and the Romwlal 
district of Norway, it was found that there was a very slight degree of probability (P) 
that they did so, as, in the case of Norway, P was lO'^ x 7*46, and, in the case of 
Sweden. lO-® x 1 *47 (Tables X and XI). 

This slight degree of similarity was thought to be due to the want of homogeneity 
in the Norwegian and Swedish populations and to the extra height of the individuals 
composing the Scottish group. 

\V'hen a comparison os regards sUture was made between the natives of the 
north-east of Scotland and thoae of Sweden, who were alike in some other character 
(Table XI) it was found that if shape of bead or pigmenUtion was taken into account 
a greater similarity as r^ards stature was found to exist. 

Cephalic laitx. 

As the average cephalic index for the north-east of Scotland was 78*63 ± *09, 
for Sweden 78*62 ± *01, and for Norway 79*22 ± *06, the cephalic index for each 
of the three groups was mesocephalic, the indices for the north-east of Scotland 
and Sweden being practically identical, Norway differing very slightly from the 
others in its greater tendency towards brachycephaly. 

Sweden and the north-east of Scotland showed almost the same degree of 
variability os regards cephahe index, as was seen from the coefficients of variation 
(Table IX). The Norwegians, on the other hand, presented a slightly higher degree 
of variability. 

The striking similarity with regani to cephalic index between the Scottish and 
Swedish individuab was further confirmed by the application of Professor Karl 
Pearvm’s chi-square test, which pointed to the fact that the probability was 
extremely great that the two groups of |>ersons represented samples taken at 

• Pwiwn. K.ri. ‘•On tbe ProbabiUty that Tao Inarpendoil DistiibutioiM ot Freqaeaev 
we nwUy tUmpln from the .Same Populatioc,” BumHrita. vol. rui, pp. 2.W-M. 1911. 
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random from the same stock (Table XI). It wai^ noticeable that individuals who 
were alike as regards stature or hair colour were not so alike with respect to 
c«;phalic index. 

The chi-square test showed also that in the case of cephalic index there was 
less simdantr between the natives of the north-east of Scotland and those of Norway 
than there was between the natives of the north-east of Scotland and those of Sweden 
(Tables X and XI). The test also made it appear that there was a greater probability 
that the Scottish students and the Norwegian group belonged to the same stock if 
cephalic index rather than stature was used in the comparison (Table X). 

Fact Index, 

It was impossible to contrast the students of the north-cast of Scotland ami the 
inhabitants of Sweden as regards shape of face because no statistics were available 
for the latter country. We were, therefore, obliged to confine our attention to a 
comparison between the north-east of Scotland and Norway. 

For both these countries wo found that the faces were on the average long, with 
a face index of 89*86 16 for the north-east of Scotland and 86-51 ± *19 for 

Norway. This difference. 1*35 i *23, was not solely due to sampling since it was 
greater than three times the probable error. 

Tlie variability of face index in each of the two countries was the same (Table IX). 

The chi-square test indicated that there was a small degree of probability that 
the two distributions for face index were derived from the same source (Table X). 

Soee Index. 

Frequency-distributions were not given for nose index by cither Bryn or Rctrius. 
Bryn, however, gave an average of 67*8 for the Rnimslal district. This was greater 
than the average for the north-east of Scotland by about 6*6. Since both the average 
nose indices were below 69*9 they fell into the categor}* known as Icptorrhine. 

Hair Voloar. 

It was difficult to make a satisfactory comparison as regards colour of hair 
lietween the inhabitants of the three countries under investigation, as the claasifica- 
tion of colours used in Sweden was different from that used in the other two. A 
comparuun was made possible, however, by adapting the Swedish classification to that 
employed in Norway and in the north-east of Iscotlaml, \*u., black, <lark brown, light 
brown, fair and red. 

(>n comparing hair colour in the north-cast of Scotland with that in Norway 
it was found that on the whole the hair was fairer in the north-east of Scotland than 
it wa.s in Norway, and the chi-square test pointed out that there was a wry slight 
degree of probabibty that the colour of the hair in the two countries belonged to 
individuals derived from a common stock (Table XI). 
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The hair of the inhabitanta of Sweden, on the other hand. w»h even fairer tlmn 
that of thfutudentaof the north-cant of Scotland, and an application of the chi-aqunre 
tort ahowe.1 that the two jjr.miw of {icoplc were extremely .livergent in thin 
respect. ImlividnaU taken from the two groupa who were alike aa n-ganln statiin- 
or cephalic index were somewhat more alike na regarils hair colour (Table .\I). 

Ei/r Volotar. 

In .lealing with the statisUca derived from the north-ea.rt of Scotland. Norway 
ami Sweden, colours of eyes ui each case were dividwl into three classes. 

In the case of the Scottish students the c^'es were cb-ssilicd as dark, medium and 
light, by direct comparison with a set of three artificial ryes used ns types. 

In Norway and Sweileu the colour scales distinguished three classes—browu. 
mixed and a thirrl of blue an«l grey, un<l we «nwdered these to correspond to the 
dark, mwlium and Ught types used in th.- .Scottish classificaUon. It is unnecessary 
to Bay that this attempt to harmonize the classifications was, to «ay the least of it, 
unsatisfactorj-, partly on account of the personal (siuation, ami partly on account of 
the dissimilarity of the scales used in the three countries to distinguish the coloura 
of the eyes. 

Having made this attempt t<* reconcile the different colour scales, it was seen 
that medium-coloured eyes preponderatetl in the north-rn.rt of Scotland and light 
CTes in Norway and Swe«lea (Table XIII). 

Projite of A'ose. 

The types used for comparison were those reconunemled by T«.|uunnl which may 
be roughly classified as rectilinear, sinuous, concave and convex. A comparison, 
was only poasible in the case of Norway, an no obm-rvations wen? given by Ketzius 
a.s to this attribute. 

As may be seen from Table XIV. the rectilinear and sinuous sliapes were greatly 
in excess of the other forms in Imth the north-east of Scotlawl ami Norway. They 
were particularly no in the north-east of Scotland, which was corres^Himlinglv (toorvr 
in the concave and convex forms. 

CombintUioH of Vharatifrs. 

In order to determine a.- far as |>oiwible the percentages of the Nordic, Jlediter- 
raneau, and Alpine ty|>c8 (acconling to Boule) in the three groups of imlivuluuU, 
we employed certain mimbinalions of the chametera with which wo have just dealt. 

Table XV1 was drawn up to sho.w the distribution of the north-east of Seolland 
students according to stature, cephalic index, face index ami nose index. The 
measurements of each of these characters wore arbitnirily divided into two or three 
classes in toe manner most iwuaUy adopted, rnfortunatcly, however, these clava-s 
did not quite correspond in tludr limita with those adopted by either Bryn or Ketzius. 
Consequently it was necessary to calculate percentages for the north-east of Scotland 
in accordance with toe cloiws! os defined by Brj'ii and Retzius. 
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This t}’pe is characterized by uUnesH of stature, dolichocephaly 
uurrownoss of no««e and face, fair hair and light eyes. 

BrjTi gave for Norway tlie percentage of pecions who were tall (stature 171 *0 cm. 
and over), long-hrofled (head index 75-y and under), narrow-faced (face index 88 and 
over), ]in<) narrow-noecil (noee index «y-9 and under) oa d-K). Tlie corresponding 
|)ercentage for the north-east of Scotland was 11-13, which was a {wreentage in excess 
of that for Norway by 4 •97. It was not ptwsihli- to calculate the probable error 
of this excess, bcciiu.>M! no mention was mmle by Bryn of the number of co-scs from 
which he caknlateii this percentage. 

Br}’n did not consider in connection with Xorway colour of hair aind c«)lour of 
eyes in association with other characters. 

In Sweden the {M'rccntage of tall (170 cms. and over), long-hea 4 ied (cephalic index 
7«-9 and under), fair-liaired and light-eyed induiduals was 10-07. In the north¬ 
east of Scotlanil. however, it was only 1 •70 or a difference of S-.ll O-JK) per cent. 
The jarreentage of tall and long-headed persons in Sweflen was 18-83 and in the north¬ 
east of Scotland it was 25•.39. There wa.s thus a distinctly larger percentage of the 
tall and long-headnl |)enk»u.s in the north-east of ScotUnd. the difference between 
the two countries being fi’56 ±1-17 per cent. Retziu.s nuide no mention of shape 
of face or shapt? of nose in combination with other characters. 

It was concluded that the Nordic type «iccuiTe<l in a larger j^rcentage of cases 
in the north-ea.st of ijcotland than in either Norway or Swo«len when colour of hair 
Hiiil even was excluded from conAideration. Ou the other hand, when these characters, 
nil estimation of which we have already pointed out as being unaatisfactorv, were 
taken into account, the percentage of the Nordic type in the north-east of Scotland 
was relatively small. 

J/ed»//-rroartia.—This type is characterizmi by smallness of stature, dolicho- 
cephaly, narrowness of face, mmewluit bmail nose, dark hair and dork eves. 

Br>'n gave for Norway the percentage of smalkstatureil (I(i7.9cms and under), 
ci^phalic index (75-9 and umler). narrow-faced (face index over 88), not narrow-nosed 
(noee index 79 and upwarde) individuaU os o-32. The corresponding jiercenUge 
for the north-east of Scotland was ll•20, the difference being 0-12. 

Among the Swwlisb jieoplctJie jterctmtop- of small (1.59-9 cma. and under), long- 
hcadeil (cephalic index 76-9 and under), dnrk-haire<i ami ilark-eyed indiriduals 
waaU-01. In tlie north-east of Scotland, however, it was 0-2(i, also a very small 
percentage, differing from the Swedish value by 0-19 ± O-O-l. 

Hence it was comddertsl that in all the three countries investigated the 
percentage of the .Mislitcrraneaii type wa.s practically negligible. 

.l/pi»w.—This type U cliaracterized by smallness of stature, brachycephalv, 
broadness of face oml noee. «Urk luiir and dork eyt*. 

Bryn gave for Norway the perccuUge of wnnll sutured (167-9 cms. and umler), 
broad-heailed (cephalic iiulcx 81-0 and upwank), broad-faceil (face imlcx 83-9 and 
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under), not norrov-nowd (none index 70 and upwards) indindoals aii 0*32. The 
corresponding percentage for the north-caat of Scotland was 0-20, differing from 
that of Xorway by 0*12. 

.Vmong the Swedish people the percentage of small (159*9 cms. and under), 
broad-headed (cephalic index 82-0 and over), dark-haired and dark-eyed individuals 
was 0*002. In the north-east of Scotland there were no cases of the Alpine tvpe as 
thus defined. 

Hence it was seen that in all the three countries investigated the percentage of 
th e Alpine type was practically negligible. 

CO.VCLCSIONS. 

An antbro]K>inetric comparison between the students who were natives of the 
north-cast of Scotland obser^'cd in the Anthropometric Laboratory of the University 
of .Aberdeen ond the inhabitants of Norway and Sweden as ob8er\'cd and described 
by Bryn and Retzius was rendered somewhat unsatisfying, partly on account of the 
lack of homogeneity among the Scandinavians, partly from want of observatioiis 
of certain characters in connection with the Scandinavians, and partly on account 
of the absence of anthropometric scales common to the three countries. 

Broadly speaking, the students from the north-east of Scotland were like the 
Scandiiuivians in that they were on the average tail and mesocephalic. Thev were 
particularly like the Swedes as r^urds shape of head. 

They were like the Norwegians in having on the average narrow faces and narrow 
noses with profiles of the latter mainly straight or sinuous. They could not lie 
compared with the Swedes os reganla shape of face or nose from deficiency of 
Swedish observations. 

The colour of their hair was intermediate btrtween the darker of the Norwegian 
and the fairer of the Swede. 

The colour of their eyes differed from both, in that it was darker. 

They showed a larger jiercentage of the Nordic type than either the Norwegian 
or Swedish peoples when the question of pigmentation was disregarded. ^Vhen this 
attribute—which could lie conridered only in an unsatisfactory way in oonnectian with 
the Swedish people, and, from want of obser\*ations, not at all in connection with 
the Norwi'gians—was taken intoconsideniUanthe students from the north-east of Scot¬ 
land showc<l a smaller percentage of the Nordic tvpe than the inhabitants of Sweden. 

All throe groups of individuals under investigation showed a practically 
negligible percentage of the Alpine ami .Mediterranean types. 

The wntere wish to acknowledge the invahuble and unstinte<l help which lias 
been given to them in the preparation of Communications 1 and II by Mr. James 
(loodwtUie, M.A.. B.Sc., Asaistant to the Professor of Mathematics in the University 
of Aberdeen. 

They are indebted to the Carnegie Trust for tiie Univensities of Scotland for a 
Urunt in old of the publication of these two communications. 
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Table V .—Means and standard deviations of stiUure, cephalie index, faoe index 
and nose index for the compteie north-east of Scotiand group, and for a sample 
taken from it at random. 


Cli«raotf>r. 

Mroii. 

Sundard lleriation. 

Entiiv Group. 

1 .'<amplr.. 

Kntire Group. 

1 Sajnpk). 

Stetaia(ln oentiiiMtm) 

t74 0S20 r*lK23 

174-2300 i:-3073 

6-1134 t-1289 

6-4446±-2173 

Ceplulk indnc 

78«2«9 

7«>7600i:-13lft 

2-9358 ±0610 

2-7576 ±-0030 

Faoeindea . 

88M33±-I5(W 

90-1000i-26().'i 

5-2622 i:*Uoe 

5-4614±-1842 

Noao index ... 

«1 1758i-18«2 

61 1200:=-3001 

6-2474 ±-1317 

6-4100±-2164 


Table VI. The differences betueen the meaits and standard deviations of the complete 
northeast of Scotland group and the sample taken from it at random with the 
probable errors of the differences. 


Cbararter. 

Oifletmers of Moan* 
between Entire Group 
and Sample. 

Uiflereneea of Standard 
GeriationB between Entire * 

Group and Sample. 

Stature (la cBBtimrtrw) 

•14KO ± .3574 

•3292 ± -2626 

Cephalic Index 

•1211 ± .1578 

•1782 ± .1114 

Face iuiex . 

-2367 ± -3041 

• 1992 ± .2140 

Xoee index . 

■0658 ~ .3583 

•1710 ± -2532 
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Table Vll.— Tke goodnest of fa" of thr normal carve for the fmiuenetf’dittr^utiona 
of stature, oepiaUe index and face index. The distribution for face index in Smden 
as a urhole is not given bg Retxius. 


ChAfActcr. 

N'ortk- 
Ka*t of 

j^cotland. 

. Xoemny, 

Sweden. 



n' = 14 

l>'«20 

9 

• 

II 


Sutnn . 

P = -70 

P —83 

P *= l0-» X 8*70 


Ceptudic index. 

n'o 13 

II 

w 

n'-iJ 


1 

P *=-6l 

P —07 

P «|0-M X 3 0* 

< 

Faoc index ... 

n'= Ifl 

n' = 24 




P =-fi3 
• 

P =-34 

















Taiii.b VIU.- C'omjnrisoH betuvrn north-out of Scotland group anti (I) Sorwcgiangroup and (2) Sweduh group at regard* the mean* of 
Btuture and crphalir index, and hrturen north-ratt of Scotland and Norwegian group at rtgardt face index and note index. 
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Table X .—Compariton behteen the nortk-eaU of Scotland group and the Soncegian 
group by the ehi-eqmrr Utt for ttature, cephalic index, face index, and hair colour. 


Chsxscter 

A* 

P 

n' 

Sutnnt. 

43 08 

\Q-* X 7 -46 

7 

Cephalic Index. 

14 4fl 

•01 

5 

Face index . 

1303 

•02 

« 

•Hair colour ... 

43-12 

10-» X 9-77 

3 


Table XI .—Comparioon between the north-eaet of Scotland group atul the Swedith 
group as regards stature, skull index and colour of hair (1) for the two groups 
taken as a whole and (2) for sections of the two groups which are alike as regards 
stature, skull index or hair etdour. 



Compariaon 
aa Tcgarda 
Stature. 

1 

Compariaon 
aa regarda 
Cephatie Index. 

Compariaon 
aa regarda 
Coloar of Hair. 


Utoupa aa a nholr ... 

10-n X 1-47 

•98 

lO-W X 3-32 

1 

iltottpa of uU peoptc ... 

— 

•93 

l0-« X 3-21 

i 

X 

Onmpa of ahart people. 

— 

•40 

lO-M X 1-72 

e 

(•roupa of long-headed people ... 

10 -« X 

— 

10-** X 1*12 

.2 





J 

a. 

5 

Oioupa of broad-beaded people 

lO-i* X 2-31 

— 

10-» X 1-30 


(Ifoupi at fatr-hairtd pn>ple 

10-'»X 210 

•M 

— 

1 

llroupa of daxlc-haiml people ... 

10-» X 2-17 

■65 

— 


n' 

7 

A 

4 
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Table XII.—<’om;>aruon at rtyanlt mhar of hair bettWH ihr wnihfott of !irotla»d, 
A ontay and SteeJen. The differences for Ihr. penentages of each colour httwero the 
Horth-east of Scotia,ul and Noncay and Suedm rrspecHrely arc given vith their 
corresponding probable errors. 



BUck. 

Dork Brawn. 

light 

Brown. 

Pair. 

Krd. 

ToUj 
Number 
\ of Ckoeo. 

Xoftli-oMt ot Sootlaixl... 

M7 

23-63 

45-70 

25-39 

4-10 

S12 


4-71 

35-71 

38-73 

19-31 

3*53 

1.274 

Diflcrrncr brtwren Xor- 
nny mad north-«ut of 
Scotland ... 

3-54 10-66 

• 

l2-06il-65i»-97il-73 

6-081:1-44 

0-57 xO-68 


Swrdm. 

0-81 

■ 

2i 48 

76-30 

2-32 

44.900 

I>iflcmure betveen Swe¬ 
den and north-Mat of 
Scotknd . 

0-36±0-S7 

47-85x1-24 

00-00 xl-3o| 

1 

l-78±0-45j 

— 


Table Xlll.—Comparwon as regards eye-colour behceen the ,u)rth-easl of Scotian,K 
Aonroy and Sweden. The differences between the north-east of Scotia,ul and 
Norway and Sweden respettieely are ghen with their (Orresponding probable errors. 



Dark. 

Medium. 

l-^tht. 

Total 
Number 
of Caao*. 

North-mat of Scotland . 

23-29 

50-78 

28-03 


Norway... ... . 

11-80 

21-00 

67-20 

1.274 

IMflcsence between north-mot <W 
Scotland and Nomray 

— 

11-49-.1-28 

29-78 -1-61 

41-17 xl-75 

— 

Swedi-n. 

4-39 

28-88 

66-73 

44.U0t) 

IHlfetenoe between north-mat of 
Scotland and Sweden . 

18-9010-63 

21 90 xl-38 

40-7U±l-42 

— 
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Tablr XIV. ComparinoH at rrgardt profile of note between the north-east of 
Scotland and Norway. The diffrrrwe betKcen the percentages for each note type 
it given with its probable error. 



r 

iCretiUnmr 
ami Sinuona. 

• 

Concave. 

Cunves. 

Total 
Number 
of Caaco. 

Knrth-nut o( Sootlaml .. 

on-(jo 

3-13 

0-78 

SIS 

Norway. 


!n3i> 

7-77 


Utfferenoe between north-fwat of Scot¬ 
land and Norway .. 

27lfl -IBB 

20-l7±l-60 

0-00 iO-Hti 

— 






















Tabuc XV. Thf ftfquency-HUnbiUiont of tialurf, cephalic indee, ami face indrj for 812 male tmdical jitmienU, native* of tht 
norlh eatt of Scotland. The cUuae* are represented hy the mid-values of the class intervals .. 
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SOUTH INDIAN BLOW OUNS. BOOMERANGS, A.VD rROSSBOUl^. 
By James Hob.vf.i.i„ F.IJ«.. F.R-A.I.. late Director of Fisheries. Mailras. 


I With Pijite XXXV.] 


I.— South I.vdiax Blow-ouxs. 

So far a& I can osi'ertain, no comprehensive ilescription of the varietim of blow-gait 
met with in South Inilia has previously been published. The literature of the subject 
w scanty and fragmentary and is restricted to (a) a note published by Dr. N. Annanilale 
in IIKH) with a plate of illustrations (1, pp. i to iii), and (6) two nsferences in Sir. K. A. 
Thurston s Ciutr» and Tnhc* of SotttM India. The former deals solely with the intro¬ 
duced Bornean type of blow-gun uscil by the Labbai Muluimmadans of the eastern 
coastline of South India. Mr. Thurston reproduces this account without augmenta¬ 
tion (6, III, pp. 200-202); he also gives a short description of the blow-guns nml 
harpoon darts uscl in 3Ialabar for shooting fish (6, IV, pp. 128-129).^ Under the 
btwl of Muduvani, a trilie of hill cultivafoni in Coimbatore. JIalabar ami Travancore. 
he incidentally mentions that “ They kill, with a blow-pijw and dart, nuuiy small 
binls " (6, V, p. 98). The latter reference is apparently to the primitive form of this 
weapiin. in which the dart is a thin splint of bamboo (Fig..l, 4). In view of the 
great ethnological interest attaching to the subject, ami the rapidity with which 
weapons of this primitive character arc falling into ilisuse or being supplanted bv 
more effective forms adopted from the West, I has-e collected all the information 
now available into the present note. I may add thnt 1 became originally interested 
in the subject because I fouml that the blow-gun marksnlnn on the iMudm of some 
South Imluin streams held there an analogous jMMtion to the disciple of Izank Walton 
in Euro|>e. 

Three distinct ilescriptions of blow-gun are employed in fVinth Imlia. They 
comprise;— 

(1) .\ ]>lain reed tube and simple dart used by the wild jungle trilies found 
in the foreata of the .4uamalai Hills in Coimbatore district, and in 
those of the adjacent Travancore mouiiUins. The <!nrt consists of 
either a thin bamlioo .splint or of a short length of midrib from a leaf 
of the Induui sago-palm {Carynla urrtu), sharpened at one end and with 

‘ Hi« luithrr •Ulrment in this note that thtmr sit tned (nr killing bird* and small game U 
erronroua Ti>r>- am employtd exdunvely in shooting frtoh-watrr Ash. 
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a wa<l of cotton cloth or of silk cotton on the butt (Fig. I, 4). \Mth 
thue darts the Kodan and other jungle folk of the neighbouring hOl- 
forests are aocuKtomed to bring down equiircls and small birds. Some¬ 
times, instead of darts, clay pellets arc used. 

(;2) More elaborate weapon.** where the ilait is of hnrpnon form, with a stt'cl 
single-barbed head fitted loosely at one end of a short shaft, to which 
it w connt*cted by a long and thin coni, wound closely around the shaft 
liefore rxinibion fn»m the gun (Fig. I, 1 and 2). On the butt end is 



.0 6 . 

rro. I. 

I. A MAUiTAU nAaroux OArr aaAov ma rsa. 2. oin'An.s or mx aAJta^—a, thk 
ssAiT or umox obass «m: (, tuk sneat. BABaxn uamtoox axAn; c, rna mop-ukk 
WAS, m hasb aor rar rrtxau oowx ixnt tub cayity vrmix tub beau or tub smait. 
X uixom'iitXAL sBimux tbbovom tbb MBAn or tub sBArr saowtxo tub obuqvr 
rBxroBATiox Tmuutin wnuTf tbb cnao m pabsbo. 4. a xAuab iiuiwh>cx uabt 
wrra A CUOTB WAO TUBBAUBO ox tub BCTT BXO. 5. THE BAMB BBroBB TBB WAl> M 
TUBBAUBD OB. 8. TUB BABBEO UABT rSKl> BY THB rCBAt-HI BAnABS. 


a wad of cloth, a mop of threads or a tapered cylinder of {Hth. This 
variety b widely spread throughout the inland parts of Travnneore, 
Cochin, Coimbatore and South Malabar for shooting fish in streams 
and ponds. 
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(3) On tho east coast, prinoipaUy in the coastal region of the districts of 
Tanjorc and Raninad. wooden blow-guns arc largely employed by 
Muhammafiana to shoot snukll binls. The missile in this case is 
invariably a clay pellet. 

For masons that will become clear as we proceed, it is probable that the first 
only is of purely indigenous origin, and that the last has been introduced from 
Indonesia. 

V^ith reganl to the SlalayaU variety some doubt exists. )ly own u{Hnloii 
inclines to condder it as being of mixed origin, primarily derived from the Kadar 
type, anil Hub(«e<|uently modifie«l by acqiuuntance ac<iuired of the introduced form 
as used on the east coast. 

The Kadars, who seem to be the principal asen of the simple form of blow-gun 
firing a bamboo splint dart, are a wild tribe of mixed origin, but undoubtedly with 
a strong negroid strain in their ancestry, a< shown, for example, moat \'i\'idly in the 
photograph of a Kadar man at p. 13, V’ol. Ill, of Thurston's tWfe* attd Tribes of 
South India. These people inhabit a rugged mountainous region at the junction of 
the north Travancore mountains with the Atutmalai and Upper Paini Hills. The 
massif here is one of the most inacoeseibie places in Southern India. The occurrence 
of blow-guns of simfile type in such a region, associated with a tribe in which frizzly 
hair and a broad negroid nose are met with, suggests that this weapon is a sundval 
of very ancient times and of a former ethnic connection with the )Ialay Peninsula 
anti Borneo, where the jungle tribes iwe blow-guns with darts of nearly similar form. 
It is noteworthy, however, that the weapon is more highly evolved and specialized 
among these tribes than among the Indian Kadars, the point being poisoned and 
the barrel of the gun either double, i.r.., on inner tube encased in an outer one as 
custoniar}' generally among the jungle tribei of the Malay Peninsula, or of two 
grooved half-tubes of wood bouiul together, a.s used by certain Negrito tribes in 
Pahang in Malaya (1, p. i), or of tubes boretl from solid woollen bars as in North 
Borneo (5), The Kadar gun and dart are, therefore, the more primitive, and 
may date back to a time when a Negroid or Negrito race occupietl Bouth India and 
the Malay Peninsula. 

I have receivcil samples of Kadar blow-guns ami darts from three indcpcmlent 
source*, all, however, from the .knamalai Hills, situated within the southern section." 
of the Ooimbatore and Malabar Districts of 8outh India—from ilr. C. R. T. Uongreve, 
of Castlecroft Estate, in the Anamalais, and from the Fortwt Rangers of 
Punachi and Tunakadavu through the courtesy of Mr. 51. F. Bridge, District Forest 
Officer of South Coimbatore.. Mr. Congreve obtained his specimens from Kadars 
working on his estate. HU information was that the use of the blow-gun has become 
extinct among the eastern Anamalai Kadars within recent years; the memnr}’ of its 
manufacture ia still strong and has enabled them to make the specimens which 
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Mr. Congreve has forwarded. This gentleman further states: “.\s far as I can ascertain 
they used the blow-pipe for killing small birds and nothing else. They use the stone¬ 
bow for the same purpose. I do not think they even went in for hunting anything 
bigger than small birds in this part of the world, aa there is very little game of any 
sort other than elephants and bison in the heavy jungle inhabited by the Kadars, 
and, from what I have seen of them, they are useless as shikaris and have no notion of 
tracking, which shows that they have never taken up shikar as a means of getting 
food. They I'atch such animals as the mongoose, tree-cat, jungle-fowl, etc., by 
means of figure-of-four traps set in small heilges mode of jungle growth with gaps 
in them, in which they set the traps, but they never, as far as 1 know or have been 
able to ascertain, try to shoot such animals, contenting thenuelvm with shooting 
small birds only. 

“ The 3Iu]lai Mulscra, Muduvan apd a few Kadars who li\'e in a game country 
down round Perambukolara and in Tra\'ancore, on the other hand, go in for shooting 
game with gims, and douUlrtx l*fore the advent of such weapons kilted their game 
irith some other wapon.” That this inference is well-founded is substantiated by 
31r. Thurston’s statement in 1909 (G, V, p. 98) that the Mudu%‘ars “ loll with a blow¬ 
pipe and dart many small birds.” Taken together and in conjunction with those 
to be mentioned lielow, these statements are imlications of the rapid changes in . 
primitive usages in active progress at the present day among the jungle tribes in the 
hill districts, where tea plantations have now become numerous; the inducement of 
good wages attracts these wild folk to the estates, where contact with civiliration 
S 4 x>n has its usual destructive effect u{ion many of their distinctive customs. 

The Forest Ranger of Punochi. who has had specimens of blow-guns made by 
Kadorsi livng witlun his range, which lies due south of the PoUachi planting district, 
where Mr. Congreve lives, reports that these weapons are not now in use there. 
The length »»f the guns, he states, varied between 6 and 7 feet, with a diameter from 
j to i inch. (The .specimen received from him is n length of tubular reed 6 feet 
GJ inches long, with a bore of | inch.) The tlarts are made of split bamboo, with 
wads of cloth on the butt ends. He adds, they used this for killing birds and small 
squirrels that were very close to them.” 

The Ranger of Tunakadavu, situated about 24 miles west of PoUachi. states 
that the Kialars u.se the blow-gun to shoot squirreU and small birds, but he gix’es the 
length as 4} feet, with a bore of | inch. The specimen received from him U actuoUy 
4 feet 5} inches long, with a bore of | inch, which seems the normal inside diameter 
of the tube. This officer has forwarded both clay peUeta atul short bamboo splint 
darts as the missiles used, ami he states specifically that both are used at the present 
day. The {adlets ore of unbaked clay, just under { inch in diameter, the dart.s 
being from 3 to 4 inches in length. 

Apart from the positive evidence of the Forest Ranger of Tunakadavu, which 
in itself is conclusive, the validity of the reproductions of blow-guns ami darts supplied 
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by Mr. (.’ongrevr and th«r Forest Kan^r of Punachi. os teatimony to the former wide 
range of this weapon among the Kadarx. receives strildng corroboration from an 
account furnished to me prior to the receipt of these recent exam|>l«s by my friend 
Mr. L. A. Cammuule, Chief Presidency MagUtmte, Madras. Mr. Cammiade stated 
that some twenty-five years ago, when at Pundi in the Upper Palni Hills, he was 
informed that blow-guns were in use {not by Kndais) in the adjacent Travancore 
mountain.^. Two specimens were brought to him. Kach was made of a stout teed 
alKtut Ji feet long that had been straightened by fire. He is. however, unable to 
give the name of the tribe usng them. He added. ** iVn old forest ranger told me 
that be hntl .seen similar ones in use among the Kadirs of the Anomalai mountains. 
He said the KMirs used darts nuule fn>m the rib of the frond of the sago-palm and 
put wa<Ls of silk cotton at the butt enil of the ilart<. According to him. the darts 
were aliout a finger long and were used for shooting doam squirrels." * 

The modem guns vary between and (U feet in length, with a bore of about 
J inch ; the>' arc mode from reeds of the genus Orhlandra, common in the Trav'ancore 
and Coimbatore forests. There is no ornamentation on the barrel, and, as in the 
case of those seen by Mr. Cammiade, they occasionally show signs of having been 
subjected to the influence of fire in the straightening process. 

All the darts obtained are made fmm thin splints of bamboo. They are about 

1 inch in diameter, varying in length from 3 to 6J inches. Those supplied bv the 
Forest Ranger of Punachi show on attempt at unilateral barbing at a distance of 

2 inches from the point, where a shallow nick has been made as shown in Fig. 1, 6. 
running three-quarters round the shaft. The points in all three instances show signs 
of having been passed through a flame to harden them. 

The terms in use by the Kadars for the blow-gun and its projectiles are as 
follows :— 

Blow-gun •. .. .. Odai uthal {“ Blowing ree<l.*’ i.e.; blow-tube). 

The bamboo dart .. .. iiutufol atnbu Bamlxiu arrow "). 

The clay pellet .. ,. K<dimnnnu ffumlu (“ Black-earth ball "). 

.iVll these terms arc ordinary* Tamil words and are purely descriptive, as will bo 
seen from the literal translation given aliove. 1 consider it probable that they arc 
not the original Kadar names, and are niendy the descriptive Tamil equU*alents useil 
in conversation iietween Kadars and the Tamil-spealdng forest officers who luive 
gleaned the information here given. 

MTiat may be tenued the Malayali type of bluw-guu as it is in tise almost exclu¬ 
sively by the people of Malabar, Travancore, and Cochin, presents a host of variations 
in detail that surely connotes usage over a very lengthy jieriod and a high antiquity 
for its invention. It is used excliuavely for shooting fish. The only other instance 
of the blow-gun being used for this |mrpose is that quoted by Ling Roth (after 
Burbridge) of the MumU of Borneo striking fish “ with unerring certainty with arrows 
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from m sumpitan even at more than a foot below the surface of the water " (6, p. 184). 
There is, however, no close connection between the two, for the Murut dart is simple, 
whilst that of the Malavali is of harpoon form, wholly unique and confined strictly 
to South India. 

In its simplest form (1^. 2, 7), as empluyeri by the poorest classes of users, the 
^(alayali blow-gun, or TmnhitSa, is made exactly on th&Kadar type. 

r ' - • 

8 . 





no. i. 


7-11. vAoiants ur ma xiJLsTAU bluwhscs iiimau.su ts tbs roim or me uut^-rtara. 

7 IS A roAis SKai) Tvaa wrraotrr isv Moirraruci auuku. is 8 the MucmiiRra m a 
ouc or CUCO-5CT snKU.; ixO rrm Tt’aaaii oirr or wood, is Tararar ruaa; wntLE ix 
lU Axu II THE Axxrux MormriBCB is acn-T ur or mevexal latkbs or nexaxu 
ntnrn rAivrxii over. ™e bctt exu or that DEnc*rEi> tx 11 is orxaiiextei> with 

EAXM or TEU.OW A.SU REti OX ELACK. THE EARHEtS or AU. THE ABOVE ABE HAbX 
niUM TUX STEMS or the Ibt EERO. 

• 

.\ reeil (tla. Mai., CWai. Tamil *= Ochlamira spp.) of suitable length and straight- 
news is sought in the neighbouring forest. If one pi’rfcctly straight bo found it is 
taken home and dried thoroughly by filling it with dry river sand. If none quite 
straight ia obtainable, the best is selecteil and straightened by either of two processes. 
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The first U by the aid of fire. In thie cose the crooked section u anointed and soaked 
with coco-nut or castor or other cheap oil and then straightened over a fire by 
bending. This done, the whole tube is, as usual, filled with dry sand to extract the 
moisture remaining and dry it in proper shape. 

If, however, the whole length of the reed is slightly curved and not merely Itent 
at one or, maybe, two definite points, then the straightening is done by splitting the 
reed lengthwise \-ery carefully into two equal longitudinal halves, reversing these 
end for end and reuniting them by the edges with mucilage obtainwl usually from the 
glue-tree {Diosj^ros emhrgopteru). \M>en this method is adopted it become^ necessary 
to wiiul a spral bandage soaked in the some kind of gum around the whole length of 
the tube in order to keep the two gummed edges in contact while drying and to 
prevent the tube cracking subseiiuently. 

This bandage is also very commonly adopted m certain districts {e.g., Pulghat) 
even when the reed has not been split and reunited. In others the tube is used in 
its nake<l original condition, particularly in places where reeds are abundant or the 
users very poor. Nowadays the bandaging is done usually with long, narrow strips 
of mull cloth (muslin) by people called Kunippans. who are the lacquer workers of the 
ilistrict. 

In Palghat Taluq it is the general custom to add a built-up ridge or ring rouml 
the tube, composed of numerous layers of gum-soaked cloth stripe, a short distenoe 
beyond the mouth of the gun, to form a mouthpiece against which to r4t the lips 
when blowing out the «lart (Kg. 2. 10 and II). ^\^^en the gun is dry the Palghiit 
lacqucrer gives an initial coat of point over the cloth bandaging of the gun, and when 
this too is dry, applies a coat of black over the whole length, finally ornamenting 
10 or 11 bche* of the butt enil with a pattern of fine lines of red and yellow lacquer 
(or jmint) acconling to his fancy and skill. Fig. 2. 11, represente a typical cxamiile 
of this decoration. 

In many cases a metal hook (Fig. 3. 11) is attached to the mnxzle end to serve 
as a retrieving hook wherewith to pick up the harpoon line out of the water. This 
hook may either be bouml to the muzzle with wire or twine or by being soldered to n 
band of thin metal, usually brass, fitted aroimd the muzzle. 

In the extreme south of Hlalabar (Tirur and neighbourhood), a trumpet-shaped 
mouthpiece tumwl out of a block of wood (Fig. 2. 9) is slipped over the oral end of 
the tube. If the tube be lacquered, this mouthpiece is also similarly treated {ride a 
specimen in the Madras Museum); the tube anti mouthpiece arc also frequently 
used without any wrapping or painting. . 

Another variety of mouthpiece is seen among the blow-guns made by Mlku- 
ruppam at Olavanna and Ponivaniia, village* in Calicut taluq, who occasionally cut 
out a circular disc of coco-nut shell, with a central perforation, and fit tliis on the 
oral end of the gun (Fig. 2. 8). At Ponnani 1 also heard of a tin disc being similarly, 
used as a mouthpiece. An with other details of this interesting Malavoli weapon. 
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great variety in the form of the tnuuthpieco prevaik in the diflerent localitiM where 
it ia in use. 

Siilc by fflde with gmia made from rewb are to l)c found, particulariy in localitiea 
iitiir the coaot, a more elaborate form made of wood by the local curpenten. Thi* 
variety ia foMhioned on the same principle aa thoae reed guns mode by splitting and 
reuniting two longitudinal halve* of a reed stem. Two Icngtlis of wood of the requisite 
length are taken. Luch is grooved on the inner aide in semicircular manner, great 
care being taken to keep the gauge luiiform. The outside is suiubly rountled. 
Finally, the two half tubes are glued together by their edges to form a cylinder. To 
keep them safely in juxtaposition the whole length of tho tube is spirally bouml 
with a wrapping that may consist of cloth, bark or animal membrane. A mouth¬ 
piece of any of the forms mentioned may or may not bo added at the faru'v of the 
owner. Nearly always these WTapped wooden guns are paintc<l Wack. Thev 
may or may not have a lac<)uered pattern of red and yellow lines on the 
butt.* 

When the wrapping is not of cloth it is usually of the bast of one of the lianvans 
{chUa, XIal. = Ficus Isicla) dip|)ed in gum made from the juice of fsnwhingo, or 
f)auachikka, the fruit of J)iiuipgr<M nnbn/ojilrris (Panachi, Mai.). One .s{iecimen 
obtained at Valapad in the extreme south of Malabar, and said by the owner to !» 
extremely old—a heirloom in tho family—was wrapped in what appears to be strips 
.»f the intestine of some anin»l, probably a goat (Fig. 3, 13). It had no mouthpiece, 
but liad a retrieving hook soldered to one side of a metal band around the muzzle. 
Usually these wooden guns are thicker at the oral extremity than at the muzzle. 
.\ unique example showing this m extreme degree is in the Cochin State Museum, 
Trichur; as it was given to the Museum by the ex-Raja, it may l»e considered as tho 
most elaborate example in existence of tho Malayali blow-gun-a weapon maile for 
Royalty (Fig. 3. 12). The length of the barrel is 5 feet G inches, the diameter of tho 
liore IG mm. From the butt, which is enclosed in a turned brass cap. the Iwrrel 
tapers from a diameter of 42 mm. to 24 nmi. The form of the brass cap or mouth- 

• The blov-aun used hy the InHisiw «t( tin* rp|«rr Amazons rogiuo of Sonth America is almost 
UlcntUwl in detail with such form*, as will he arm from the following graphb diacription given by 
H. W. Bates In liu faacinating A'atsrolisl uw Oe Rim .tmomas (2n<l edition, pp. .•»»-», |f«W). 
Ho saysIt is generally 0 or 10 foot long, and k mado of two separate lengths of atK>d each 
scooped out so as to form onc-hslf of the tniw. To do thk with the ncctasary ac«-uracy rnimrea 
an ennrmiiua amount of patient labour, and eonsidenble mechaukal ability, tho tool* used bring 
simply the inckor teeth of the Plica and Outla. The two half-tulxa when llnkhed are «xumj 
together by a reo' oloso and tight spirally wound strapping, coiuristing of lung flat strips of 
.Iseitirs. or the wood of the climbing palm-tree; and the whole k smearrtl altcrwird* with black 
wax. the production of s Hrlipona bee. The pipe tapers towards the muzzle, and a cup-shaped 
mouthpiece, msilr of wo«l. k fittetl in the broad ewL A fnU-sized /sinhaiana k heavy, and 
iwn only Iw used by an adult Imiian who haa had groat practice. The young lads losm to shoot 
arilh smaller and lighter tnlKa.” The darts, buwevtT, bear no mtemlttanoo to the 3Ialayali furm, 
Miig made from palm kaf-stalks snd winged with silk.-ottoo; the rrermhUnce k thcrrfoio to tlm 
K4dar form of dart. 

VOU UV. 
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picct: ia shown in Fig. 3, 12. Tlio suit* omumeutatinn is phiin tumi'*! cirruUr riilgif>. 
Tin- muzzle with its retrieving hook is seen nt Fig. 3, 14. 

The barrel is formwi of two half-tubes of hard wood glueil together and bound 
spirally with strips of fibre, (minted black. It is much heavier than usual, though 
by no means so heavy as many of the guns used on the East Coast, de<Hrribed below. 

Jlost of these wooden guns are maile of a hanl, dark-eolouml wooil ; in Calimt 
taluq, 1 am informed that the tube is maile from the wooil of the ureca (lolm. 

The ilart used shows little variation iu form. It consists of a woisleu shaft 
1»J(» to 17(» mm. long, a steel or iron single-barbed heail about Wl nxm. in length, a 
long carefully-twisteil cord connecting the two. ami a wad of threads, cloth or pith 
at the butt eml of the shaft (Fig. 1. 1 and 2). 

The Molayali terms for ita m?veml jiarta are as follow: — 

Pomfii, yoHlhti and ulithamlu = the sluifl of the dart, which b1*«i acts as a 
float. 

IHi = both the dart as a whole and also the barbe*! steel heuil. 

Kotuppu ami pnduppu — the wad nt the butt end of the pomps. 



IS. A VERY MASSIVE WUODES ELOW-OL'K IX THE TMrMI'a Mt'SEl'M. COCMTX. TOE KITT 
EKii B Exi'ASED i.x A Tt'RXSO BRASS Murmrm'R cAr. the barrel is srioALLT 
wBAPrai* WITH NTtun or rtsBE. paixtbu black.* IS. ax olo buiw-ocx raoM valapao. 

sorm MAIABAR, MADE OP WOOD AXIl RPIRALLY WRAITEIl WITU AXIMAI. NEMHRAXE. 

14. THE RKTR1K\'IMI H«S)K OX THB MVZZI.K OF THE TRH'MrH BtOW-Or.X. 

The shaft of the dart is made of various materials in different liM'ulities. The 
princi|iai are : (<i) The side twigs of the spiny bnmlKio, BamhuMS amndiaocta (Jlnl. 
muUts iU). in Palghat; (h) areca (lalm wood in Shertelly taluq of Tm%'Rncore; and 
(c) the stem of lemon grass in South Malabar. M*hatever be used must lie light, or else, 
as in North Travancore, it must have a (alh wml added in onler that the shaft shall 
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float in wat«T umi go indicate either the course of the womulwl fish or the position 
of the barbed hea<l if the dart bos missed it* mark. 

The wail on the butt of the shaft in Palj^t talui] is formed of a mop of short 
cotton threaiLs mixed with some thicker wwdlen ones ; rwl and yellow threads ere 
used, as these are said to be more easily seen in the water. I am by no means con\'ince<l 
with this exjdanation. as elsewhere (Calicut taluq, etc.) white threaiLs are employed, 
the reamm given bir thw colour Iwing the same as in Palghat for red anil yellow. 

This wad is nttacheii to the shaft in Paiglint by one. of two different methods ; 
either the threails are tied across their mid-length within a shallow groove encircling 
the end of the shaft ami the lower part rcflecteil upwards to form the mop, or else 
a conical pit is excavateil in the end of the butt, and a hole mmlc obliquely from the 
bottom of this |»it to a point on the outside of the shaft three-quarters of an inch 
from the butt end (Fig. 1,2 and 3). The proximal end of the harpoon coni is possetl 
througli the centre of a mop of threads, a knot being made on the end to prevent it 
pulling through. By pulling on the cord the base of the mop is drawn within the 
conical pit in the butt of the shaft and secured there by a hitch made after passing 
the coni twice round the shaft. 

In Ponunui and to the south (Chetway, Valapad, etc.) the wad is frequently of 
several dLsc-shMjHsl layers of cotton cloth naileil thniugh the wmtrc into the head of 
the shaft. 

In certain parts of North Travancore, adjoining the south boundary’ of CVichin 
State, an interesting variation is found, where a ta{M-ring cylindrical plug of the pith 
of thrupulu takes the place of a threail or cloth wiul. This plug is from 1 to I J inches 
long, the distal and Upereil e.xtremity truncate, into which the shaqafneil butt of 
the woollen shaft is driven. The shaft itself is cut from the stem of the areca palm, 
acconling to the information 1 have receixTsl. 

The use of a pith jdug or wa«l in ports of Travancore is |wrticularly interesting, 
as the same plan Hp}>eani to he employed in the .Malay Peninsula, where Knocker 
(4, p. 2»V) describes the darts nseil by the Orang Bukit aborigines of Sungei I'jong 
as mode from the hanl stem of a gras* " (tf, the lemon gnixs stem usetl at I’hetwav) 
“ fitteil with a conical piece of pith." However, in addiUon. a wall of » wool ” U* 
used by these forest trib« of the 5UUy PeninsuU, an ailiUtion not employed in 
Travancore. A pith wad is abo attached to the head of the dart in some x-arietii^s 
found in Borneo (.5. p. 18<J). 

The form of the liarhed head never varies. It consists of a slender cylindrical 
shaft expandeil at the base to i>ermit of a conical hollow being worked in the eml. and 
of a single-wingeil l»arb to oue side of an attemuite and very sharp point (Fig. I, 2 b). 
The foraard eilge of the liarb is groiuul to razor-blade keennew. The distal end of 
the wooden shaft of the dart ia made bluntly cimicol to fit into the hollow at the 
bosi- of the barbell head sufficiently loosely to U-come detachcil when an^hing l>e 
struck. Tlic harpoon coni conneiting the two is very carefully maile and is Umicl 

*2 
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at intervok to preserve it. The tanning material employed ia the juice of tum/talamiai, 
otherwise knomii as panacMnffa and panachikka, 

^^’hen the dart is inserted in the gun this line is wound tightly and evenly arnoml 
the wooden sliaft, leaving no slack (Pig. 1,1). 

Sighting U done with the right eye, and then, moving the head while kcejang 
the arms steady, the mouth is brought up to the gun and the dart expellei] by a strong 
sharp puff. 

Boys practice aiming with a plantain (banana) stem os their target; the stem 
is soft and does not blunt the dart barb. 

Ijocal futvjr.—The u-sc of the Malaj'ali blow-gun has n territorial range coinciding 
approximately vrith that of the Malnyali language, except that it does not appear 
at the present time to extend north of the Calicut taliiq, while, conversely, it extends 
some distance eastwards into the Tamil district of Cmmbatore through the Palghut 
gap—the highway of communication between the Tamil and 3Ialayali peoples. 
Trivandrum and Vaikom mark appreximately its southern limit, Calicut taluq ita 
northern. On the east the Eastern ghauts form the limiting boundary except at the 
Palghat gap, where there ia an extension caatward-s into the Palghat taluq, and where 
it is in genera) employment. 

In no locality is this form of blow-gun used except for shooting fish. Its use is 
not reetricted to any caste or section of the population; all those who eat fish use it, 
but more for sport than as a means of livelihood. Usually Muhammadans (Mappillos) 
take most interest in this weapon, the sporting instinct being stronger with them than 
among Hindus. 

It is used neither on the coast nor on tlic main backwaters; chiefly along the 
banks of clear streams, pools and tonka. 

The murrcis {Ophioc^rphalidai) are said to be the chief fishes shot, as they lutve 
the habit of fre<iuently coming to the surface of the water, where the tronblc caused 
by refraction can be ignored when aiming. The sportsman will sit for hours at the 
siilc of a tank, patient and immobile, aith his blow-gun in rrarlmess, waiting for a 
fish to rise ; usually he “ fire* ” without taking conscious aim, so I am tokl. The 
Grey Mullets (MuffilidtP) and the Ptnrl-.spot (Etropltuf paralrnMt) arc other fish 
sometimes shot with the blow-gun. 

In most localities the use of the blow-gun is much more restricted than formerly; in 
a few years it will be a forgotten art in many places. A cross-bow, shooting a harpoon 
dart similar to tliat mied in tliis form of blow-gun, is supplanting it as being more 
effective, just as the catapult is ousting the bli>w-guu for shooting birds on the East 
Coast. 

The East Coast blow-gun (Sut^uthim in Tamil)* b invariably made of wood*; 
the missile is a clay pellet. It U used for shouting small birds, and appears to l>e 

* As the uam sajr. this n the nanir usnl in Singapore and Penang, there nan therefore be 
UtUe doobl that it ia the Tamil mxierina of tfumpilam, the Malay term for the blonr-gun. 

' Brao* tnblng baa been tried *a a ■ubstituto. but it ia cundcmiiad aa tMetmu. aa it it too liable 
to btrome lient. , 
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employed for this puriKwe almost entirely by 3Iuhutumada»L-«. In Tanjore. however. 
Mr. 8. Soniasundaram Pillai, M.L.l’., informs me it was formerly used (and probably is 
to the present iky) by pigeon rearers of all caste* to scare away stranger birds. 
Its range, so far as 1 have beer/ able to determine it, extenik along the whole of the 
seakiard of Ramnad and Tanjore districts and thence north along the Coromandel 
coast wherever Muhiumnadou centres exist. It i» i>artionlarly cuiumun at Kilokarai, 
Tomii, Timpolakudi, Negapatam and Nagore, and again at Pullcat, 27 miles north 
of Madras, the most northerly point to which it has been traced as yet. 

Two varieti« are seen, one made by boring a tube through a solid length of 
timber; the other fashionwl of two longituilinal halves, each with a semi-cylindrical 
groove on the inner face, the two halves being glued together m the same way as the 
halves of a wooden lead-pencil cylinder. The former arc imported almost entirely 
from Singapore and Penang; many of the latter also come from the same pkces, 
but a certain number are made locally, especially at Tondi, Negapatam and Nagore, 
by local carpenters. The single-piece wooden blow-gun is seldom made in India, 
but I have seen om* example ami the tools and appliances used in making it at Tondi. 
in Ramnail District. Those who bring the solid form of gun from Singapore state 
that they buy them from Chinese traders. Thi'se particular guns are most highly 
wteemeil as being particularly strong and 8er>'iceable. Usually they are dccorateil 
both at the muxxle ai>d at the butt with inlaid white metal ornamenUtiun in hand¬ 
some cxinventional jintteni.*. .\ very fine example for wliich the owner said he 
ha«l paid forty ru{)ees (thirty more probably!) wa* shovni me at Kilakarai; the 
scheme of decoration is reproduceil in Fig. t. The local |icople believe the metal to 
be leail and use this in the rough imitations they produce; it is, however, pure tin. 
brighter and more lustrous when polished than lead, and harder. In making this 
inky, as imitated at Kilakarai and Nagore, the jmttern is first marked on the barrel 
and then gougeil out to the requisite depth ; when finished, molten leml is run into the 
IMttern. The lengths of the solid imported guns vary considerably, ranging from 
5 feet 8 inches to « fwt 9 inches. The home-made one* composed of two half-tul>es, 
seen at Tondi and Tinipakkudi. run considernbly longer, the four mf<aauml being 
resjiectively fi feet 11 inches. 7 feet. 7 feet inches, and 7 feet 0 inches. The greater 
length of these kttcr is obviously due to the cane with which barrels mado 
<m till*, principle can be oonstrucleil as comjiared with those bored from the 
solid. 

The external diameter of the butt end variisi between 25 and 30 non that of 
the muzzle 19 to 23 mm. The Iwre averagiw 14 mm. in diameter, varying within 
slight limiU. 

In weight there arc still wider dilTenmce*. due nminly to the amount of metal 
inky present. In the example figured the butt end is covered entindy with metal, 
hiding the wood completely; this exam|>le weighed 5J lbs. The dkmeter at the 
butt was 25 mm.; at the muzzle 20 mm., the bore throughout being 14 mm. Thuv 
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other reprisentiitive guns weighed n«pective|y 3 lbs., 3J Ihs. and ^ III* * Tlie greater 
port of this weight is due to the fact that the buU end for a distenec of from 35 to 
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I*H» mill. conxMtK of .*( 011(1 lead (or liii), pierced with u Iwre continuniiit with that of 
the wooden part of tlie barrel. The wood iUtclf is of a heavy chararter, that of the 
Eun» iHired from the !«Jid and imported from the Straita Settlements lieinv of u dark 
red wood, apparently that of a palm. 

Theae pirw are fre(|uently provided with a idngle ninht placed af a distance of 
about I3() mm. from the mu27.le. raually a piece of wax Li need for this purpose, a* 
it can be moulded by the heat of the finp*i>> to the m|uUite height whenever the gun 
in to be uoed. .Vt Tondi, I wa» told that it ia customary to em<>ar the sight with the 
blood of the first bird killed to ensure ** good luck." In one I noticed a metal pin 
liad been sulistituted for the a’ax eight, flay is also employed, and in one fine example 
seen at Tinipalakudi the sight consisted of a large paste ruby set in silver and attarhiHl 
to the luinvl by an encircling silver harwl. The mure expert marksmen do not use 
a sight, stating that they do not rwjuire one. as they can take an alignment over the 
distal end of the tula*, aiming a little h«*low the objivt. .At S.’i feet their aim is 
acenrate ; a rangi* of 4t» feet appears to be about the limit. *Somc men iN<come very 
expert and make a living during the season by shooting small binls, of which they 
may shoot a down or even more within an hour. To expel tho pellet with sufficient 
force to stun a hinl at this distance requires the cxjienditurc of ctinHidcrable force. 
The luirrcl is ucx*aKiunally lengthened by adding load at one end by those who from 
long practice timl themselves able to blow the pellets tlirough with ease; the longer 
the barrel the more accurate Is the aim, but with each increase in length the greater 
elTort is called for to pru|K*l the pellet. 

The Kilakarai users of the blow-gun generally support the barrel with one hand 
at a distance of 15 to IH inches from the mouth, the other hand supporting it close to 
the mouth (M. XXXV, Fig. 2). .At Tondi, on the contrary, the custom U to hold 
the gun with both hamU close to the nuaith (PI. XXXV, Fig. 1). the manner 
ciisttiiuary in Ilorneo and South .America and also in Slalabar. 

From the character of the decoration—its conventionalized phyllomorphic 
de.sign -and more (larticulariy from the fact that a "sight " is preoent. it .Hcenta 
certain tluit these highly-decximted boreil-out htow-guns havt* Isvn made in Borneo; 
the .style of the decoration is prccist>ly that employed by certain tribes in that island, 
and the Boniran blow-gun Is, so far as I can ascertain, the (*uly one provided with a 
idght. The fact that these guns are obtained through the intenuediary of fhinnie 
traders (or Bugis, aeconling to Dr. Aniuindale) falls into line with this ronrimdun; 
these men |M*netrate everywhere into the interior of the islands of Indonesia to Iwrter 
for anytiiing, however trivial, that they know bos value in the eyea of one or other 
of the many races represented in the floating population of Singapore atul the other 
I'nqMiriu of the Kast. The locally-made gun-s of two grooved piccei of wwhI glued 
together are fa-xhioned m this way because, so far as 1 can judg«. carpenters 

who make them seldom have the skill or the uistruments necessary to bore a tube 
sufficiently tnie through a long length of wooil. To meet the difficulty the plan 
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empl.iywl in Malnlmr of half-urnovin^ two friecwi of wikkI, and derived primitively. 
I believe, from the custom of splitting a nlighUy-cmoked re«»l into two lunKitudinat 
hah-rs and of mensing them before rejoining by the e<lge». has been fulluwe<l with 
improvement*. The whole tube w more maMix-e than the Malay one, and. in oitler 
Ui approximate in appearaiMN* to that of the Bom«-an wlid barrel, the two half tubes 
used m the imitation form may even be tonguwl and grooved on the edge* so that, 
when glue<l together, they may mlhere sufficiently firmly to need no strengthening 
such as the MaUvalU remjrt to by spindly Undaging the barrel with strijia of cloth, 
bark or animal membrane. In some nues a baml of brass is fittc<l on for security at 
the butt etui and at the muzzle, ami sometimes a third one is fitted at mid-length. 

fftlier methods of kre[Hug the two halves in {sadthm not uncommonly practiswl 
are to sew a h-ather jacket on the barrel (Tirupalakudi and Pulicat) or to s^*e it with 
hard twisted cord (Tondi and Tirupalakudi). At Tondi an ailditional precaution 
WM seen in some cases, where hard wmxlen pins were inserted at intervals apart of 
ft mchc* on alternate aides of the tube, pegging the two halves together. 

The precise methtxl of strengthening the tube as a precaution against damage 
depends largely on the predilection and sknil of the local carpenter or of the owner— 
the custom varies even locallv. 

Occasional examples of the solid-bore blow-gun made in India are to be met 
with, Init they are very rare, chiefly because few Indian car|>enterH hax-e cither the 
knowledge or the skill, and to a less extent on account of the greater cost as compaml 
with the nearly equally efficient two-part barrel. At Toiuli. a Mimll seaport on 
Palk Bay. where there is a considrmhie settlement of Labboi Sluhammailans, I was 
fortunate to meet a Labhai carpenter who mmle l*«th forms of barrel. He told me 
that the great majority that he made wen* of the comitnntul form; if the buyer was 
prepared to pay enough he was prepored to bore a Urrel out of the solid. He showed 
me one of the latter and also bitjught out the appliance* he used in Inring the tulic. 
As shown in Fig. a. It; and 17, this consists of an upright beam fixe<l finidy in the 
ground, and of several brackets with apertures in the centre t<i hold both the liar of 
wood to be homi and the long auger used for the purpose. The wooden l>ar was first 
squared with precision, then the angles were reducwl etinally to such an extent that 
the l>nr may revolve within the apertures of three liraekets which are screwed verticallx' 
one above the other to one fare of the ui»right beam or post, Koch bracket is of tw.* 
piec*a», with a holf-cirrlo cut out of the op{)ose<l edges, the whole foshionerl somewhat 
after the style of the two planks usetl in the ancient “ stocks " (Fig. 6), Tlie tuln- is 
bore.1 out from belou! by means of an auger as long as the barrel to la* borwl. .Vs n 
consequence it U invert«l. the point Uing tumwi iipwanl. The shajs- is us show n 
III Fig. r», 17. For some inches lielow the peculiarly-shnpe.1 point the steel shaft is 
ban«l-*hajM><], this merge* into a s|Hral of about the same length, ami then Conn.’s 
another thort length, square in section, to which is wchlwl wveral feet of iron rwl. 
terminating in a Urge « eye.” Tlirough this » eye " a wooden bar is r«sserl to serve 
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u h«jd!e. When all is reaily the wooilen bar to be bored ia.clainped within its 
braoketa; the auger ia similarly clamped and the end of the wooden bar bronght 
down upon the point of the auger. One man now miuate on the groimd Knlding the 
auger handle firmly, while a second slowly rm-olvcs the wooden bar, pressing its end 
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with gentle but finn pmuiire agaiiuti the auger. Tlie latter ia not rotated. An 
the perforation of the bar procee<b<, adjustment of the liamping brackets has to be 
made from time to time. The work w extremely trslious and «b\T<nu>ly necessitates 
the greatest of care to obtain a straight aixi perfectly true bom. .\t Tinipalakudi. 
an old laibbai. whose appearance suggested Malay blootl in his vein*. Uild me that 
he luul seen blow-gun barrels Ixirvd in I’etuing by Malay carpenters. He nddcii that 
Chinese carpenters made only those formed of two ludf-tulws glued together. According 
to my informant, in boring from the ssdiil the Malay carpenter secures a suitable 
length of timber very carefully in a vertical position by ctam|Mng it to some straight 
upright post and then from l>elow uses a \"erY long riMl-shapesl auger, s/uyri/ mnfaUy 
ly tnrana of brarkfis, to bore out the tube. This metho<l is, therefore, midway between 
the one employed at Toinii and that given by Crocker, as i|note<l by Ling Roth (5. 
p. 184), of the metfacKl in use in Borneo, where the length of wood to form the barrel, 
after being clamped upright to a post, is bore<l through from below by means of a 
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fl have to thank my aaaistant, Mr. K. K. .Samuel, (or the eunthbutkm of the aborc rtmwinjfs. 
mode either from the actual objects or from my tteki akrtcbco.] 

long chiiiel-cDded auger, which, however, is not stayed in any way. Tin* chief 
|>eculiarity of the Tondi method is the revolution of the wmxi to Iw Isired and the 
fixity of the auger—the converse of the Bornean and Malay procedure. 

Metal decoration is occasionally attempted on the Indian coast, but the result is 
usually a travesty of the B<irnean. Lead U uiml for tin* inlay in pLw'e of tin. nnd, 
although the worker has access to fine examples of importe<i work, he seldom esdiibits 
skill even in copying. Tlie balance of the original motif lost and the worlcmansliip 
so unskilful that a design owing it* beauty to the {>erfect svmmetiy of its detail U 
spoiled utterly. Kxceptiuns are. however, met with, most successful when not slavish 
imitations of Bornean design.*. 

No monthjiiert* is used cither in the solid Itanel form or in the compound borrel 
i»ne. for none is needed; when about to sh(M>t, the extremity of the metal butt ia 
placed between the lipa. 
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Th« mls^f u a mumi pellet of clay itillal to aliape between the hamis or, as iir 
now frequent, by pressure within an oniiimry bullet mnuhl. The {Millets nr*' made 
from n lump of tenacious clay jugt before use. A reserve of sun-dried pellets is 
frequeiilly carriwl in the breast pocket of the shirt in co-se the supply of clay gives out 
should birds lx* plentiful. Immediately before aiming a pellet is jmt into the mouth, 
whence it is intnxluced into the tube by the tongue immeiliately after aim has 
lx>en taken. 

It apiM^ars evkleiit that the Kast Coast blow-gun, shooting clay pellets, is an 
Indonesian wea(Mat intnxluced into India in the course of that long-standing inter¬ 
course between South India and Indonesia in general, ami between Nega]mtam and 
the .-Vrab Settlenionts in the Malay Archipelago in particular. The laibbai Muham* 
uuidans of the S4iuth-ea.<(t coast of India are found in all the big ciMstal centres of 
popidation in the Malay Peninsula and Indonesia, working chiefly as harbour coolies, 
l»oat people Bn<l |x?tty traders. Under the Hutch arbitrary rlnssifinition of the non- 
native population of their coast town-s into Kuropcans, ('hinese, Malavs and Arabs, 
the identity of these men is obscurwl, as they are includesi as Arabs, to the confusion 
of the ethnologist if he has not Hsite*! South India anti is not acquainted with the 
Tamil-speakingljibhais ami their dl*<tinctive sectional names of ^larakkayar. Rowthan 
and laihbai. In few, indee«l. Is then- any infusion of .\rab blomi, e.xcept among the 
Marakkuyor or superior section, where an .\rub physiognomy u occasionally traceable. 
These peojde, whose bimxl is pre{ximlerantly derivcfl from an Indian origin, in common 
with their Himlu brethren, have the homing imitinct strongly developed, hence a 
continual intercourse with the homelantl and the introduction of several foreign items 
int<i their ohl homes in Imlia. .Among such we may certainly tsiunt the pellet blow-gun. 

('onversely, there seems no reatMUi to doubt the conclurion that the Mnbiyali 
harpoon blow-gun ami dart are fundamentally of indigenous origin, ilerived ultimat^y 
from the verj* ancient ami primitive Kudar form of gun tiring a simple ilart. The 
hnr|HX>n form Is unique ami rs-rtainly imiigenoiis, and akm its employment for shmiting 
fish. 

It is significant that this fonii U limited to the inlami part* seawanl of the 
AVestern Ghaut*, and that the Kadars live in the forests covering the western osjx'ct 
of these hill* in their wildest and most irurcrexsible region in South ItMiia—the massif 
where the .VnainalaU join the Trmvancore hills. It is worthy, t«»o. of special notice 
that the Kudar Icwation is roughly e<|uidistant from the mirthera and southern limita 
•if the harp<xin blow-gun in Travancore ami Malalxir. Had the use of the weajxm 
spreml nuiially from the Kadar country' south-west and north-west, we should have 
o distribution exactly like what we now ha**®. 

It is equally significant that the blow-gun, while widely spread among the 
Molayalis. is mit known and seems never to have been used among their neighbours, 
the Tamils, except in the introduce*! jwllet form along the seatxMird of Tanjore and 
Ramiuul. If it proves nothing else, this proves how cut-<iff from one another were 
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Kerala and the Tamfl country prior to the era of Britwh-made roads and railways. 
It also suggests, when taken in conjunction with other evidence, that the Makvali is 
largely of a different racial stock from the h,dk of the Tamil popubtion. Bu*t thb 
is a subject too brge an<l com]dicate<i to treat of here. 

The frequent local differences seen in the details of tlic Slabyali gun and dart 
betoken also, in a minor degree, the difficulties which we know dil beset inter¬ 
communication by bnd in the Kerab of the old times. Tlie estates of the many petty 
rajas that existed prior to the consoUdation that began to set in after the arri\-al of 
the Portuguese were brgcly self-contained. Some natural feature—a river or n 
for^—frequently seiA wl as boundarj- to these principalities, each of which was an 
entity by itself. Hence local divergence m customs and in bnguago frequently 
Multd and became fixeil and so is peqietuated to^by. although intercommunication 
18 much improved. But even j*et wobtion reigns in some localities, and trammeb the 
lives and thoughts of a brge secrion of the popubtion. The ignorance and fanaticism 
bred of these conditions were, indeed, among the mainsprings of the recent .Mappilb 
rebellioii. 

It seems probable, however, that Indone&bn influence, not necessarily direct, lias 
caused the substitution in certain localities—notably those adjacent to the coastline 
and to ports-of a wooden Urrcl made of two grooved halves, for the primitive 
hollow reed. In favour of such modifying influence, exercised probably at second- 
haiid through sea communication with the Labbai centres on the coast of Ramnad 
and Tanjore, is the fact that the name it goes by almort universally in Mabbar is 
tOtnbUan (in Quilon, I am Uihl. the local name u kilattg kuUal. “ kulbl ” being Tamil 
for tube).» Tumbilaf,, in common with the TamU name, tuitguian, is obviously a 
variation or corruption of the common .Maby term for this weapon—sumpi/a».* 

In tbr ■outh of Tnvanruro the TamU lantoiagr prniaiU aa the local vernacular; this regiou 
from gnilon auuthwanJa «nia formerly part of the PamUyan TamU kingdom and did not bdong 
to Kerala, the Malayali country, 

* It is noteworthy that the I’ortngnwe. by the adoption into their laugiuuie of a coernpt 
variant. Mruhaiaita, of the aante word, hare a|iread a form of the Oriental term for hkiw-fnin far 
into the fon'aU of BrnaU. where, as recorded liy Bales of the Teile tribes (2. p. 338). ianthalima 
is in Kcneval um fw this weapon; it has in many plocm supplanted the native or indigenous 
ternu such as dodifr and obitliaJft. which ate now employed only by tribes tittle inllueoced bv 
Portuguese contact (7, p. 108). 

According to Puniiaueae lexicographem. zarubotiam U derived from an ohwilete form. 
tnbaUmt, or MrhaUmt, and this in turn from the Arabic uibatami. Tim last k undouhtreUy a 
cotTujrtlon of the .^laUy sampiioa; the Arabs norroaUy ehanse p into 6 when rendeiinK foreign 
words, and the m wotiki tend to he elided owing to their diffirnlty of pronouncins two oonsonants 
when lliey ocenr together. 

Tlie term /aagdcfit k a |iaraUel instanoe of an Orienul wonl transpianird to BraxU by Portu- 
RiM» tw-ncy. It ia applied In BrsaU (aa in Portugal) to any raft-Uke atructure. to the rntdoioon 
in the fiagtM prraf of the original or indigenoiia name ; it k in reahty a term honowed from the 
Jiravidian Ungnage* of .South India, where a raft raiuwting of two canorw U«btd paralh-l to oim 

anmh^ k lenurd atofMtm. irr jaHyila. according aa the language k Tamil. MaUvali 

or Tulii (.\ p. Uh). 
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^^^Jatevt•r <loubt there nmy be in reganl to the nraount of influence exerle«l 
frt.m outride sources upon the Malayali blow-gun, there c«n b« none in deciding that 
the Kadar typo is wholly of indigenous origin. It appears to be a primitive ami 
jK'rhaps degenerate form of that ased by the wil«l forest tribes of Malaysia and South 
America, who. however, always poison the tips of their darta. In its eiLsting form 
(IS still used by u section of the Kadars and .Muduvars, and very probal^Jv bv other 
jungle tribes in the Travnneore mountains, it is a weak weapon of little use except 
against quite small birds and mammals. .Mr. Congreve (supra) has stated that the 
Kadars show little sldll in Imnting. This statement, however, applies only to a 
section of the tribe, as be adds tlial the “ .Mullai Mulsers. Muduvars and a few Kadars 
in a game country down round Perambukam and in Travancotc, on the other hand, 
go in for shooting ganm with guas, and doubtless before the advent of such weajions 
killed their game with some other weapon." I am strongly inclined, therefore, to 
believe that the present form of the Kadar and Aluduvar dart is an ema.'M iilatcd 
form derived from one of Nugorous killing power, in which the tip was poisonmi. 
Several indications seem to point to such a conclusion. The very futility of the 
present form for killing purposes is one of the strongest; the presence of on indication 
of borbmg m the examples from Punachi is another (Fig. 1, 6), and it w ver>' significant 
that the Kadars have a legend, according to Mr. B. M. Belir, a planter of wide experi¬ 
ence in the Malal)ar Wynaad, that there exists a tribe of pygmies in the Travoncore 
forests who do use poisorusi darts in connection with blow^atuns. It is quite possibltj 
that this belief or li^nd docs not reLitc to any existing tribe, but is a tribal memoiy 
liming back to some distant pi'rioil when iKiisoned darts wore in ortlinaiy use. Th« 
mere fact that such a story exists has considerable \'alue and significance. 

It seems extremely probable that the Kadars and Muduvars, like other wild 
hill-tribes, have bar! to give up the une of jiolsonod weaporw since they came umler 
British rule ; the present generation may even have forgotten the art of preparing the 
poison. A parallel instojjce mentioned u» me by Mr. (’ammiade strongly sup|sirta 
this view. He informs me in a letter recently received that, in the Goilu^wri Agency 
iracta, the Kois formerly made use of poisoned arrows. Kven the plant from which 
the poison was made was well known formerly and is n.>oorded in the early accounts 
of this region. Nowadays, however, tlu‘ KoLs certainly do not use jwisoncil nrrovrs. 
and when Jlr. Cammiade actually nameil to them the poison that was empluyeil tli-v 
seemwl honest in their declarations of ignorance of auch use. .Mr. Cammiade statia 
that even when he drew their attention to the poison grooves which still »nr\ivc in 
the fasdiioning of the present-.lay arrow heads, they mainfaineil that the grooves arc 
there for the puqiose of impniving the flight of their arrows. 
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5. Lina llotb, II.: Tic Snttrta of ilaraitak and HrituA SnriA Hornto, Vol. II. bcmilon, INIHi. 

6. 'niiiraton. E. A.: Th* ('aMt* and Tribat of >'^aiA India, 7 vois. Mtulraa. 100(1. 

7. WhilTm, T.: TA* SorlH-iyttl Ammont. London. 1015. 

II.—StHTU India.s BooMKEANCS. 

Bcyonil the mere fact that ctUA’ctl thmwin^ Mticks or boomcraugN are uiteii iu a 
certain locality in 8«iuth Itulia, few details concerning thejii ap|>ear to l>e know-n. 
The longest notice is that in TliurstoD’a ( and Tribe* of Soulhrrn lwi*a} where 
Oppert Li quoted* a* stating that this w'eapon is used by Maravamt ami Kalians 
“ when hunting deer.” The name given by Oppert is “ ralat lade (bent stick)." 
A letter from the late Mr. K. Bruce Foote is also quoted, giving the dimenidons of a 
specimen in liis collection said to be made from the wood of tamarind root. An 
account of a general hare hunt by Maravans in Sivaganga is also given, and Bruce 
Foote was told that this was in pursuance “ of a semi-reiigiou.i duty in wliich every 
Maravar male, not imfitte<l by age or ill-health, is bouml to participate on a particular 
flay in the year.” 

No reference to any tliflerences in form of these weapons has been publishefi, 
hence the following note may be of some utility when ctimudering the posiuble affinities 
of the Indian boomerang with thfwe of other regions. 

Towards the eml of 1922 I obtainetl four examples from villagers in the Ramnnd 
flistrict. Two of these (Nos. E and F of the text-figure, p. .127) are of the typical form 
described by Bruce Foote (ul *up.) ; the other two diverge considerably. The witle 
extent of the differences in the form and dimensions will be rcalizetl on reference to 
Nos. C to F of the text-figure. The principal details are as follow :— 


Hperinim. 

Weight. 

Length 
along outer 
curve. 

t.luinl 
of the 
arc. 

Width 
of distal 
end. 

Thlokntss. 
Ilf distal 

cud. 


lb. <nt. 

COL 

CHL 

cm. 

cm. 

1. Bruce Foote's Ururr sperimrn ... 

(?) 

R1-2H 

44*77 

8*0 

csma 2*2 

2. No. K of the lext-tittiirr. 

1 1 

58*10 

.11*43 

4*4 

1*7 

X No. K .. . 

1 ni 

KR-tN) 

.11-00 

4-2 

■ -.n 

4. Xo. C 

1 2 

m>-oo 

74 *.10 

4*n 

2*2 

As est 

tl 10) 

HI-no 

75*50 


2*0 


The raofit typical are 1.2 ami 2. All of these have a gripping knob at the narrow 
or proximal end. Beyonil this hantlle the width increases extrenndy graihially to the 


* Thurston. E. VoL V, pp. 4ti 47. Mstlnui. I(MH). 

* Madmt Jul. Lil. Srirncf, XXV (M quoted). 
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distal extremity, at the sutne time hciiiming laterally oompressed to form a stout 
wide blade. The thickest part is usually a few inches from the distal end, which is 
abruptly truncate. 

Specimen 2 (Xo. E), of dark rwldish-browii colour, is said to be made of tamarind 
wood ; the thinl (Xo. F). an ohl ami nmch-wom specimen, cannot be determined. 
Both of these have the same general ap{>earance as the dght examples possessed by 
the Madras Musetun, the main difference being in the degree of curvature of the 
filade. An the majority of the Mu.seum specimens appear to be ceremonial in character 
(Xos. G, H and I of the text-figurea). whereas mine were obtained from x-illagers 
who actually used them in the cha.«e, the projairtions of the latter are to be preferred 
as truly representative of the Maravan ty|ie of boomerang. 

Tlie other two tlwt I obtainetl (Xos. f and D) are distinctly of a different tyjic. 
The first (C) was obtained from a Muhammadan (Lubbai) in Vedalai village, Ramnad 
district. This man had ha<} it nuule and had used it fur a long time in bare hunting. 
It is considerably longer than the usual tyj>e (8<» cm. as against 58 to <56 cm.). It is 
also leas strongly curved, particularly in the proximal region, where it is practically 
Ntraight for a considcmble distance. Xo s]>ecial grip knob is provided. , 

Xo. I) is still more aberrant. It consists of a long curved natural bronch. 
circular in section, cut from a common local trw called vidathai in Tamil. The 
length Is 81 cm. along the outer edge, and the comparative slightness of the curve 
approximates to what we see in Xo. C. characteristics which place these two in u 
separate class. Tlic distal half of the stick is loaileif with five double rings of iron at 
intervals as shown in the illustration, a unique feature so far as I am aware. 

It will thus be seen that there is very considerable xrariation in the form of the 
boomerangs actually employed in hunting at the present day, due either to jiersomd 
preference nr, more likely, to consitlerationa of ex]«*nse, os the typical form reqaire* 
the employment of a specially hea\-y and tough wood not earily procurable (tamarind 
trees are seldom felled) and neceiwitutiM skill to rough out, ami coiwiderable time and 
trouble to shape. 

The South Indian Ixamierang is emploj wl primarily in hunting hares ; deer and 
lortridgcs are also sometimes struck down with this weapon. I was informeil that 
the short, broad type is used for hunting all these animals, whereas the long one is 
never used for birds (partridges). X'one «>f these Intlian bmimemngs can be rondir 
to return to the thrower.' 

.\t Vfdalai the terms rvthtri hUidii and tvtl/lnidat htmln are in use to denote the 
boomerang ; valari = bent or curx’ed and hunbi ^ stick, while txdavada! is the 
name given to the curved seed case (fruit) of tire tamarind tree. The mfori l-nwln 

‘ .Xotc by H. ftiHour.—Colonel Une Fox. in the CaUlogiw of |ji» Anthropological oollcc- 
tioo, IKTJ. p. 30, «tatca that •* An improxvd lortn of thi» weapon b noed by the 3Urawam of 
MaHmo. and tome of these af« much thinner than the iMKimerangs of the Koli*, and in praetire 
1 have found them to tiy with a tvtntn flight like the Aastndian boomerang."] 
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u the tnuiitional weapon of the wurrior Maravar caste, of which the Rajas of Ramnad 
and Sivaganjja are the heads. The traditions of the country and of the caste an; 
fond of n'counting the exploits of local heroes skilled in the ase of the boomerang! 
on lines similar to the old KnglLsh tales of the prowess of Robin Hood. I was also 
told that so identified u.m’^I the Maravan to be with his own particular ceremonial 
l•oomemug that on occasion.^ when circumstances prevented him from apiiearing 
personally at any ceremony, even though it miglit be his ow'n marriage, it sufficed if 
he sent his boomerang to represent him. 

In pre-British times the boomerang was usetl by thin caste in warfare; in such 
case aim was taken at the ankles of the foe. 

The ceremonial use of the lioomerang above referred to receives (*onfinnation 
when we examine certain of the specimens in the Madras .Museum. Several of these 
are of ivory, one is of iron or steel (Xo. I of my text-figure), and another is of wood 
ornamente<l with metal work which woulil l»e at once damaged if used in hunting 
(Xo. H). Tliese {(articular examples are undoubtwily ceremonial weapons, the 
insignia of their owners. 

At tin* prmurt day many of the country people in the districts of Miulum and 
Ramnarl, and in |»orts of Tanjoro and Tinnevelly, as also in the State of Pudiikkottai, 
who Indulge in hunting, use the boomerang. Thus we fin<l Vellalas. ValUyans, 
Nadars (Shanars) ami Muhammadans using it. though, of course, less freely than 
the Maravans and Kalhtmt. with whom it is particularly identified. 

MHicther this Indian weapon has a common origin with the better-known forms 
from Australia cannot as yet be rietermined. That it is chtsely akin and has been 
deriveil from the same source os the ancient Egyptian boomerang is. however, 
extnuuely probable when one instituU;s a comparison of the typical form as depictcti 
in Xi». K to I, with Noe. A and B. which are outline copies of two s]iecimens from 
Tiit-ankh-Amen’s tonrb. taken from photographs given in The Tinte-Jt some months 
ago. .Many of the ancient Egyptian htHuncrangs seen in our museums are probably 
funerary ami conventionalized models or sjTiiboIs. not adhering rigorously to the 
form of the actual weapon and not nuulc to scale. The two figured ntc full-sized, 
ami while we niiL't necessarily infer from the material of which they are nuule 
Iwing electnim, and from the rich ornamentation WH*n upon them (omitte<i 
from the outline opics almost entindy), that they were for ceremonial <li»p!ay and 
not for actual use- as with the modern ivory and decorated AjK-ciraens in the ilmiraa 
Museum -we are, I believe, justified in Iwlieving them to be replicas in form of such 
a.s were lukxl ff*r hunting. One famous Eg>-ptian waU-i»ainting shows a fowler 
aiming with a boomerang at some birds, and. until 1 saw the idiotographs of the 
Tiit-ankh-Amcn weapons, the peculiar form of the one drpictol in the painting 
puzzled me. I am now inclineil to think tliat the form there depicted has suffered 
at the hands «>f the artist, and that it is not an accurate representation, anv moro 
than are thoee of the lotus flower in the .same scene. 

2 A 
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The Ancient Egyptian Iwomerangs as exemplified in the Tut-anlch-Amen 
specimens are less cun-eil than in the most typical South Imlian one* (Xo*. E ami F), 
hut approximate closely in this respect to Xo*. C and D. They are, however, of a 
stouter form; instead of tapering grmlually from the flattened blailc to the handle 
knob (which they ha\'e in common), they expand into a peculiar and very charac¬ 
teristic swelling at thb point (Xos. A and B). Consideniblc ornamentation is lavishe*! 
upon this swollen region ; in Xo. A port of this take* the form of the ucltal amulet, 
the eye of Horus. Apart from the distinctive bulge, which perhaps is an exaggeratetl 
feature, as is the extremely deep curve of the ceremonial iron iwuth Indian specimen 
figuretl a* Xo. I, these Egyptian boomerangs show a surprisingly close resemblance 

to certain of the Indian ones, particularly Xos. G and H. 

As the South Indian lxK»merangs are in use by peofde beUeve<l to 1)C of Dravidian 
race, this practical identity of their most characteristic weapon with on^ employwl 
in ancient Egypt is further evidence in favour of my belief that the main mass of the 
people of South India, excepting certain of the low castes or, rather, out-castes, and 
some of the coast-folk and hill-tribes, are of common origin with an important racial 
element in the ancient Egyi»tians. If so, we perceive the full significance of the fact 
that a language, the Brahui. of distinctly Dravidian affinities, is still spoken in one 
area in Baluchistan- Equally mgnificant ia the Bur\'i\Td among the Kola of Guxerat 
of the use of boomerangs, the conmioner form, for there appear to be two. being 
practically identical with the South Indian ami Egyptian type.’ The Gurerat Kols 
do not now *(ieak a Dravidian language, but fn>m ATuious indications it is certain 
that Dravitlian was once spoken over a much greater area than that covered by it 
at present; the probabilitiea are great that this andent Draviila extended at one 
time from Baluchistan southwards through Guzerat and the Deccan to the shores of 
the Gulf of Manaar, and that there then existe.1 over the whole of this area a large 
series of characteristic and distinctive customs which included the use of the 
boomerang, of shell bangles, of the blowing coneh, of catamaran-like rafts, the 
decoration of their boats with octdi, and probably the custom of ura-burial. 

The examples figured as Xo*. C, D and F have been depoeited in the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum, Oxford, while Xo. E has found a home at the University Slaseum of 
Archa-ologt- and Ethnology, Cambridge. 

» Uml Kjsrrton ol Tatton In -t iM^criptum of Indian nnd Oritntai Armour, now edition. 
liOislon. 1S96, two forms of Imummngs from liuieml, in the India Museum. Tl» first is 

mther shsrply curved at mid-lenjfth. (Utlemd Utmdly, the two ends similar and without the 
knob-Uke handle charseterisUe of the South Indian type. I^touth. 2 feet 6 inch** to 3 feet oloni: 
the outer rnrvr. Lane-Fo* ia quoted oa oaying, “ Tliesc boomeraniis conform to the natural 
curve uf the wood like the Australian boomerangs which they resemble in form." The second 
Cuxrrat type, apparently the mote common- ia similar in fonn to the .South Indwn. one end having 
a knoH-llke handle; the blade b stout, curved in sickle form. ami embclUsbed with brass and 
■teel mounts, plain or engraved, another feature in conunoo with those from South India. The 
length b jdvm os 22 inohni. Further information oonceming these Uosent boomerangs b greatly 
needed. [See also Colonel Lane Foi, ^owm. Hog.f'silerf Sarict InM., xil, IWW. p. 426, etc.; 
stii, ISWJ, p. 2. etc.; Jonm. AnArop, InM., xii, 1662. p. 4M. etc—H. Balfour.’ 
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III.—SotTH Indian Crossbows. 

In South Malabar, Cochin, and Travancorc, in Sonthcm India, a somewhat 
elaborate tirpe of crossbow U in extensive use. It is employed almost excluMvely 
to shoot fish in the streams and backwaters that there dominate the lives ami ocou- 
pations of the people. During a tout m Malalrar in 1923 I was able to collect 
particulars relating to its employment, as well os several typical examples. As no 
description of this appliance has been published, and as its construction and origin 
are miteworthy, I have incorporated all the particulars known to me in the following 
note. 



nu. 1.—4 MALAYAU muMaow wrra as 
KX cxmoxAU.y u>xn Two-uunm 
•uw Aso BxuiTirBLy snoxT utock. 
AX I’srscALLT nsxsrBcoixs. raox 

AXATHISKAI.. TRAVASCOaa. (KOX TUK 
SAKS or CLOAKS R88. TUB AKKOW 
HBOOTK ASD TUK UKR KKCErTACLR 
ABB UMITTKO.) 


no. S.— TUK OHUISABY roRM or MALATALl 

exosKBow. raou valafad, sorra mauabar. 

SOTK TUB LOXO BTOOC ASt> SHUXT, UOAUXLY* 
madb bow, TUX LATnoi roBjuD or rot r nuTn 
OR LKAVKS BOOITD TDOrnrKX. TUB ARROW 
OROOVB ASD USB IIOLDKR ABB BOTU SHOWS, 
BCT SOT TUB ARROW. 


Reference to the accomponying figures will facilitate description. As will be 
seen, the bow is compound, being made up of several thin wooden “ leaves,** nirv’ing 
from two to four in number, arranged in the same way as the separate plates or 
leaves in a carriage spring (IHgs. I and 2). In some instances these are beautifully 
fashioned oml fit together perfectly; in others they are coarsely made and rudely 
put together. At intervals in each bow the component plates are secured in position 
by encircling bands of coir yarn (sinnet). 


0.0 

* A 
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Fig. 3 illustrates the three usual varieties of construction, lu A only two 
component leaves are employeri, hut na these are considerably lunger proportionately 
than in the case of bows made uj) of four comjMuiente (compare Figs. 1 and 2), the 
two-leafed bow is the more slender and degant in appearance. In the variety 
lettered B the bow is compoHe«l of four leaves, whereof the two inner ones are shorter 
than the outer ones and are neatly tapered off toa’ords the enrls t<» fit a'ith precision 
within the outer enclosing members. This gives a perfection of elasticity to the 
bow not found in any of the others and at the same time ensures such a power of 
rebound when the bowstring is released as to make it a most effective and |>enrtr8tive 
shouting weapon. 

The third form, C, is a coarse variety having as its merits simidicity of divign 
anil low cost of construction. It is, however, a perfectly serviceable weapon and 
little inferior in practiswl hands to the more elegant and carefully-made varieties. 



C. 

no. 9.—oma asus or rnasa VABianra or 


THE “LEAran" aow or the malatau 

l-EuasMiW. IE A TWO LEAVES ARE EMrfAiVEU. 

IS B ASD C rocE; IS B the two miodle 

LEAVES AEE TATERED urP A.SD SUURTEE 
THAS THE OtTTEIt OXEE 



no. 4.— DETAILS or the trkmjee (B asd 

B*) ASU WBEEL-SIW (A ASU THE 

noCEES TO THE LETT SHOW THE rARTS 
IS rEESrETTIVE THOSE .AT THE RIORT 

ansa sees is sbltios. 


Tlie stock also varies considerably in detail, and, in the IxM miale, the butt end 
is obviously a more ot less close imitation of that of a musket or rifle. The distal 
portion, son»e few inches from its termination, is {icrforated horiEontally by a rect- 
anguUr hole, through which the 1m>w is poasnl half-way and then secured in position 
by means of thm wooden wedges. Along the whole extent of the .stock anterior to 
the release mechanism runs a shallow longitinlinal arrow-groove, wherein the arrow 
reBts prior to discharge. The bowstring is usually coarse and clumsy, consisting of a 
stout cord made of coco-nut fibre. 

The release is notahle. .Vs seen in Fig. 4, the iletails are identical with those 
of the typical Kurupcan crossbow- of the fifteenth and wxteenth centurira. It consists 
of a freely-revolving wheei-9ha{ied “ nut" (.V and A') having a deep right-angietl 
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notch cut in one loile to hoU the bowKtring, and ■ siwllow »lot mtch at a point on the 
opponte side of the periphery to take the inner end of the trigger lever (B and B'). 
^( 1)60 the bowstring is to be set, the trigger point is engage<I l>eneath in the slot catch 
of the wheel-release, and then the string, being drawn back, is slipper! over the forward 
edge of the notch on the opposite or upper aide of this revohing de\'ke. The bow is 
now set ; t4) release the bowstring, the free end of the trigger is pressed upwards 
towards the stock, thereby forcing the engaged end downwards and out of the check 
slot, so permitting the wheel-nut to revolve and free the bowstring, which then strikes 
violently the butt eml of the arrow shaft lying within the arrow groove. 



no. S.—vASucrus or caossaow Asaows i-sao is a. ivoia. A is a 
Biao BOLT. Bash K rna roans or run absow is oasasAL irsa. 

C Aj(» l> saixu bareb VABianra or Tne samb. 

• 

The arrows used vary considerably, but generally are of barpiHin form. The 
must common is that where a barbed steel head is socketed at the base to fit the 
pointed end of a light wooden shaft. One en<l of a long line is tied to the steel head 
anti thence passes through a hole in the wooden sliaft to an open-ended cylindrical 
receptacle made from a bamboo joint, fitted upon one side of the bow close to the 
place where it passes through the stock (Fig. 2). In this rrccptocle the slack of the 
harpoon line is neatly coiled, ready to poy out when the arrow is rpteased. so that 
it may be retrieved easily. Other forms are shown in Fig. 5 ; <.• and I) are somewhat 
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uncommon, and 1 have not been able to aecure examplea of them ; the sketches 
given have, however, been drawn br my asautaut, Mr. K. R. Samuel (to whom I am 
indebted for all these crossbow figures), from specimens actually in use near his home 
in North Travancore. Example A. which has a blunt wooden head, is exceptional 
in being the only one used in shooting birds. It is, however, very seldom that the 
•South Indian crosslxjw is so employed, its use in ordinary practice being restricted 
to the shooting of fish. In this curious pursuit the Malayali users of the crossbow 
are often extremely expert, and withal {wtient; they will wait for hours to get a 
shot at a fish. They seldom miss, ami, when they hit, the arrow not infrequently 
transfixes the body of the fish, so powerful is the force of the discharge. 

The dimension.H of a typical Malabar crossbow are as follow* :— 

cm. 

Length of stock overall ... ... ... ... ... 88 

licugth from distal end to trigger ... ... ... ... (>2‘4 

Thickness of stock at mid-length ... ... ... ... 2'8 

Length of bow along the chord of its arc when unstrung... I43‘0 
Length of arrow ... ... ... ... ... ... 76*3 

So far as I am aware, the only other form of crossbow in present-day use in any 
|>art of the Indian area is a small and rudely-fashioned type found among the Kachins.* 
In details of ita design it is wholly unrelated to that of Malabar, the release being of 
that simple form whereip the trigger directly pushes the bowstring out iif a transverse 
groove cut in the upper surface of the stock. The bamboo arrow used is also tlillerent. 
being feathered at the butt ami with the end simply pointeil ami without any sort of 
liarbing. It is employed solely for shooting birds and small game. 

Apart from this, there can be no doubt that the Malabar form of croasbow is not 
indigenous. Two considerations suffice to prove this ; the first is the deduction to 
bo drawn from the vernacular name by which it is universally known in ilalabar, 
and the second ia the character of the release. The former b jiarangi path ^ ; as b 
well known, ynrttwji b the South Indian (Tamil and Malayali) corruption nijetinghi 

* Kmm a sprctmcti deponited in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford. 

’ rThe rroMibow is used also by Karens of I’epu as well os by Kacluns throufibout 
Btunia; by many Naps tribes (Lbota, Chang, Sangtani. Kalyo-lwngyu, Naked Krngtna and 
8ema) ; by the Miris of Sadiya, and by the Abort and others to the north of the Brahmaputra.— 
H. Balfour.) 

* The use of the term /nms^' puiki ia limited to Malabar and the northern part of Cochin 
State. In Southern Cochin ami in Travani'ore the crosabow ia known only as lkrib$l!. 1 am 
informed by a Malayali friend that patkt aittnifiea a niaore ; in such caae the Travancore term is 
pracrtirally synunymou*. as Iktttali is said to mean “ hit ’* or '* fired from a itroove." an rxpinsioii 
which adequately delinea the action of the weapon. Corionaly cnouith. aroofding to (irundert's 
Malayalam dioUonary, ** foot-soldier*’ is pvm as the meaning of paUi XpntkIkiU Parangi pathi 
or paththi wouki therefore be nquivalmt to ** Portuxnear soldier,*' a term that may poadbiy have 
been applud by the Malavalis to the crossbow as prculiariy distinrtive of the Portugnrse sokliery. 
Qmndrrt does not xive “ groove ” as an equivalent of any wuni rearmbtina paikt or patli. 
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(which in turn was a corruptiun of “ Frank and became later the Indian term for 
all wtjdrrn European*. In South India, the Portuguese being the earliest Enropeana 
anth whom in modem times the inhabitants came into intimate contact, the term 
paningi has come to be accepted as the virtual e«jui\'alent of “ Portuguese.** hence 
the local term d^nitely associates the Portuguese with this weapon ; the inference 
is clear that ha general form was borrowed from this source. 

The identity of the release with a common European type has already been 
stated, so we arrive at the definite conclusion that the South Indian crowibowB, in 
common with those of Wert Africa,* are undoubtedly of European origin ; in the 
present case there can be no doubt that the model imitated was a Portuguese one. 



no. 6 .—A “ rKuax-Bow ” ADAmo roa nnamao 

nsH WITH A SAHSKO AKHOW, MALABAB. 


The Malaj-alis would be the more ready to adapt this weapon to the shooting of 
fish, as they hod already adapted an even mure unusual weapon — the blow-gun—to 
the same purpose. Both continue to exist ride by side with use restricted to the 
same eiul — the shooting of fish — a fact without parallel in any other part of the world. 

It is also highly probable that the common pellet or stone bow of twin strings 
was in general use in Slalnbar for shooting fish prior to the adoption and oilaptation 
of the more powerful crossbow type for this purpose, ft appeora. ituleed, still to 
linger on, for 1 saw a specimen of such a pellet bow (Fig. 6) some years ago frcaa the 

r BaUour, H., “ TIm Origin of West African CroMbows,*’ Assiuif Rtp, SmUAtonian ImtitHlkm 
for 1010, Washington, 1911. 
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MsUbar region ; it must be rare and of very rettrkted local use, for 1 have never been 
able to secure a second specimen. In the case of the example seen some rears ago, 
and from which the sketch here reproduced was made, a long and thin cord was 
attached at one end to the bow as shown, the other being tied to the butt of the arrow 
used. Ttie arrow hea4l was of iron ami single barbed, as is usual in the case of the 
harpoon arrowa shot from crossbows. Unfortunately, the specimen figured is now 
missing. 


DES^CRIPTIOX OF TK.XT-FIOUBE. p. 3X7. 

A and B.—Outlinr* of two eernnooial plec trum booinersnjBi foood in the tomb of Tut- 
ankb-Ameu. near Luxor, from pbotognpkic Teproductiom in Tk* Timtt. Both are highly 
ornamented over the wbotr aurface (here omitted), and on A an mcAkI eye apprare. 

C to F.—Four South Indian wooden boomeranga actually used in hunting. For dsacrip- 
tfaw ere text. 

O and U.—Two wooden boomerangs, prohably of cetemoeual significance, from Sooth 
India. In the Madras Muarum. In H, the distal end b ornamented with metal work. 

I. — A eemnonial iron (or steel) South Indbn boomerang in the Madras Muarum. 


Janrmat Ai Roj/al AuAropolojieal InMuit, Kol. U T, 1024, Plait XXXV. 




SOUTH INDIAN BLOW-GUNS, BOOUERANCS AND CROSSBOWS. 


nu. I.— A LAnilAI MI'IUMHADaN IJAISO T1I« t'KtXKT no. 2.— A Tinill’AlXKIMO lUnBAI TAKtNO aim. IX TIIW 

niAlW-OCM AT TOXIH, FAIJC HAY. TIIU snUM'H TUB CAAB TUB UI'S lA HKLU I.Y A lUjrnOtBVr MAX.SKn—THBOXB 

ORTlfOOOK MBTUOD OB UOLOIXO TUB BARBEL. OBXBJULLY AOOI'TBU AT TIIIB rUACB AXU AT KILAKARAL 

SOCTII IXDUX BLOW-Or.X*. 
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THK origin of STKMiLUNO IN THE FIJI ISIANDS. 

By Hesby BALForR. M.A.. FJI.S. 

[With Puates XXXAT and XXXMI-l 
T„K K,... Th«»« wiuu»., to 

»„•,i. .b, r,iiItond.,iv»-«» .1^ “ U-».u-g. 

■■ doth." d»cribinB lb. n.rtl.«l oI pit b ^ ^ ^ 

w^uAn* of »u*W. by a proctwa identical with that g 

pMog of U.» ood .lot. with . bnotb. b. .» o Wb 

Ho or tbo. f»t widr. ... «iU Id. oo t.o ,do,»'“ rijUn Udv. 

„,o.o,.o..do. of tb».. » « to .mt. •'’'’'•ir;” „.Tp,do U-ti •, 

Thew is now an entire change «»f api*ara uj». F bonaua 

tb.... dp. gfv. pto. to. id= "rr.. I " 

leal plaecdl .m the upper surface of the cloth. ^ 

tb... .. tob toog-rtirb -h. «»h» «. pnnt oi«» tb. b.». 

L b« .od tod,... bog... p.-ng it 

„, .b,.b .topto .0 tb..... io nto.. guick... 

ami a fair, sharp figure u made. The pracUsed Ungers 

but it in. after all, a tedienw process. , . , , . . . „ . KtencilUng i>attem» on 

.1. W. .Vndorson* gives the following brief l-nption o ^^one.lUi^ 

h«b cb..h Tb. p....noo .in»nto on .bdo by ^ .b„„ 

tb. .h.p. of tb. potooo ..uodol to b. pdotol. .to^™ bn- »b 

,b. cb,tb .0.1 bn..biog over it «tbot tb. Coo. >"“ **" .io» io 

„od.«.d.l-.o, v«y curioo., d.d d,„.p.c,.oa. lot tb. .b^ ‘o. 

tb. .Itogo. Tb. ~bom mployto ... ,«,„d ,.b«..t.oo 

in I87fi. as follows Then the borders are ver>e 

-f. 7'‘- IItb. dippb. dtb.. .0 vogoubw cb..^. 

!:.:”.ttlL~t.bb„„.bto .itb tb.»poltb..«od..o«t ttd.otdtyotbddy. 

,b.t to.™ b« Lory. tb. .did 7 *7 tb. wd. 

So., tb. po.«. .d n.p»Uog doop„ by lodO. of ^ to ^ 
one which is ^^ry r«Hy met with among peoples in a back 

» Fiji and «*» Fijian*. JWH*. b P- *»• . 

» sL* of Trattl in Fiji and A'nr Cakdenn,. \rf»K p. 1«>. 

* .41 Hoot ia Fiji, 18*2, p. 102. 
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At the moment, in (act, I can thinlc of no parallel instance to that recorded from the 
Fiji Islanda, and it becomes of interest to comdder the posable origin of this local 
method of transferring patterns aith accuracy by rubbing colouring-matter through 
perforations cut in leaf stencil-plates. Either the prucetss is indigenow! and was 
invented by the stone-age Fijians thcuLselves, or it must have been introduced from 
the outside. 

This art-technique does not appear to have l>een practised by any other native 
peoples occupying the islands of the South Pacific, even by the Tongans and Samoans, 
the near neighbours of the Fijians. Nor can I find any evidence ]Kiinting to the 
stencilling process ha>'ing been introduced into the group by immigrants of higher 
culture—traders, colonists or missionaries. Since the discovery of the Fijian group 
by Abel Ta.sman, in until early in last century, indeed, these islands, with their 
dangerous fringing-rcefs ami their warlike and truculent inhabitants, were hardly 
visited at all. The early white settlers, when they did arrive, were mcjstly escaped 
eonvicts and desperadoes who maintained a precarious e.\L.tcoce among the natives, 
and who were, for the most part, by nature very unlikely to influence the a«thetic 
practices of the Fijians, which had already reached a high stan<lard. The first regular 
settlement of European traders was establiahed at LeNnika aliout the yi-ar 1835, and 
late in that year the first wliite misidonaries (Cioes and Cargill) reached Lakembs 
Island and. under considerable difficulties, founded a mission-station there. 

Thomas Williams liimself landed on I.akeml>a in 1840, and from the account 
which he gives of the stencilling process (quoted above) we may, I think, fairly 
assume that be regarded it as iudigenous and old-cstablishol. Had the technique 
been taught to the natives by his missionary preiieccssors, he would have known and 
would ossurmlly have so stated. 

If there seems little reason for befieving that the art of stencilling was introduced 
into the Fiji Islands in recent times by immigrants, there still remains the possibility 
that the ancestors of these Melanesians may have brought the idea with them during 
the great migration which eventually led to their peopling the group, and that their 
ancestors may have already learnt the art before they had quitted the Asiatic main¬ 
land, or ha\’e acquired it en route. This, however, does not appear probable, since, 
were this technique an heritage from the early days of ^felanesian dispersal, one 
would expect to find traces of it among other oflshoots from the common stock ; and 
there is difficulty in accounting for the apparent fact that the Fijians stand alone 
(among Melanesians and Polynesians) as stendllers. 

In view of the lack of evidence pointing to the technique having been Isjrtowed 
by the Fijians from others, it is desirable to consider whether, possibly, it may bo of 
strictly indujenotu origin ; whether, that is, the source of inspiration may have been 
discovered locally, and this unusual process of decorating hark-clnth may have been 
independently invented by Fijians. The plausibility of Utis aolutiou was suggested 
to my mind during the autumn of 1922, while I was making an ethnological tour 
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through the Xaga HULh of Eaatem Assam. My attention was arrested by some fallen 
bamboo leaves, which exhibited curious perforations disposed in regular linear series 
across the width of the leaves, the rows of hides, or elongated slots, often cxteniling 
from margin to margin (PI. XXXVl). I subsequently found that this jieculiar align* 
ment of perforations is not only very commonly to be noticed on leaves of the bamboo,* 
Uith growing and fallen, but also occurs on leaves of several other plants, e.g.. Banana. 
Canno. Ekra-grass, etc. These alignments of holes or slots are the work of the lai^Tc 
of certmn insects (( Longicom beetles). Mlien the sprouting leaf of the bamlKst 
is quite young it is very tightly rolled up,* and the larvK sniuw into them, Imring a 
miniature tunnel trans^vcrsely half-way through the leaf-whurl until the centre of the 
roll is reached.* The tunnel, so formed, may be very small and nearly cylindrical, or 
it may be elliptical and often considerably elongated, the long axis always lying along 
and not across the leaf. Tlie shai)e of the timncl may even apfiroximate to the 
rectangular, since the extremities of the bore are sometimes almost sijuared. Now 
and then one finds examples in which the holes are decidedly irregular aiul unsym- 
metrical (PI. XXXVl. Noe. 31-35). 

Mlien the young leaf unrolls itself in due course and opens out into ita mature, 
flat, light-absorbing state, the sometime “ tunnel” apjiears as an alignment of nearly 
uniform holes or slots (wliich may be circular (PL XXXVl, No*. I and 2), elliptical 
(Nos. G. 7,8), elungateil (Nos. 10,11,12,20,21,22), .sub-rectangular (No*. 14-18),etc.)) 
running nenite the leaf. Tlieir edges exhibit minute serrations cau-seil by the mandi¬ 
bular action of the btn'a*. I have found nuny instances of two or three tunnels 
having been bored through the same leaf, which, when it expands, exhibits two or 
more parallel transverse rowa of hole* (Noe. 23-29, 34 and 35). It will be noticed 
that the perforations cau.sed by insect-lnme are graduated in size from one edge of 
the leaf to the other, and also that the interspaces between them become progressively 
norrower as the holes become smaller. This is due to the leaf-lamina having been 
very tightly rolicil up, the inner whorls being, of course, far more closely rolled than 
the outer.* It is evulent, from the fact that the perforations arc graduated in some 
rase* from right to left and in others from loft to- right, that the convolution may be 
either siniatral or dextral, atul I would gather from examiiuitiun of a Urge number 
of leaves that the two type* of convedution exist in approximately equal number*. 
The gradiuted size oml spacing of the perforations, coupled with the fact that, where 
the holes do not extend right across the leaf, the Urger holes are cloee to one of the 
leaf-margins, while the diminishing scries often dies out half-way across the leaf 
(or well before the other margin is reached), seeimt to .show that the lori’a commence* 

* I rue the term **bamboo” in a gmeralisnl ■enoe, m I hare not been able to determine 
whether the i^iu was ttaimbuM, Arumlinarin or PAythMlarAy*- 

* The leaf-lamina ia '* convolute " prior to oprnina out. 

* I found no inatanee of the borina having been extended completely through the whorl; 
it always, apparently, enua at or nnir the centre, f.e.. halfway throuith the rolL 

* The tnuMverse arction of a leaf-roll would rexembl* a wratrh-apring. 
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to bore into the whorl from the outside nnd drives its t«innel towards the centre, 
which is not always reached. nn«l that the boring is nut from the centre outwards. 

Such leaves with their remarkable linear series of ijcrforations are, practically, 
Nature-ma'le stencil-plates, awaiting an obaer^’ant eye to appredate their poten¬ 
tialities a-H pattem-prwlucing agent*. The rhythmic sequence of slots catches the eye 
at once, ami at first suggests an effect artificially producwl by human agency. Tlic 
Nagas have not ailopted this Xature-offeriHl Htendl for use; but some of these keen 
students of Nature understaml clearly how the effect is arrivetl at. Ngaku, a very 
intelligent (’hang Naga, when consulteil aUiut it. explainwl exactly how h<iring 
brvn« drive their tunnels into the rulle<l-up leaf. The boring of leaves by larv-je in 
the manner describe*!, and the resultant regular linear pattern of alots, is, of course, 
well known to iKitanists nnd foresters, and up[>ears to be \'ery widely sprewl over the 
tropical and mib-tropical world. 

Slay not the Fijians have discovered for tliemselv'cs (at first, no doubt, acci¬ 
dentally) that pigment rubbe«l over the surface of such leaves would be transmittetl 
tliroogh the perforations to any underlving surface f Tlie form anil arrangement 
of the dote would la* faithfully reproiluced, forming a pleadng jiattern. Once the 
decorative potentiality of this simple process was appreciated, and it was found that 
a natural pattern could thus not only lie reproducetl upon their mani, but coukl lie 
repeated over ami over again from the same leaf with unfailing regularity and (air 
speed, it would have involved but a small step forward to imitate the natural stencil- 
plates by cutting out similar patterns on leaves, with even greater regularity of 
outline and spacing (I’l. XXXVII, Figs. 1 and 2), When the open work d«»igns 
came to be cut artificially and leaf stencil-plates were tmnu/aciurrd, there wmiUl 
arise a tendency to vary and improve upon the patterns, nnd by a gmdtml process 
<if variation from the prototypes, the more complex ilesigns seen upon some Fijian 
stencils would easily have been evolvctl (PI. XXXVII, Fig. S), .'Ian has very 
frequently derivctl his first suggestions from Nature, whose forms he has adopted, 
then imitateil, and subsequently elalioratnl until the metamorphosis L« complete 
ami a seemingly entire emancipation from Nature’s restrictions has been arrived at.’ 

In {Hitting forwnnl tentatively tliis theory of the jKiesible origin of the Fijian 
stencils. 1 would emphasixe the following points;-—(I) It is significant that, with 
few exceptions where in recent times pa[ier has In-en useil, the Fijian stencils are, 
apiHirently, invariably nuwle from learet, {»rticulurly those of the hanaiui tir {ilnntain, 
one of the kiiuU of leaves which are commonly attacked by boring larvie in the manner 
described. I have foumi many examples of lianana leave* exhibiting the resultant 
transverse alignment of slots. (2) Other plants liable to similar larval tunnelling. 
e.g., the bamboos and ('anna, occur also in the Fiji Islands, so that there Ls abundant 
material asrailable, provided that the larva> powesring this leaf-boring propensity 


' Ct. Btoltiiiontf Dttnmtir* Art, by Henry (UUour, IkM. pp. 17-31. 
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ore aIm) present.’ (S) The simpler Fijian rtencil-pottcms often bear a HtrUcing 
resemblance to the alignments of slots caused by tunnelling larva} (PL XXX YU. Figs. 1 
and 2). The prevailing squaring of the ends of the artificially-cut slots has its pnaaihlc 
prototype in some of the larval liorings, which exhibit a decided tendency towanls 
rectangularity of outline (PI. XXXVI. Nos. 14-17). Certain irregular, asv'mmetrical slots 
cut in Fjian stencils suggest derivation from very similar asymmetrical Imrings which 
may be seen upon many of the larva-bored leaves (Text-figure 1). (4) The slots of the 
artificial stencils are aligned transveraely across the leaves, anil never, os far as I 
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Ivrtjjulav^ aaqiBBitlvical larvol lioringa Ihvoi^K 
bamboo Ikavab , NaGiA Hills. 
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inx rui isLAXOs. (this in shows ix oxb omB stkcimbxs 
BarsoDccxii ix Pu XXXVll. Pm. 2.) 

have seen, ahng them, though in some of the more specialited designs the alignment 
is mure or less diagonal (PL XXXV'II, Fig. S). All of the many huiulreds of insect- 
perforated leaves which I examineil exhibited a transverxe disposal of the liutai of 
slots. (5) ( have so far found no evidence wliich suggests the introduction of the art of 
stencilling into the Fijian group from the imt»de. 

* I have not at pn we n t been able to verify this; but the very wide tropical disperMl of 
iaiect-lanrx having this habit irnderii it highly probable Ibat they ocmr in this group of tdamb. 
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If I am juHtified in urging the pmbability of this technique ha\’ing been arriml 
at by the Fijiaiis through acoejitanee of on idea suggested to them directly by Nature, 
a good instance is afforded of the indeiiendent discovery by an isdated people of a 
proceaa employed by other distant peoples (in Asia and Europe) who themselves, for 
aught we know, may also have derived their insfuration from Nature. In s-iew of 
the very wide dispersal of natural potential stencils, there seems to be no valid reason 
why the artiiicial process, which may so easily have been Nature-suggested, may not 
have had a plurality of orpins. 

I would further suggest that two other lumsual methods applied to the decoration 
of bark-cloth in the South Pacific, methods which, like bteivcilling, are peculiar to 
certain restricted groups of islands, may very probably be regarded as having been 
independently invented by the natives. These are (1) Nature-printing from fern- 
fronds, as practised in the Society Lslanda,^ and (2) patterning by the process of 
“ taking a rubbing'' as performed in the I<ljian and Samoan groups. 

1 desire to thank Mus E. R. Saumlers and Dr. 0. C. Druce for their kind ndvkc 
upon certain botanical points refenod to. The Fijian stencils were collected by 
Mr. A. M. Hocart, and are i»w in the Pitt-Rivers Museum. Oxford. 

* Specitnutt exklbitinj; thb teehniqae were coUseted in Tsbiti during the crnbie of tfao 
Endemrunr" MtuW (l«|iuin Cook, I76»-71. Two of these sn> in Dr. WUlUm T. Brigham's 
ooUeetion. 


Joatiud (A< RoyttI AMAfopalojieil IitMilmtt. Vol. LIV, 1924, Plait XXXFI, 
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THE ACE OP THE ^L\YA OALEXDAR. 

By Ricuaud C. E. I^nq. B.A. 

In .Wan, 1918, 70, I mode a ^uggtvtion an to thr Long Count of the Maya having 
been arrived at by calculating liack to obtain a date which would be the commence¬ 
ment of a period harmonizing leaser periods. That auggustion would not fix the 
date of invention of the Long Count more nearly than what waa already known, 
namelv, that it must have been invcnteil prior to the date of the Tuxtia Statuette, 
which ia 8-6-2-4-17 8 Caban 0 Kankin, 20th July, 368 B.C.. ami it would require 
that the calendar round of 52 yean, with ita shifting year of 366 days, hiul alr«a<iy 
been long in use. Only after a lengthy familiarity with the accurate time measure¬ 
ment afforded by the calemlar rouml could the Maya have advanced sufficiently 
in calendrical science to make the ralcubtiona resulting in the invention of the I^ng 
Count. 

The problem to be attacked in the present paper is to determine not the date of 
the adoption of the Ixmg Count, but the approximate date of the far earlier adoption 
of the unchangeable vear of 365 days. All dates in the Christian reckoning are 
given here acconiing to the Julian caletular, and as the Maya year was a shifting 
one, any given month day, such as 8 Cumhu, would every four years fall a day earlier 
in the Julian calewlar, and after H61 Maya years, or U60 Julian years, it would 
have shifted through one whole year and the two calendars would again coincide. 
It follows that if the exact day was known in the Julian year which correBpomlecl 
to such a Maya nu>nth ilay at the time when the year was first fixed in ita unchange¬ 
able form it would be possible, by calculating the shift of the calemlar, to determine 
that the year was to fixed in any one of certam Julian years separated from each 
other by 1460 years. Similarly, if only the approximate day of the Julian calendar 
was known, then the date of fixing the year could be limite<i to certain groups of 
Julian j'ears. 

Now, aoconliug to Landa, in his time 8 Cumhu fell on 28th June, and on the 
Bowditch correlation the same would ha\’e occurred liefotc that at 9-8-9-11-10 
4 Oc 8 Cumhu. 28th June, 74 a.d., as a complete shift bod occurred in the meantime. 
It is a strange cmncidence, but apparently nothing more, that this shows that the 
«late on the Palace Steps at Palenque, 9-8-9-13-0 8 xVhau 13 Pop, 28th July, 74 A-t)„ 
fell at a time when the calendar of the Old Empire coincided with that given by 
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Landa in ita rvlation to the Julian year. A more important rwmit is that throujihout 
Cycle 9 the calendar did not peatly differ from that in Lauda's time in ita relation 
to the seasons, which confimis the view long ago eapresse«l by Forstemaun. TIjus, 
at the beginning of Cj’cle 9, the date 8 ('umhu corresponded to 9th August, and at 
the end of the cycle to 2nd Slay. If we follow the rotation of the shifting calemlar 
backward in time, we reach the earliest contemporaneou.s tlate. that of the Tuxtla 
Statuette, at which epoch 8 Cumhu correspomled to 18th October, Further bock 
than this we cannot trace it directly, since all the earlier dates are mnhical or 
traditional and are not in themselves e\*idencc that the calendar was then in use. 
Calculation shows that 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu. the mythical zero point of the Lung Count, 
would fall on 13th January, 3642 B.C., and therefore the beginnings of the months 
would at tlut date be as in the following table: — 


0 l\>p ... 

SOtb January. 

0 Uo ... 

l9Ui February 

0 Zip ... 

llth Marrh. 

0 Zodz... 

31st March. 

0 T*ec 

20th ApriL 

O.XuI ... 

imh 5Uy. 


Tarle 1. 


OYaxkin... 
0 Mol ... 

0 (Tien ... 

0 Vax 
0 Zar ... 

0 Orh ... 


.lOth >Uv. 

IMth June. 

9lh July. 

2SKh July. 
iHth August. 

7lh September. 


0 Mac 
O Kankin... 
O Miun ... 
O PAi ... 
0 Kaysb... 
0 Onmhn... 
0 Uayeb ... 


27ih .September. 
17th October, 
rtth Xovemlier. 
Sflth Xovemlier. 
Ifltli Ik<cembrr. 
5th January. 
25th January. 


Sow the instances of calculations to rectify the calendar collectt'il by Bowditch, 
in the inscriptionfl. all show an intention to make the corrected calendar agree with 
what it was at the zero point of the I»ng Count, and the same result follows from 
a paper of mine in this Journal (vol. liii. pp. 36-11). It nnuhl appear, then, that 
the ideal calendar with wliich the Maya i<ndeav(iuml to make the shifting calendar 
coincide by their correctioiw was as in the above table. But since the zero (loint 
of the Long Count was itself only obtaineil by mlruladuns matle very long after¬ 
words, it might be arguerl that these correctiotw were also the result of later specula¬ 
tions so as to make the calendar conform to what it would have been at the mvtliical 
starting point. 1 do not, however, think that this was so. No doubt ^he Maya month 
names and the glyph-s denoting them were appropriate to the seasuas in which they 
origituilly fell, as in the case of the month tutmes of other peoples, and likewise the 
ceremonies of each month were also appropriate to it* season. It would not do to 
have a harvest fentival at sowing time, or rior rrr/rd. The month names and gly|»h» 
were surely far older than the ddendar round and the unchanging vear of 363 ilnys. 
ITntil the latter was 6xed there would l»e no practical difficulty, aa the monthly 
festivals would be empirically regulated, as among many primitive races, either bv 
the sUte of the crops or by the stnn or sun. But when the shifting year came into 
use there wroild arise the need of correctivx calculations to keep the festivals right 
with the seasons, and the point 1 wish to make Ls that as the corrections show that 
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th« true beginniiign of tiie inonths were HU|>|)n!te<i to fnll at the siuue timi^ in the 
nntura] year itt« in the aliove table, it fulluwa that thrae were tlie actual tinier of 
year at which the months began when the year wan first nuuic unchanging in length, 
anti thentfore shifting. 

But there » another line of e\'i(leDce which leaiU to the same conclusion. It 
ia well known that the same glyph, cammonly callcil the Cauac eh;iuent, entew 
into the composition of the glyph for the day^dgn Cauac, of the rare " wingesl 
Cause ” vuriout of the tun glyph, of the normal cycle glyph (In tliis ca.se doubled), 
and of the month glyphs for Clien, Yax. Zav aiui Ceh, ami acconiing to Selmr (Rii/iotin 
is of Burtau of .-fiHmoaN Ethootogy, p. 5.‘)), when it occurs on pictures of objects 
in the Cmlices it means that they are nuule of stone. 1 itelieve that n sim|>le 
explanation will rover ail of th«*se u-ses, which are at first sight so different. The 
mraning of the wonl Cauac Is unknown, but this day-siga correspomLs to the .\xtec 
ilay-sign (^liahuitl. '* rain,'* and it was held by Scler (op. cU„ p. 52) that the .Maya 
day-sign Cauac and the equivalent Zapotts; one had uLm this meaning. The glyph 
itself runffmui this, aa probably the element in it rt^sembling a hunch of grapes 
TvpreM'iitH clouds, and the small cross sometinu's found represents the wimis which 
hriiig min from the four canlinal |xwiits (T. .loyoe, Meritno Arr/ueology, p. 2-10). 
Hut amongst many jieoples the wonl ■’ rain ” ia used for year, t he years b«‘ing reckone»l 
by annual rains, as in the gesture language of the Nortli American Indians, and 
this would explain its being used in the winged Caiuc variant of the tun glyph. 
The ttm of :tttO days was on approximate year, the first approximation mnile by 
the Mnya, nml therefore had the meaning of “ year ” in a kxiae seme. Hence it 
(XMilil i>e used interchangeably with the Cauac glyph meaning “ nun ” in the sense 
of “ yeor.” The {tecul'mr “ wing '* of the winged t.'auac variant ia equivalent to 
" kin.” “ sun '* or “ «lay," and may have been added in later times to distinguLb 
it from the Cation day-aign. TIte meaning of the Cauac gly(>h with this addition 
is probably either “ days of rain” or " min and sun," ix., *' the rainy and the diy 
season,” “ tin* whole year.” Tlie Lncandoiies, a branch of the Maya, reckon time 
by dry ami wet seasons at the present <Uy. Now it ta well eatablialied that the normal 
tun glyph means “ stone.” as the wonl tun iUa’lf does, ami denote* the stone which 
was set up to mark the {Mtsnage of each tun. so that when the two stgiu, the mtrmal 
and the winged (*auac variant, hod ftc«|uiml the same meaning of " yi*or.” they 
could l>e uswl os equiralcut to each other in the sense of ** stone ” and so ilenote 
any object made of stone. Before leatdng the tun it may la* noted that the face 
glyph for this pcriixl can be partly exploinciL This is characterized by a skeleton 
jaw, and the same skeleton jaw is mc«l to distinguish most of the face numerals 
over tell. Tlie face character for ten itself is a skull, and liotli this and the glyplis 
for tin* immtTaU over ten sometiroca have the Cimi, “ death." sign on them. .Ml 
three—the fleshlisw jaw, the skull and the Cimi mark—are conmsnetl with death, but 
I have not seen any explanation of thU. It would appear that the various death 
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Aign* ka\'v a meaning of “ tinUhcd,*’ and denote in the cow of ten and the numbers 

abow that one ten baa been bnLihed, and in the case of the tun that one tun has 

been finLihed. An exact parallel can be found in several of the .Melanesian Ianguag«-A 

of New (luinea for this use of “ dead ” in a numerical sense, e.g., in tfje Dolm language. 

which has a \'ige(unud numeral system. Here the expression for “ five ” is “ baiul 

is dead,*’ meaning that the count of the fingers is finished, and the expresaiuu fur 

“ twenty ” unsaas “ nuui is di'ad.'' meaning that the count of his fingers and toft 

i* finished, an idea eipruwed in muuy other languages by “ man is finished.’* Several 

other cases of this use of ** dea»l ” are given by Mr. S. H. Itay (Rejent of the ConAridifr 

Anlhmpologtfot ExprHittnn (o Torrre Straits, vol. iii, p. ■107). So, too, the use of 

the dimble<l ('auuc glyph in the normal cycle glyph seems derived from its use o-s 

“ year.” As the )laya advanced in their cokiilatiuns to higher munhers they may 

ha\'e deviseii this sign for a liigher time period by doubling the sign already used 

for “ year." M’e now come to the months Chen. Y*nx. Zac and Ceh. all of which 

have the (?auac glyph os their main part ami are only distinguished from each other 

by their superfixes. Of these the superfix of Chen (the first of these four consecutive 

months) and of Ceh (the lost) are respectively similar to the superfixes of the two 

consecutive months Uo and Zip, which also are only distinguished from each other 

by their .suiaufixes, so it is probable that the superfixes of Chen and l*o have flic 

meaning of lieginning of a season, and that the superfixes of Ceh ami i^p have tlm 

iiu«ning of end of a season. Tlie superfix of Y’ax, as has long ago been noticed, is 

the same as that of Yaxidn, and tdnee the main element of the Utter is the kin rign, 

the superfix must .signify Uic syllable Yax. 'There is no clue to the meaning of tlie 

superfix of Zac. Now if the Cnuoc variant means “ rain.” it is a reasonable exphtmi 

tion that the glyi»hs for the four montlnt Chen. Y*ax. Zac and Ceh mean “ months 

of rain,” Chen being marked as the beginning of them and Ceh as the last. In the 

above table these months cover the period from f*th July to 2fith September (Julian). 

But acmirding to Professor 3Iorley {The Inscriptions at Copan. p. 2) the rainy sea-soii 

in the area occupied by the Old Empire lasts from the middle of YLiy till the end of 

December, and is at its height in July. In his Intmd^ietinn to the .I/uyo Hirroglgph- 

he sav« the rainv season Usts fn)n» .Mav or .fum! till Jauuorv or February'. Tlicse 
• • • • • 

statements of course refer to lUtes in the tfregoriun calendar, but, unlcsa the months 
were fixwl at a very remote perimf n.c.,this is iiumateriul. as the Julian ctdciidar 
only diverges from the Gregorian at the rate of three days in fonr centuries. ThU 
agreement between the sea.sons and the table is a reraarkal)te confirmation of the 
sugg«'t«>il explanation of the meaning of the m<mth glyjihs. 

In the above-mentioned paper in this Journal I <ln'w attention to the fact thot 
the corrw-ted begiuuing of the Maya year was at the beginning of February, and 
tlwt the years of the Cakrhiquel and of the .\ztec began at the some tiiiu*. This. 

entirely fits in with the other eddence. because it would moke the Ijegiuntiig 
of the year occur at the begimiing of the dry scnwtn, according to Morley, and it 
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woulil be natural that « iiupnttant a point of the natural year Hhould be made the 
commencement. 

A further confirmation may be mentioned, though it haa not the same weight 
as the others. It hoa long been noticed that the name of the month Xul means 
“ enil." and that of the foUuwing month Yaxldn may mean “ first days *' or “ first 
sun." Kin means " day ” or " sun ’’ and Yax means “ green," “ freah," “ vigorous " 
and “ first,” ami it Ims therefore been suggesteil that at somo period the year endtsl 
with XuL Xow in the above table these months extend from 10th ilny (o I6th June, 
and this would just cover the conjunction of the Pleiades in May. The importanci: 
of the Pleiades in nurking the begiiming of tlie year has be«*n shown by Sir James 
Frazer {The Golden Bough: Spirit of the Corn and It’ild, vol. i), and Forstemann 
(Bulletin 28, p. 52:1) has noteil the statement of Peter .Martvr that the mttives near 
\'era Cruz, in .Mexico, l>egan their year with the heliacal setting of the Plciadei, and 
he says a year beginning in May occurred in (^hiapos (part of the Old Empire territory). 
This may explain the meanings of these two month names. The Slaya may well 
liave hail a year beginning, for some pur]M>s<«, with the setting (or rising) of the 
IMeiadea concurrently with the year beginning in Pop at the beginning of the dr\- 
season. Yaxkin is explained by Dr. Tozxcr (in Bowditch. The AumertUion Calendar 
.Systems rt/wf Attrv/tomiral KnovAedge of the Matja». p. 288) as possibly meaning " the 
rainy season," which would agree with the table, but in Tozzer’s Comparative Studg 
of the J/uyns tuul Laeandonet, he .sUtes that the Locandonea use Yaxkin, " first 
sun," for the ilry season and Hahal for the rainy season. But as these people have 
no vestige of the undent time reckoning, and apparently i«> other words for seasons 
at all, it may be taken that the meaning is in both cases " first days," meaning with 
Uie Licandones *• of the drj- season.” but with the ancient .Maya meaning “ after 
the ridiig of the Pleiatles.” In any case the Lacandone usage applies it to a different 
time of year from that in ioinda's calcntlar. where it falls in XovemlsT. The suggev- 
tion may be hazanled that as the glyph fur Mol, the month following Yaxldn. w 
differ>-nt in character from any other month glyph, with its drcle of dots, it may 
be intended to represent the Plenules when again vuqblc after conjunction. 51ol 
means "things julwl one on the other” (Bowditch. loc. nt.) ami one of the iVztec 
names for the Pleiades means " heap ” (miec). 

So Milan, in TaWe 1, falls in November, in the tuiiiy season, and it means “ cloudnl 
day with cham*e of occasional showers," and Cumhu is explained as " sound prtxluced 
by the mamli lamls cracking as they grow dry " (ibid.), which is rpiito consistent 
with its |NisttK)n in the table in January just at the end of the rainv season, 

A digr««i«>n b necessary before h-aving the mouth names. The jinir of months 
Uo and Zip and the ((uartetU; of months ('hen. Yax. Znc and Ceh. are the onlv 
instances among the Maya numth glyphs of aigns having the same main element 
ami differentiated by ailditions. Tlu- 18 .Maya month names are all distinct from 
each other ami show no such arrangement in pairs or quartettes as these glyphs do. 
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In the Aztec month nameA, reokontng Aticauaico aa the fiwt month according to 
the tnnial ennmerotion, the 3rtl and 4tb nnmths. Tozuztontli and Uei Tozoztli, 
form u |»ir. and so do the 7th and the 8th mcmtlis, Tecuilhuit^mtli and Uei Tccuilhuitl. 
In each case the first of these pairs is “ the little ’* and the second is " the great.” 
But in the ('akchiquej calendar this is rarriwl much further. Taking Taeaxepua 
as the first month, Uren the ‘iiitl and 3nl ore Xalwy Tumuztiz and Rucah Tuninznz. 
the 6th and 7th arc Nabej- Mom and Rucah ilam. the Irth and lOth are Nabey Tok 
and Rtjcnh Tok. and the Ilth and I'Jth are Nabey Pach and Rucab Pach. Nalrey 
means " first ” and Rucah ** second.” r<ini|»aring these with th** lluya, it is note¬ 
worthy that here also the 2nd and 3nl month glyphs. Uo and Zip, have the same 
main part ami that the four months. Chen. Y'ax. Zac and Ceh. arc th** »th. H)th, 
Ilth and 12th. thtw corresjionding to the two pairs of iluplicatwl months in the 
Cakcliiipiel list. The 2nd and I8th jVztcc months. Thicaxipeunliztli and Izcalli, 
have names Ghviou-sly the same as the 1st ontl 17th Cakchiqiiel om«. Tacaxcpual 
and Itzral Kih. None of the other inr>nth luimes resemhie each other, and h. seems 
evident that to com|»arv the Aztec with the Cakchiquel. the former sduHild be each 
sliiftcd one place linckward, sous to make the list licgin with Tlacaxi}s*ualiztli and 
end with Aticauaico. Tlien the duplicated vVztec montlm wonUl be the 2nil and 3rd. 
as with iKith the >laya and the (’akchiquel. and the Uth aiHl Utth os with the 
Cakchiquel. Here the Jlaya list has no duplication, as the Cth ntonth is Xul, " end,” 
anil the 7th is \ axkiu, “ first day.s.” The meaninga of these namcH are note¬ 
worthy when compaml with the Cakchiquel ilarn. because the .Maya of Y'ucatan 
had ceremoniM in honour of the gial llam during Uoyeb, •>., the end of the year 
(J. P. Perez, in Stephen’s /nciifcn/s of Travel in Yucatan, vol. i. p. 1.37). so that in this, 
too, a connection appears. Now at the Sponish conquest, Pop, the first .Maya month, 
br^n on 16th July, while Tacaxepual begun on 1st Febnuirv* and Tlacaxipcualiztli 
on 22nil February. But it has been shown above that P«p originuUv began about 
the 30th January or 1st February. It appears, then, that the duplication of nornm 
anil glyphs shows a reid connection Iwtween the month names of these three {leoplea 
and that (making the above shift of one month in the .4ztec list, which at present 
cannot be explaincil) the three lists correspond, the first of each cotTi>siionding to 
the first of the others, and so on. notwithstanding the diflereiil time of year at which 
Pop began in latnda’s time. ^Vs 1 have shown in my former |>npcr, the (Mtsition of 
Pop given by Ijimla was that of the shifting calendar, while the corrections uswl for 
fixing the f4*stivaU made the correcteil date of Pop about coincide with the (’akchiquel 
and Aztec calenduni. Whether the latter two |Ms>plcft lu»d a rigid shifting ralcnilar 
concurrently with a ruethiMl of correction, like the Maya, or merely an empirical 
regulation of fcMtrvals to conform to the seasons. Is not known. 

Returning now from the foregoing digrtwdon. it may be oMinineil that Table I 
repn^enU the position of the montks when the year wan first fixeil at 36.3 d»\n. and 
the next question is to find at what points in the Long l.'ount dhl the miintha occupy 
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such a {xietition. Th^ following are the iiret fonr datei* in the l^mg Count ut which 
the Maya ywir anil the .liilian coinciile, ai^ in Tabh' I:— 


TV irro point 

7'W-2-lU-IO 

I1-2-3-I.VI3 


... 4 Alum M ('amliu ... 
... IlChirrhan at'umhii 
... ItkHt^umlut 
... 6Mrn8('umhu ... 


... 13th .lauuary. .TAlg B.C. 
... 13th Jantury. 3iti2 a.c*. 
... 13th .lanuary, T22 a.o. 
... 13th .lanuary. 73B aj*. 


It necii hanlly ite luiid that, uh we are rlraling with Ume» liefote the invention 
of the Ixing f'ount. the datcti are given here in that count merely so a nieana of 
notation, just as they are given in year* b.o. N'ow the last of tlune dates is obviously 
e.\clitde«l. as it is later than the dates of the iuscriptions, while the first two. namely. 
3tM2 and 2182 are far too early. N«» remains or other evidence in any way 
justify the idea that the Maya culture hail taken shape at so n*mote a p<*ii(Kl even 
as 2182 B.r. But with 7-8-2-1(1-10, 722 B.C., it is quite otherwiac. Be it noted 
that at 8-0-2-4-17, 20th July, 308 b,c,, the date of the Tuxtln .Statuette, tlie 
Long Count system of dating appr'an* complete in all ita (larts. The interv’al of 
3,54 years seems jitst sufficient to allow for the advance in science nwmaarj’ for 
the invention of the Istng Count, and it is by no means too tong nor dues it 
imply o date which is impmhnldy early on any other gnmnils. Wnthout using any 
cnlendrical arguments, it is in acconlance with the general prolwlHlities that 
the Mnyu had ftxeil the 3fir>-dny year as long as this before the date of the Tuxtla , 
Statuette. 

It is iKxssihle that the inscriptions of Palcnquc show a nderenoe to the date 
when the year was fixed. It U generally arce|ited. following Bowditrh, that several 
of the inscriptions there refer to calculations mule to rectify the calemlar. Now 
Bowditch (op. cit., p, 1(52) ha.** noticed that thoT of the distant' numbers on the 
Tablet of the Cross would, if added to the initial series, make a t4*tal of 7-7 -9-1.5-111, 
though it is true that no definite connection eon Iw mode by these numbers, so that 
we cannot say tliat this total is tlie initial aeries value of any date in this inscription ; 
ond he has also noticed that the distance numVr 7-7-7-S-lG ocrum on the Tablet 
of the Foliatetl Cmss. Tliis numlier cannot V conm<1e*l with any ibto whatever. 
Though exact proof is therefore lacking, I think it is prolmhle that eoch of thew; 
refers to the initial series value of some early ilate eontimipomneous, «>r nearly sti, 
with the fixing of the year at .3(1.5 daya. If so they would lie 7 7-7-8-1 tJ .5 Cib 
9 Milan. 19th Xovemlier, 705 B.O., and 7-7 9 15-19 0 Cauac 17 Mol. 9th July, 
709 li.c. Th*»e are so near to 722 B.f. that they might well be dates in the reign 
of some Maya .Itilius Cwsar who esUblisheil the shifting year. Tlie circunkstancc 
that the l/mg ( ount was not then invented! would not have preventefl a record of 
the datee lieing kept by the calendar round methiKl and hamleil down to the times 
of the I’nlenque inscriptinns. The Annals of Quaiihtitlan presm-o an unbroken 
record of Toltec histurv- for over 900 years by means of calendar round dating 
alone. 
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The n«t question to be con«deml is wh»t are the limits earlier ami later thwi 
the year 722 B.c. which would be in accordance with the foregoing. Taking up first 
the evidence presented by the glyphs and names for the months, the following table 
shows the dates in the Julian calendar on which the important month days referred 
to above woukl fall (A), if they were 30 days earlier than in Table I. and (B) if 
30 davs later:— 

Table II. 


(A) 

O Php 3|rt itrtember. 

» Xul ... 10th April. 

ID Ysxkin ... 2©th April. 

0 Chen ... 9lb Jnne. 

IB Oh ... 27th Aiiiput. 


i'jp. l»i Jlaruh. 

O Xu] ... ... Bth June. 

19 Yaxkin ... 2«th .June. 

0 Chen. ttth August. 

IB Oh ... 28lh October. 


A displacement of 30 dap in the year implies a displacement of 120 year* in 
the dates on which the Maya and Julian yearn would coincide, so that (A) would 
require 602 b,c. as the date of futmg the year, and (B) would require 842 B.C. The 
date of Jst March is much too late for the commencement of the dry season, and 
31st December Ls the e.xtremp limit, in the other direction, but not so probable as 
:lOth January. The tlates 10th to 29th April and 0th to 28th June are respectively 
too early and too late to have any connection with the Pleiades. In the c.xse of 
1 lien to Ceh it is not easy to fix a limit, owing to the great length of the rainy season, 
but still the dates in Table 1 agree best with the statement that it is at its height 
in July. On the whole, then, this evidence by itself shows tliat the dates in Table 1 
are correct. But on the evidence afforded by the correctiaos of the calendar the 
dates must lurve IxM-n os in Table I, or very near it, allowing for the difference between 
the Julian and Oregorian calendars. In 722 b.c. the 30th January, Julian, corie- 
spomlol t<» tlie 24th January, Uregorian, a iliffcrence of only six dap and requiring 
tmly 24 years difference in the year B.c. Or again, if we use Ikiwditch’s formula 
for correcting the .Maya calendar (2ft flap in 104 years), it differs by leas than one 
<Uy in a centniy from the Julian and wouhl only make n difference of 28 years, 
(kimpaied with the similar problem of the suthic period in Egypt, the latter provides 
a more definite means of measuring the shift of the calemlar, owing to the fixed point 
of the rhnng of Sirius, but the 3Iaya problem offer* murh fewer perioils to choose 
from. 


It ap[teai*, tiien, to be justifiable to conclude;— 

(1) Tliat the Maya year of 365 days was brought into use in or about 722 b.c. 

(2) Tlint this took place m the same general region as that occupied by the 

Old Empire cities, seeing that the seasons of the vear were similar to 
those prevailing there. 

(3) That the Long fount was invented at a much later ilato, most probably 

alxmi Cycle 8 (488 b.c.). 
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Dn |iur|KHv nuthitig ha;* saitl above a» to the ilate of invention of the 

cnlentlar roiunt, because it is immaterial to the argumfiit whether it came into use 
ut the name time aa the .‘SC.'V-ilAy year or not. though obvioualy it could not ha\’e 
(Hime into une before the hitter, which U oue of ita factors. Tlut question would 
depemi on whether the tonalumatl was usoil when the ;W5-day year was fixed. One 
of the factors of the tonulamatl. namely, the aeries of 2(t day-signs, must have been 
in use, as the months of 20 <lays are ba.sed on it. and there is sume esdilence that its 
other factor, the series of IS day-numbers, wa» also, because Forstemann [BuUettn 28, 
p. lltl) has pointed out sevexal .series in the Dresden (!odex hasniig 3&f (or ita factor 
01) os factors, and has riglitiy cuncludcil that this represents a year of 3&t days, 
which .superseded the tun as a more accurate approximation to the length of the 
year, but was itself superseded by the year of .'h>5 tlays, a still closer and therefore 
necessarily a later npprr>ximation. But the 3fi4-ilay year necessarily implies the 
use of ita factor 13, himI sh«»W8 that the 13 day-numbere were prior to the year of 
:hi5 (lays. Granting thin the calendar round would automatically come into exintenoe 
as soon as the latter year wan fixed. 

An to the oonditiun before the fixing of the year, it appears that the *20 day-signa 
formed an unchangeable oerien, just as in later times. A suggestion wan ma<le lung ago 
by Mrs. Nuttall in her work. “The Fundamental Principles of Old and New World 
Civilixatinns '* (vol. ii of the Pafirr* >f the Peabody .1/Maruro. Cambridge, Mane.. C.S.A., 
I'.tUl). referring to an earlier poper of hers of 1886—which latter 1 regret I have ih>1 
n«*«*—that the formation of the Mexican calendar system originated from fixed market 
days. I think thin is the true e.xplanation of the Maya day-nignn, that the}* represent 
the days of a market mouth indepeudent of the seanonn, and were the first founda¬ 
tion on which later the towering structure of tiie Maya coleiHiar was built. It wan 
this origin which gave it ita characteristic feature of continuouH series of dH}’s repeated 
i-ndleiwly. It Ls generally accepts] that the 13 day-numltem were latar, and probably 
Perex's view that they represent a half lunation is the correct one. The iiumher 
13, in its use by the Maya, presents a remarkably close parallel to the number 7 in 
Europe and Western Asia. Both, as time divisioas, seem connected with the luiution, 
and )M>th have iminease importance as sacred numbers, while neither L<« a radix of 
a numerical scale. Now when The market month of 20 day-signs was established 
it afionled a convenient means of reckoning in place of the lunar muiilhs uschI by all 
early la-oples. The market montlis were sufficiently h>ng to la* distingulsheil by 
seasonal names, like lunar month.*, and at first, just as with the >b>ta lunar months 
«lrscrib»>«l by Cislrington [The Mrtaw^n», p. 3lit), there might be no definite series 
■>( month names and no conception of a year at all, but several names might be 
appUed to the same month, according to what was done in it, atui the same name 
might l)e applied to diiTcrent months. The next stage would be the more or leas 
unconsciuoA selection of 18 names for the 18 market months, which nearly make 
up the natural year, just as with other peoples 12 names have come into use for 
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the 12 luMtiorw which nearly make up the year. Professor >L P. Xihwon (/'Wwi/icr 
Tipht Rirl^uiny) has excellently dealt with this nuestion so far na relates to Uie 
evolution of n calemlar based on lunar months, and his reasoning can l»c appUal 
similarly to the e%*olutiun of the .Maya calendar, hosed on market montlts. Duiibtleaa. 
as with many peoples using lunar muntlis, the Maya at first dnl not notice that there 
oas a duicrv|Nincy i>etween the 18 nuirket months and the natural year, ■ml when 
a given month came round too early in the season thej* may have thought they 
hnd forgotten, just as the Masai do in a eiroibr owe with the lunar month, thus 
unwinsciouhly luidfing an intercalation. It may be safely concluded that the tun 
Ix-gan in this way and then possihly advanced to the conscious iiiteroalution of n 
market month, similarly to the intercalation of a lunation in the developed luni-sobr 
calendar. It is doubtful if the>- ever used the tim as a fi.x«l year without intcr- 
calation. If they did it wouki have quickly nmde its inadequacy apiNumt and liave 
led to the closer approjdmatioii provkled first hy Uie .ie4-<lay vear and afterwards 
by the ^Cfi-day year. 

If the theory advanced in this pu|>rr is sound, it has an importance greater 
than the elucidation of tlie Maya calcrular. Professor Morley has pointed out the 
great importance of the correlation of the Long Count with Clirirtian chronologv- 
as a means of ilating othta- American cultures. But this theory would establish 
a date fw eariier than the earliest conrempomneous date of the Long Count, ami l>e 
of correspondingly greater value. 


AOt>K.\IIA. 

(1.) As the foregoing paper to some extent cov'em the same ground as 
Dr. H. J, SpindenV n^cently publisherl work TAe Itniurtwn of Mayan Datet. it 
IS right to say that my jiaper was sent for publication in January. 1924, long befnn* 
Dr, Spinden’s book aftpeared. 

(2.) On consideration, I think that the shift in the Axtec month list can be 
explaitsed. The Axtec monthly festivaU fell on the lost day of each month, that 
», on the 20th day. while the Maya bad no 20th day of u month but bi>gan it anlh 
a zero day. Thus 1 to 19 Pop might coincide with 1 to 19 Tluraxipeualixtli, but 
0 Pop would coincide with 20 Atlacauolco, and 0 Uo with 20 Tlacaxipcualixtli, 
causing on apporent. though not a*teal, shift in the months of the two peoples. 
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PROCEEDINGS OP THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITtTE. 1924. 

January 1924. 

Atmual GcDcral Merlin];. (See p. 1.) 

January SlA. 1924. 

Onlinarr Meeting at 50, Great Rtueell Street. 

Pruf. C. G. SEUniiAN. President, b the (Thair. 

The mbutea of the last meeting were read and confirmnl. 

The Hoctbn of the foUowbg M Onlinarr Fellows of the Inatitutc was annonnced \ 
Dr. R. C. C. Claj. )lra. H. D. Hilton-Simpaon. &lr. F. Morey, Mr. 8. T. Moecs and 
Mrs. C. A. de Beauvoir Stocks. 

The Pbksioent expreeiied the regret of the Institute at the absence of 
3Ir. DC Babri CbawsuaY awing to his serious illness. 

Mr. Hazzleoikk Warrkn kindly coitscnted to read Mr. de Borri Crowshay’s 
papers on—1. ** Eoliths found in titu at South Ash.^ 2. " Azilian-Tardenutsiaii 
FIbt fndufftry in MesopoUmin." 

The first |iaper discussed by Sir Edwin ILarrikon and Mr. Warren. Tlie second 
by Dr. Rckiitox Parker and Mr. Schwartz. 

Mr. CrRKlXY, of Toronto, dencribed bow an Indian mode an arruw-hrad. 
Questions were asked by Mr. Warrkn, Mr. Merivaue. Mr. Parkyn, and 
Miss Durham, to which Mr. Ci.'REU.t reidied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was acconled to Mr. Warrkn for his Idndnees in reading 
Mr. Orawshay'.s papers, and the Institute ailjoumed till February 5th. 

Frhruary 5lA, 1924. 

Ordinary meeting at 50, Great Russell Street. 

Pruf. C. G. Skuuuan, Prcaident, in the Chair. 

The minuter of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Air. W. E. Arxrtronii read hb iMpcr on “ Rowwl Island Money," illustrated 
by lantern slides. 

The paper a-as discussed by .Air. Scuresby Routlkmir, Dr. RuaKTOX Parker. 
Mr. CLAPpfi, Air. Perry and the President, anil Air. .VRMirnwjNii replied. 

A hearU* vote of tlianks wa* accorded to Air. .XRMfSTRONC for h» valuable atul 
bteresting paper, and the institute adjoumeit till February’ 19th. 
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Fcbnumj 192-1. 

Ordinary MtHrtinfi, Royal .Socioty, Biirlin^on Houo**, 

Prof. C. O. Seliumax, Prcaidrnt. in th«* Thair. 

Thf? minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Or.linar>- Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Or. C. H. Pcmun. Dr. Gexa Roheim, Mr. R. Samuels, .Mr. R, H. Sennett and 
Mr. F. B. MVlch. 

Dr, Erxest Jones road hw pa|>er on “ Psycho-Analyas and Antlm»|x.logy.’* 
The paper was discuiwed by Mr. Pebrv, Dr. .^Ul•KI.vr«sH. Mr. Goitkin. 
Dr. SHRfnaALL. Mr*. I.saacs. Miaa Di;rham and Mr. FU’oel. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accordwl to Dr. Jones f<ir his |mper, aiui the 
Institute adjoumnl till March Ith. 


Mnrck itk, 1924. 

Ordinary Meeting, 50. Great RuaseJl Street. 

Prof. C, G, Selhsman. President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were rrail and confirmerl. 

In the regretuble absence of Sir .Ajtthuk Keith, through illness, hn* paper. 
Neanderthal 3Ian m Malta.” with an account of 3Ir. George Sinclair’s “ Surrey 
of the Cave of Ghar Dolam. JIalta,” illustratetl by lantern slidea. was read br 
Dr. BrMJTT, of Syilney. 

^ The paper was discuksed by the pRiaiiiK.vr, Bliss 3lrRBAV, 3Ir. Peake. Mr. 
M . Le Gros Clark and 3Ir. Pabkvn, and Dr. BmEirr replied. 

A hearty \-ote of tlianks was acconlwl to Dr. BrRKiTr for his kindness in reading 
the paper, and the In.stitute adjoumetl till .March 18th. 

.March 18rA. 1924. 

Ordinary fleeting, 50. Great Russell Street. 

Prof. C. 0. Sklicman, President, in the (hair. 

The minutes of the laid: meeting were read and cunfinned. 

The election of the following os Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced ; 
Dr. Israel Abrahams. Sliss Annette S. Bainl. Mr. C, T. (Wily, Mr. W. H. (baxlchild, 
Mr. A. Head. Dr. Petronella van Hcenlen. Dr. K. H. Hunt. Rev. J. H. Powell’ 
Dr. Gilbert Slater. I>r. T. 0. Tello. .Mr. 3L M. Thein, anil .Mr. 8. Woexiward. 

Prof. F. G. Parsons rcail his paper on *' .4 Comparison of Cranial Contours.” 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discuaaed by Prof. Sollas, Dr. tjABsox. Dr. Hadihin, ML» 
Durham. Mr. Lr Gr,« Clark. .Mr. Peake, Dr. Rcshton Parker. Mr. Chiloe. 
Dr. Bubkitt ami the PRi»ir.ENT, and Prof. Parsons repUed. 

A hearty vote of thanks was acconled to Prof. Parsons for his interesting 
|>Bper, and the Institute adjourned till .\pril 8th. 


MitoeUaiua. 




Apra 8<A. 1924. 

Ordinary fleeting, 50, Great Rassell Street. 

Prof. C. 0. Skuomax, PresiJent. in the Chair. 

The minutes of the Ia.st meeting were read ami confirmed. 

Dr. .1. H. Huttos read hia paper on " The Use of Stone in the Naga Hills.*' 
illiLftrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Colonel SitAKESTEAR, Mr. Baijocb, Sir. Schwahttz, 
Mrs. StxtRESBY RocTLEnc.B, Dr. Stroso, Scoresby Routledoe and the 
Pbrsidrnt, and Dr. HnroN replied. 

\ hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Hutton for his valuable and 
interesting paper, and the Instituts? adjourned till April 15th. 

April 15tA 1924. 

Ordinarj* Meeting, 50, Great Russidl Street. 

Prof. C, G. Seuuuan, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Onlinary Fellows of the Institnte was announced ; 
Miss C. Borley, Mr. C. C. Fagg, and Mr. Arthur Waley. 

Dr. Redcuyfe Salawan read his paper on " An Analysis of Jewish Types,” 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was diseuwed by the Pre-hident, Mr. Peake, Dr. Shbubsau., Dr. 
Ru.srton Parker, Mr. Hurnblowkr. and Mr. Ci^brklly, and Dr. Salauan replied. 

A. hearty vote of thanks was accanle«l to Dr. Salaman for hi* valuable and 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourtHsI till May Oth. 

May >ttk, H>24. 

Ordinary Meeting, Royal Society, Burlington House. 

Prof. C. O. Seuoman, President, in the Choir. 

The minutes of the last meeting were reatl and confirmed. 

Sir Dennison Ross, C.I.E., Ph.D., read his paper on “ The Origin of the Turk.” 

Thu pap«‘r woo discuased by Mr. Peake, Dr. Rukhton Parker, Mr. V. Gordon 
Childs, Mrs. Hasluuk. Mr. Ray, Bliss Durham and the President, and Sir Den.mson 
Rtiss replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Sir Dennison Ross for bis valuable 
ami instructive paper, and the Institute adjourned till May 20th. 

May 20/A, 1924. 

I Inlinary Meeting, Royal Society, Burlington House. 

ProL C. 0. 8ei.ioman, Preaklent, m the Choir. 

Thu minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
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The election of the following an Onlinary Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Mr. W. Kerr Chalmew. Mias V. C. (\ Colluin. Dr. George Crofts. Mr. W. D. Fitch. 
Mr. F. T. Grey, Mr. R. Solomon, Mr. F. Stanley Semce and Mr. A. C. Tunstall. 

Mrs. W. Se-oRESBY RocriJtiKJK read her paper, “The .\ustrBl Inlands ami 
Mangnrvv’a. S.K. Pacific,” illustrated by lantern slides. 

The |)epcr was discussetl by Mr. Frixim. Mr. BRALN'uni.TZ, Dr. Shrubsau., 
Atlmirul Buvlr SoMimviLUC ami the Prexiuext, and Mns. Scoresby RorruEDGK 
replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded tri Mr*. Scorebby Roinxjsuoc for her 
interesting paper, ami the Institute adjoumetl till June 3nl. 

Junr 3n/. |y24. 

Gnlinary Sleeting, 50, Great Russell Street. 

IVof. C. 0. Seuoma.\. President, in the Chair. 

The minute* of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

.Miss M. K. Di;buasi read her po|>er on “ M'rst Balkans; Ohl (.'ustoms connected 
with Death, Blood Vengeance, etc.,” illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussetl by Mr, Peake, iD. Chilue, Mr. FAU.,\aK, Mrs. HasLurK 
and the pRE!>inE.vr, uml ilms Dt RiuM re|ilied. 

.\ hearty vote of thanks was acconled to Sliss Di rham for her intensting paper, 
iuhI the Institute adjoumetl till June 24th. 

Juw 24tA, 15*24. 

Ordinary Meeting, 54). Gr«*at Russell Street. 

iD. H. J. E. Peake, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last mc«!ting were read ami confirmtal. 

The election of the following ns Ordiiuir)* Fellows of the Institute wa.s announced : 
Dr. Dnviilson Black. VIr. K. G. Fenelon. Senhor II. dos Pamos-Freitas. Mr. R. 
Oumiess. Mr. G- 0. Heyc. Mr. \V. R, Hiunphries, Hon. Ivor Montagu. Sir. Oscar 
liaphnel. Mr. D. Talbot Rice. Mr. L. M. Robinson. Mr. F. Turville-Petre, and Miss 
Alice Werner. 

Captain R. 8. Rattray rcml his pu|>er on ” Rites de Passage in .\Bhanti," illus¬ 
trated by lantern slides. 

Tho paper wa.s discussed by Capt. Joyce. Mrs. Aitkkx, Mr. Ricbabus. 
Miss Di'ruam. Mias MtTiR.\Y attd ,Mr. Peake, and Capt. Rattr,iv refilied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accordixl to Capt. Rattray for his valuable 
aiul interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned rill the autumn. 

Norrmbrr DVA. 15)24. 

Dr»linary Meeting, Lsindon School of Kcononurs, Houghton Street. W.C. I. 

Prof. C. <J. Skuoxan, Prw>i.lent, in tho Chair. 


iliscrUanca. 


•Ml 

The election of the following aa Ordinary Fellowa of the Institute was announced : 

F. J. Bagslmwe. Rev. V. A. Denunt, Mr. K. K. Kvans-Pritcliard, Rev. R. H. 
(jrolfisworthy. Commander 8. P. Herivel, Mr. J. lleiiges, Mr. Van Campen Hciloii, 
Captain W. .1. Herries. Mr. E. Jacunun, Mr. .1. lauigdun Davies, 3ir. \V. Xeglcy, 
l>r. Elsie ClewB Parsons, Prof. R. Ruggles Oatesi. and 3Ir. J. K. Stewart. 

Captain M. W. HiLTitN-SiMrsox reml his paper on " Native life in the Algerian 
Hills,'* Uluatrate<l by the dnematogmph film taken by 3lr. J. A. Haeseucr. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accordisl to ('aptain Hiltun-SimpsuN for liis valuable 
{taper and to .Mr. Haesklcii for bis excellent films, and the Institute adjounie<l till 
November 25th. 

NovenJirr 25fA. 1924. 

Huxley Lecture. 

Iktrmicr 9<A, l‘>24. 

Ordinary fleeting, 54), Great Russell Street. 

Sir. H. J. E. Pkakr. Vice-Preaiflent, in the Chair. 

The miuutes of the last mc^jting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Henry BAi.roi'R read his paper on “ The Origin of Stencilling in the Fiji 
Islands," illustrated by lantern slides. 

The |M]s;r ww* diecussed by Sir. BRAtTHiOLTZ. Mr. Scoresby RouTLEruiE ami 
Capt. Fi'UXR. 

Jlr. RiUYnit then reml his secoml paper. “ Shell-bead 31anufaeturc and Metal 
Working in the Nnga Hills. Aasnm." illustrated b^’ lantern alide-s and A{>ecimens. 

The pa{ter wu.% discussed by Dr. lltTrox, 3Ir. RicuABits, Dr. Hiuibi'Kuh. 
>Ir. Braunholtz. Capt. Fl'u.er aiui .Mr. Peake, and Mr. BAtrovK re|4ied. 

.\ hearty vote of thanks was acoordMl to 3Ir. Balfulr for hU interesting pa|iers, 
ami the lustitute adj<Himed till December 16th. 

Drcrnthrr 16tA, 11*24. 

Onlinary Meeting. 54), Great Russell Street. 

Mr. H. J. E. PiiAKE. Vice-President, in the iTudr. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and c«>n6rmnl. 

Tho election of the following as Ordirmiy Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
.Miss Viola I. Dunne, 3lr. R. W. Firth, M..\.. Dr. Thu*, tlonn, Mina Iseult F. Grants 
Duff, Rev. E. Baxter Riley, 3Ir». Scoreaby Uoutlwlge, Mr. .1. S. 31. 3Vonl, B.A., 
3Iiw Camilla M'cdgwood, and Mr, Dimglaa Mitty. 

Archdeacon H. W. 3Viu.iama dcliveresl his lecture on “ Some Customfi. Beliefs 
ami Traits of the 3Iaon.'' 

Tlie {io|>er was duvusHsI by 3Ir. Prakk. 31r. Uav, 3lr. Blaouen, .Mrs. Bcobesby 
R oiTLeiiGE, Mr. Parkys. 3fiaa PciajiN Bubby and Capt. Fuller, and Airb* 
ileacun Wiijjams replietL 

.\ hearty vote «if thanks was accorded to Archdeacon Wiluams for his helpful 
ami interesting lecture, oml the Institute adj<mmed till Janiuiy 6tb, 1925. 
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Further Note on the “ Pacoha " of Ancient Peru. 

By T. A. JoYCK. 3I.A. 

In iy2*2 I published in the Jottrmil of thr Itoifnl Atttkropoi/iffiaU InttitHlf, Vol. Lll. 

р. MI. u short pa{)rr on ** The ‘ Pucchii' of Ancient Peru.” Two of these peculiar 
wooden utemuls, with double zigzag ebanneb, had been exhibited in the exhibition 
of Indigenou.^ .^Vmerican Art, organized by the Burlington Fine .Vrts Club in 

nod hwi proved a puzzle even to the experts. I was sii fortimnte as to alight upon 
a passage and an illiutmtiun in Frazier’s RdalioH du Vuifotfr dr Ut Mer du Sud, 
which ex]Jaioed their use as utensils by means of which Chichn (niaiz*.*-l>c**r) wa.» 
served directly into the mouths of guests nt a feast. FrSzier jpves the name of this 
peculiar appliance os “ paqucchu,” which I suggested was the French orthography 
of the word “ poocha.” the meaning of which is given in Tschudi’s Kechua tlictionaiy 
as " (1) Subst. rfos BdrUnn, dtr QueUr ; nrrtMfo, rJtorru dr ni/ua. fuentr. (2) Verb, 
fliesseo (vom Wasser), tropfen; corrtr A Offua, yultar." Fn'jzier obsers'ed the use 
of the appliance at a native feast at Talcoluuno in Chile, but the name is evidently 
Peruvian, and the two specimens exhibited at the Burlington Fine Arts Club were 
undoulitedly Pwivian of the Inca {MiriiHl. So fur it seemed fairly clear that the ntensil 
was Peruvian in origin. 

Since writing the pa{ier quottsl above I have come across two mlditionol points 
of infonnatiou which it is perhaps worth while placing on record. 

A Vooabulario de la Lengua Aytnara, by the Jesuit Ludovico Bert«)nio, was 
published in 1602.^ Bertonio gives the meaning of the word jxurha (which he spells 
jJiakhrha) as “ Fuente que hecha id agua jau" algun cano.” But he gives a second 
meaning : “ Es tambien un instrumento de modem con que beven chicha |K'r paasa- 
tiempo. corriendo encauadu.'* Tliw passage not only corroborates Frezier s account, 
but proves that the same utensil was in use among the inhabitants of .luli, on the 
west of Lake Titicaca in Bolivia, from whom liertonio collected his Vocalfutario- 
Sir Clements Markham has shown* that the inhabitants of Juli were, in the main. 
mitimaes, or colonists who had been traitsferred from the Valley of the Apuriinac, 
in Kechua territory, to Juli by orders of the great Inca Tupue Yupanqui. Conse¬ 
quently Bertonio's Vocabulario consists, for the most part, of Kechua terms, 
together with a certain number of words iiomiweil by the settlers from the original 
inhahitants. Tupac Y’u|janqui, we know, made expeditions into Chile, and carrieil 
the boundaries of the empire to the River .Maule. Probably it was in his time that 
the paccha was introducisl into Chile by colonists in the same way as it hail reacheil 
the western shore of Titicaca. 

The sccoimI point is more interesting. When the two pacirhn apjicated at the 

с. \hibition of the Burlington Fine Arts Club they were the first specimens of this 
type of the applianci- which I hail seen, and I was all the more intert-sted because 
each of them showed an ornamental motive which, further, was new to my expiTience 
of Peruvuui art. This motive is the figure of some insect-like creaiure. with large 
trunsvrrsely-bamleil abdomen, and a numlier of legs varj'ing from idx to four. I 
reproiiuce the two illustrations whicli show the creature (Figs. 1 and 2). 

The fact that Iwth the utensil and the design were new to me, and that the detugn 
Was common to both the s|jecinieiis, was interesting, and I consulted the experts 
ill the hntomological IXqmrtinent of the Natural History MiLseum. .\t the time 

* ICetnitttiali.-.) by .luUo Hstzmaiin. Ltri|Rig. iK 70 , Trubnrr. 

* 7'*» Imra* of /'mi, Loiulon. 1011. Smith. Elder A Co., |»p. 3l4-.‘ll.’i 
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thi* Urn* (if enquiry *Utl not Keem to lewl Hnvwhere; the venlict was that the 
** inriect '* was most probably sonu* variety of Aigiopid spider, but that the auinuil 
luid lawn too far cunventionalizwi to be identifie<l with accuracy, and I did not 
include the iufunnation in my paper. 

Tschudi (Meniu, 1853), in his dictiaiuiry. gives, as the Kechua words for spider, 
“ Uru. Aranu. Todo genero de msecto.” and “ .ifxnfftam, Una especie de Arana.” 
Midilenduri (Leipzig, gives " I'm. Ij» Arana-; Apataitca. o<l. Aptuotiro Uru, 

.VraAu gmnde; and ('(Uti-oiid Uru, iVrauii no veneuosa." fh-rtonio. in his Aymara 
dictionary, (luoted afnive, gives Dru-urn as the equivalent of “Arana pon^onoaa," 
and Cun-cun as the qi^uivalent of " Amho qiie haze la tela.” The name given to 
the puisoimus spider by the people of the t’ollao (the southern highland provnnoe of 



no. 1. 



the Inca empire), amongst whom the .\ymara had settlwl as enforwvl colonists, he 
quotes ns Tapu tapa. 

Torres Rubio in his Artr 1 / V'liciibulario dr la Letujua Quechua (Lima, 17(>4) 
gives Vru as the generic term for ** Ammi " ; A}tn»anccn for “ .\raAa grande *’; and 
(.'ust-ciut* for ” Arana que hila.” But he appends to hw dictionary a “ Vocabulario 
de la Lengua Chinclioisnyo . . . que corapuMj y ohadio al Antiguo el Padre Juan de 
Kiguerwlo." Chinchaisuyu was the name givTii by the early Inca irilie to the region 
inhabited by the people to the itnmnlinte n*>rth of the valley of (’uzco. In this 
“ Vocabulario ” the word for spider Is given as parrhn. 

In the light of this information the device of the spider as applied to the uten-sil 
iinimsliately btjojmw signifii:ant. Tlir creature, in the Chinchaisuyo dialect, is 
the homonym of the appliance, ami this fact gives rise to twro further suggestions. 

The first of these is that the u-se of the pacclia origiiiateti in the rhincliolsuvo 
district. 1 am not ronvirH;e<l that this is quite a fair assumption, because it involves 
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certain other ({UMtioim. If the zigzag clinnneU car\'r«l in the eolki mck at Kciii^ 
at Ciueo ore, in (act, cerennmial |mcclia. hy nteanit uf which ufTerin^ of chicha 
made to the dtaui, then we niiuit suppose not oniy that th<^>r carN’ingx aiv pre-rrUpi. 
but that the Chinehiiiimyo dialect prevailed in the Cuzco valley in prv-Im» times. 
Of oounse, neither of theae suppoaitionit is i(upo)Mibli% but the lack of any evtilenec 
in support renders them hazaidous.' 

Ulth regani t<i the second point, wc are on surer ground. It is (juite obvious tiut 
in this spider design wc bavo an embryo hiemglyph. The question of the existence 
of any form of writing in pre-SpHniah youth America has l>een often deflated, hut 
it is quite certain that no form of script existed at the time of the Conquest. The 
■Mile evitlence that a script had at some time existed in Peru is the unsupiMirtMl 
statement of Monteauns that in pn?-Inca tiinfs .some form of writing was Imown. 
but ahulirtheil by one of the early rulrr>* of the higlilamU. As regards this statement, 
the evhleixce of archaH>togy ia ahMilutely negative. Hence the interest of the two 
spedmeus under dlscasaion. Herr we have two highly apecialixed nti-nsiU, wurh 
decorated with an unusual design, in a technique which h> nutnif<«tly of the late 
Inca |>eriod. That design is the homonym of the utetudl. and it is clear that the 
Peruvians were just entering the path which lends to the elabumtiun of a phonetic 
script when the advent uf the .S|»niaids destroyed tlieir anciimt culture. 

('onfinnation of the meaning of the wunl paccha - spider is sup{ilic<l by J. de 
.\rriuga in hw EiiirjxmoH dr la Ididalria tlti Peru (Lima. Ii521). In liis descriptiuti 
of the various methods of ilivinatiun einployetl by the luttives, he mentions 
a class of soothsayers calletl Pacchamtir, Paefutrirue (f Pturkartntr) and Paebaettr. 
(? Pitrrbarur). who took omms by placing a spider, paccha, on a cloth, and teasing 
it with a .stick until some of tl»e legs broke »>ff. The answer apfionn to have dependetl 
upon the qnestion which legs wepr «lrtnche«l fmm the b»aly of the spider at the end of 
the jiroctiss. ^ ^ 

Arriaga collected his information «aj>|ian.'litly from the distrtet around lima, 
null therefore from |Mirt of the. Chinchoiauyq region, coRs«x|uently h'u remarks supply 
oonfirmution of the fact that the wonl pmrku denoted spider, and also was n tenn 
in aso in the Chinchaisuyo. 

Sir Clements Markham in his Lautfuage of the lurae of Peru (Ijotulon, IIM>T) 
gives in his Kochua-English vocabulary the four wonls quoted aljove from Arriaga 
with their meanings. But in the Kugiish'Kechua section he records only the teniis 
Apamitca ami ('urirusi under the heading “spider." Tlic {wints which 1 wish ro 
enforce are these :— 

(1) That the term paceha denoting ** s|»ider *’ is not Krehua. but Mongs to the 
Chinchaisuyo dinleot, 

(2) That the spider design, unknown elwwhere, hut appearing u|xj» two highly 
spccializetl uteadU, designed fur the <‘crv:inuiiial serving uf drink, ahtn railed paerba, 
may hi; an imlicatiou that the appliance itself is of 1'hinohaisuyo origin. It is rather 
signiricant that the pottery pacclui of the ooa.Ht never l»ear the figun* of a spider, 
the aninul not being homonymous with the utensil in that region 

(^1) That the use of a design peculiar to the utcivdl of which it is the honiunvm 
{iroviiles Uie nearest approach to any form of hieroglyphic writing at javianit 
iliscovensi in South America. 

Finally, an interesting illustration of the general levelling oiul interchange of local 
cultnrea, which took place uniler the Inca rfyime, U afforded hy the fact that the 
function of this peculiar appliance, os well as ita name, ho* Iwcn established hy 
Frexior'a observatiomi made at Takohuano in Chile, to the mu/fb of the River .Muide, 
which furmi^ the boumlory of cstahlishixl Inca rule in pre-Spamsb thues. 
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Zanzibar wood-rarxing, 63. .\frica. 
North; pole-lathe in AIgtrria. 40. i 

Africa. North-East : Dinka language, 

16, 37,95; Mongolism in, 130; Nilntir ^ 
languages, 16. Africa, South: Butk- 


man folk-lore, 127 ; Bushmen of Nama- 
qualand, 104 ; election of chief. Barotse- 
land, 103 ; ethnography, 98 ; Kaonde 
tribe, 58 ; Ovarobo knife, 110 ; Palaro- 
lithk depoaha and implements, 276. 
Africa, Wot: art, 21 ; AtkatUi, 69 ; 

• ^ calendar, 46 ; clay-heads, Scknnde. ' 
27 ; dreams, 36; Gambia stone circles, 
17, 73 ; iron-working, 102 ; native 
drawings, Cameroona. 53 ; Sierra Leone 
hernia, 11 ; smoking by fire, 79 ; week 
in, 183. 

Age, the, of the Maya Calemlar, R. C. E. 
Long. 353. 

Albinism, in Indians, 121. 

Algeria, pole-lathe, 40. 

All Canninyi Cro$$, 94. 

Alpine type; os introverts, 29; in 
Scotland, Norway. Sweden. .106; skulls, 
177 fl. 

Araerioa, Central: Maya chronology, 
353, 66; "white” Indians, 121. 
America, North: T«wa mothers and 
children, 112 ; Iwined-work of tke 
iwrfA-ianf, 134. America, South: 
exorcism, 55 ; marine fish-traps, 41 ; 
parcha of Peru, 368; Perueian quipa, 
8 ; pigment for rock-paintings, 106. 
Amerind type in China, 84. 
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AiumaUi Hill*, blow-guns. 316. 

Ancestors, (Irmtns concerning. 36. 

Ancyins lake, 75. 

Anglo-Saxon sknlla, 174 IT. 

Aunual General Hecting, 1. 

Anthropological Congress, Prague, 129. 
Anthropological notes ; Edinburgh branch 
of the Institute, 26 ; Polynesian race. 
97 ; Rivers' memorial medal, 26 ; 
University of Bristol Bptiaiological 
Society, 97. 

Anthropology : at Toronto, 116 ; Central 
Bureau for, 6; medal for firld-work, 0: 
Pan-Pacific Congress. 10 ; paycho- 
atudyais and, 47; $ee alto Physical 
Anthropology, 

Anthropology and Psychology, a Study 
of Some Points of Contact, C. 0. Sdig- 
man (Presidential .Address), 13: art. 
Kasai, 21, Polynesia. 21, West Africa. 
21; classical art and iotro^Traion, 17 ; 
dementia pnecox. 14 ; climbing- 
dreams, Africa, Albania. ^Aaia. Ba- 
kaonde, China, Europe, Japan. Naga, 
45; extiavert types, 14 ff., Delacroix. 
Id, MedHcTTatteans, 30, Papuo-Mela- 
tuwians, 27, and Rultena, 18; extra- 
vert* and introvert*, Africa. 27, in¬ 
heritance in, 24, Papua, 27, poets, 22 : 
flying-dreams, Africa, Asia, Ba-ila. Ba- 
kaoitde, China. Europe, Java, Loango, 
Naga, Rhodesia, 44; introvert type*, 
14 ff., Alpines, 29, Dinka. 27 ; Ingres, 
19, Nordics, 29, Poussin. 18, aax'ages, 
26; hysteria, 14; romantic art and 
extraversion, 17; tea-ceremony of 
Japan, 33; tooth-losing dreams, Africa, 
Achehnese, Asia. China. Eurojic, Japan, 
Java, Slalayo, Naj^ Paleetine, Sudan, 
43. 

Anthropometric Laboratory of the Uni- 
veraity of Aberdeen: »er Reid and 
Mulligan. 

Anthropometry: see Physical Anthro- 
pology. 

Arab art, Zanxibar doora, 63. 

Arabia, ctrcnn>cision festivals, 39. 

Arabic polite plural, 24. 


Archu'ology: age of Maya calendar. 
353; ancient Egyptian candlesticla, 
28, 61. % ; Anciemi Hunien, 115, 136 ; 
Anyrian river-craft, 123; Babylonia, 
126 ; Bronze Age pottery, Minorca. 
105; Camhidgf Ancient Hitlory, 91 ; 
Cambridge region, 82 ; celts, Naga Hill.<<. 
15 ; China. 84 ; copfier im)iletucntA, 
Eastern Europe, 64 ; corpus teuomm 
aniiquorum, 33 ; Danish axc-head. 85 ; 
Egx'pt and India, 118. IM; eoliths, 
22, 60; flint implement, Hampshire, 
100 ; Gambia »tone circles, 17, 73 ; 
Ghax Dalam, Malu, 251, 261; gravure* 
*ur pierrt*, 93 ; HalUutt pottery, 6 ; 
Hyderabad caim-buriaU, 140; Iron 
Age grax'es, Odugattur, India, 157; 
Iron Age tite. All Canning*, 94 ; Maglc- 
mose harpoons, 47 ; Malta, 107 ; man 
and the Ice Age. 14 ; Maya chronology, 
66. 353; megaliths and pearl-shell, 
131 ; roenhin and burials, 1^ ; Nean¬ 
derthal man in Malta, 251 ; Neolithic 
figures, Malta and Gozo, 67; “ paccha " 
of Peru, 368; Palwolithic chronoli^, 
2 ; palaeoliths from Sinai, 25 ; Peru, 
108 ; Peruvian f uipu. 8 ; pigment for 
rock-paintings, 106 ; Prague Congress, 
129 ; Rhodesia, stone implements, 276 : 
Roman Britain, 9 ; Scandinavia, late, 
quaternary. 75 ; Stone Age in Ugaiida- 
124 ; (tone bull, 8. India, 1 ; stone 
hattle-axes, Troy. 51 ; Stonehenge, 
52, 78 ; temple of .Atargatis, 18 : the 
“ Trail," 43 ; are also Physical ^Anthro- 
pologj-. 

Arcot, South India, Iron Age graves, 157. 

Armenian skull, 169 S. 

Armlet*, copper, Poland. 64. 

Armstrong. W. E. : shell-ntoney from 
Rossel I.. Papua. 119. 

jVrrows: for ctosabow, S. Iiulia, .'U3; 
heads of iron, Hyderabad caims, 153; 
heads of copper, Poland, 64 ; puisoued, 
India, 335. 

Art: Bushongo iron fignrim*8, 13 , clay 
heads from Sekondi, 27 ; Hallstatt 
pottery decoration, 6 ; inlaying with 
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meul, Borneo sad lodia. 327; Kssai. 
21 ; Maori, 50 ; nstire drawings, 
Csmeroons, 53 ; Neolithic figurines, 
Malta and Gojo, 67; Nyoaalsnd 
ilmwings, 87, 117 ; Peru, 108 ; Poly¬ 
nesia, 21; rock-paintings, Papua, 74 ; 
Sierra Leone heads, II ; stencilling in 
Fiji. 347; stone boU, South India, 1 ; 
West Africa, 21 ; Zanzibar doors, 63 ; 
sor aUo Archieology, Technology, 

Aryans of Imlia, 32,42. 

Ashanti: 69 ; marriages, 238; tooth- 
losing dream, 43. 

Asia: climbing dream in, 45: tooth- 
losing dream in, 43: flying dream, 44. 

Assam : blow-gun, 77 ; celts from, 15 ; 
See also Naga. 

Assyrian river transport, 123. 

Astronomy, of Gilb<^ Islanders, 133. 

.\tua, derivation and use, 86. 101, 111. 

Australia : Pan-Ptcifir Science Congress, 

10 . 

Australian aborigines and thn Neanderthal 
type, 212 fl. 

Axe-beods: copper, Poland, 64 iron, 
Iron-Age, South Indio, 159, 161 ; iron, 
IljrderalMul cainui, 142. 141, 163; 

stone, from Troy, 51. 

B. 

Bahylouian : t^pic of ertativn, 126 ; (ext», 
67. 

Baggars milking custom, 72 

Ba-ila: flying dream, 44; relatii>mihip 
terms and marriage, 235 ff. 

Bakoondr : flymg dream, 44 ; marriages, 
237 fi. 

Balitara, the, 21. 

Baler. Gilbert Is., 119. 

Balfour, H. ; origin of stencilling in the 
Fiji Is., 347. 

Banyankole, the. 21 . 

Ban^ofo, (As, 21. 

Bari language, 16. 

Bark-cloth, stencilling in Fiji, 347. 

Barnes, A. S.. and J. Reid Moir; Eoliths, 
60. 


Borotselaml; election of a chief, 103. 

Barton, F. R. : Zanzibar doors, 63. 

Baunut. Gilbert Is. canoest, 101, 

Beads, from Hyderabad coim-bariols, 
146, 147, 152. 

Beasley, H. G.: perches for tame parrots, 
Poe-Kuku, 50. 

Begumpet, cairn bnriab, 141. 

Bells, copper. Hydcraborl cairns, 147, 153. 

Berbers, Shawiya. pole-lathe, 40. 

Birth-customs. Tewa, 112. 

Bisexuality in early life. 58. 

Block-topped pottery, Hyderabad caim- 
buriols, 149. 

Blow-gun: Assam. 77 ; South Indian, 
316. 

Boomerangs: Ancient Egypt, 331*; South 
India, 336. 

Boulder-clay, 43. 

Brach>'cepluilic skull, the. Parsons, K. 0., 
166. 

Brannholtz, H. J.: Ethnographical Ex¬ 
hibition in the South African Pavilion, 
British Empire Exhibition. 98 ; rev. 
of the Maori mantle (H. Ling Roth), 
134 

Brazil, marine fish-traps, 41, 99. 

Breuil, H. : Maglemoer harpoons, 49. 

Bristol, Cniv. of, Spelwological Society, 
97. 

Britain, Roman, 9. 

British Association: Report of Proceed¬ 
ings of Section H at Toronto. 116. 

British Empire Exhibition : South African 
Ethnography, 98. 

British Guisns, exorcism, 55. 

Bronze Age culture, 91 . 

Bahl stage, 75. 

Bnivbell, J. P. T.: a note on two objects 
found amongst tombs of the CMd 
Kingdom at El Kab, 28, %. 

Burran, CentrmL for Anthropology, 5, 

Burial: and menhirs, 133 ; cairns, Hy- 
derabod, 140. 

Burldtt, M. C.: a Danish type of axe 
in England, 85; further notes useful 
for the study of the chronology of 
Pkhrolithic cultures in relstion to the 
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varioiu gUcial ii<>po«its, 2 ; report ou 
the Anthropological CongreM in Prague, 
129 ; rer. oj Limeuil, son guement k 
gravnrea aur pierra de I age du renne 
(C'apitan et BouyMonie), 93. 

Bnahmen ; 98 ; and Grimaldi type, 115, 
136. 228; folk-lcre, 127 ; of Namaqua- 
laml. 104 ; stone iniplemcnta, 284. 

Bushongo iron figurines, 13. 

Buxton, L. H. Dudley, F. C. Shrubeall, 
and A. C. Haddon: the ** white *’ 
Indians of Panama, 121. 


C. 

r., V. G.; ftt. of Corpus Vasorom Anti* 
quorum : France, Mns^ du Louvre 
(E. Pottier), 33. 

('airn-buriala. Hyderabad, 140. 

Calendar: Kiwai seasons, 56 ; Maya, 
353, 66 ; unit the day, Wert Africa, 
1 %. 

Cambridge: Ancienl HiMory, 91 ; reyion, 
archactogy ef, 82. 

Cameroons : iron-worldng. 102 ; native 
drawings, 53. 

Candlestkia. Ancient Egypt, 28. 61. 

Canoes in the Gilbert Is., Arthur Grimbie, 
101: adscf, 101; astronomy, I.'IS; 
rharnM. 1,30; divination, 102; invo* [ 
ration. lo2 ; launching, 120; umgic, 
130; mast, 115; measurements, 106; 
omens, 102 ; outrigger, 112 ; paddles, 
119; fiarta of, names for, 136; pump- 
drill, 102; racing. 132; rasps, 102; . 
sail, 117; railing terms, 137; sur- ' 
names. 135; steering-oar, 115; tools, j 
101. 

('aidenall. A. W.: the division of the I 
year amongst the Talansi of the Gold j 
Coast, 47. 

('osson, S.: a pottery decorative design 
of the Hallstatt period, 6. 

Cauooswr ttlkmuM, 34. 


I Cave period.: chronology, 2 ; excavations. 
97 ; Malta, 231 ; Rhodesian types of 
implements, 276; see aim Archawlogy. 
Celts, copper, Poland, 64 ; ser aUo 
.\iclueolugy, Technolog}*, 

I Central Bureau tar Anthropology, 5. 
Cephalic index: see Physical Anthro- 
pology. 

I Ceylon, fish traps, 41. 

Chancclade skull, 115, 136. 

Chank-ahell objects. Iron-Age, India, 161. 
Charms, canoe, 130. 

Chertaey Abbey skull, 169. 

Chief, election of, Barotaeland, 103. 
Childe, V. Gordon: the stone battle-axea 
from Troy, 51 , 

China : Amerind type m, 84 ; dreams, 
40; flying-dream, 44 ; introvert tlhi- 
nese, 31 ; milldng custom, 31 ; tooth- 
losing dream, 44. 

Chronology: .Maya. 66. 353; .V«o- 

poiamian, 67 ; Palieolithic, 2 ; Pleis¬ 
tocene, 115, 136; me also ArchiB- 
ology. 

Chubb, E. C.; East African maska and 
an Ovarabo sheathed knife, 110. 
Circumcision: festivals in .\rabia and 
East .\frica, 39 ; masks. East .■Urira, 
110. 

Cist-graves: sec Hyilerabad cairn-buriab. 
140. 

Clare Market skulls, 174 fi. 

Clarke. Louis : rev. of the art of Old Pern 
(Lehmann), 108. 

(Hassical art ami introversion, 17. 
Classificatory kinship, 233. 

Clay, R. C. C.: a flint implement from 
l^knall, Hants, 100. 

Clay heads from Sekondi, Gold Coast, 27. 
Clay-peUeta for Uow-guns, 320, 326, 32l>, 
.333. 

Climbing, in dreams, 42. 

Cochin; Wow-guns. 317,; crossbows, 
341. 

Coimbatore blow-guns, 317. 

Conch-shcll, 131, 

Congo: Belgian, iron figurines, 13 ; 
week, 191. 
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Copper: impleinenu atid umatucnu. 
Eastern Europe, 64; in Iron Age. 
8. Imlia, 160; objects from Hytiera- 
had cairns. 147, 153. 

Coracles, Asarrian. 123. 

CuuncD, Report of, for 1923, 3. 

Cowry-shells as life-givers, 57. 

Cranial indices: see Physical Anthro¬ 
pology. 

Craniology: me Pfayucol Anthropology-. 

Craniometry: the brachycephalk skull, 
166; tee alto Physical Anthropology-. 

Croat skulls, 168 ff. 

Crooke, William, obituary notice of. 5. 

Crossbows: distribution in Iiulian area, 
344 ; South Imlian. 341. 

Cross-cousin mornage, Africa, 231, 240. 

Cryploxygy, 178. 

Caneiform texU, bl. 


D. 


Dance, Sogara, 4. , 

Danish axe-head of flint, 85. 

Darts, blow-tube. South India, 317. 

Dauii stage, 75. 

Days, names of in West Africa, 185 ff. 

Death and the unconscmus, 55. 

Delacroix an extravert, 19. 

Oeiorntia prwcox, 14. 

Dinka: accusative of respect. 95 ; os 
introverts, 27; dreams, 36; genitive 
in, 37 ; language, 16. 

Dueasc, Bondei, 114, 122. 

DishRi. iron, Hydcraba4l caim-buriaU. 
146,147, 153. 

Divination, Gilbert Is., 10*2. 

Dolichocephalic sknlls, 171 ff. 

Dravidians and boomerangs, 310 

Dreams: and their significance, 13, 35, 
43, 81 ; oec aim AnthroiM»Iogy and 
Psychology. 

Dyak dreams, 40 


E. 

E., 8. M : rer. of the Ocean of_Story- 
(Tawney), 125. 


Early Iron .iVge : arc Iron .4ge. 

Economica: Russel I. shell-money, 119. 

Edgar. J. Huston: a strange milking 
custon (China), 31 . 

Edinburgh branch, 5. 

I Edo year, 189. 

I Egypt: and India, 118, 155; boomeranp, 

I 339; condkoticks, 28,61 , 96. 

I Elixir of life, 64. 

Eneolithic period. Poland, 64. 

England, pole-lathe. 40. 

Eoliths. 22. 60,115. 136. 

Ethnography: South Africa, 98. 

Eugenics: and s<rx-ratios, 65.83 ; heredity 
and. 35. 

Europe: climbing dream, 45; flying 
dream. 44 ; tooth-losing dream, 43; tee 
fl/so Atclueology, Phyiica] Anthropology. 

European land-bridges, 261, 268. 

Evolution, Out, of man, 135. 

^ Btcaraliont »n Malta, 107, 

Exogamy, 231 ff. 

Exorcism: Malay Peninsula, 30 ; British 
Guiana, 55 ; West Africa. 79. 

Extravert ty-pcs, 14 ff. 

Eye colour, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, 
304 ff. 


F. 


F., C,: rev. of the Early Iron Age in¬ 
habited atte at All Cannings Cross 
Farm. Wiltshire, 94. 

F., E. N. : rev. of a liiatory of nutgic and 
I experimental science during the first 
I thirteen centurica of out era (Lynn 
I Thorndike), 36 ; ire. of the Babylonian 
epic of msation restored from the 
recently recovered tablets of Astiui 
(langdon). 126 ; rev, of the history 
I of human marriage (K. Westcrmarck), 
57. 

F., H. J.: fw. of BcHrige rur physisrhen 
Anthropolugk dcr apaneolischen Juden 
and xur judischen Roasenfrage (F. 
Wogenseil), 19 ; rev. of What b man I 
(J. Arthur Thomson), 70. 
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Facial index. Scotland, Norwav and 
Sweden, 303 ff. 

Fatherhood in Ancient India, 32, 42. 

Fian sknll, 168 B. 

Fignrinee, iron, Biuhongo, 13. 

Fiji b.: and the King’s justice, 54 ; 
stencilling. 347; the polite plural, 3. 

24.62, 80. 

Fishing; canoe, Gilbert b., 101; copper 
hook. Pobnd. 64; fish-trapa, 41. 99; 
shooting fish with blow-gun, 326, with 
crossbow, 341. 

Flrure, H. J.: racial bistorj of nuin, 71. | 

Flint: axe-head, Danish type. 85 ; im¬ 
plement, Hampshire. 100 ; implements, ' 
IpswH'h, 14 ; tee also Archaeology, 
Technology. 

FlSlgel, J. C. : rer. o/ essays in applied I 
psycho-analysis (Ernest Jones), 48. 

Flying, dreams about, 41. 

Folklore : HusAmaa, 127 ; Orean Stor^, i 
125 ; Slacomie tales, 59. I 

Forde, C. Daryll; menhirs and burials, 
133. I 

Forest bed, 75 (102). 

French skull, 168 ff. 

Freud and psycho-analysis, 48 ff. 

0 . 

Galician skull, 168 ff. 

Gambia, stone circles, 17,73. 

Gardner, G. A.; on the nature of the 
colouring matter employed in primitive 
rock-paintings, 106. 

Garrod, D. A. E. : .MagleiiKMe harptoons, 

49. ! 

Oban kinship terms and marriag<>s, 2.38, 

240. 

Oeneties, 35. . 

Geology; the trail, 43. ' 

Geometric vases, 6. 

Germany; East, copper objects, 64 ; j 

pMifsical anthnpoloy^, 68 ; slnilU from, 

168 ff. 

Gerontocracy in Africa, nuuital, 231. ' 

Gbar Dabm and the Eurafrican bnd ^ 

bridge, George Sinrbir, 261. 

( « 


Gibraltar skull teeth, 253. 

Gigantea, Gono. 70, 72, 100. 

Gilbert b. canoes, 101. 

Gimlette, J. D.: smoking over a fire to 
drive out an evil spirit, 30. 

Glacial deposits, 2 ; see also Ice Age. 

Glaciation of Scandinavia, 75. 

Glendenning, 8. E.; Eoliths, 22. 

Gold Coast: calendar of the Talansi, 
47 ; clay heads. 27 ; week and month, 
184. 

Gold in Hyderabad cairns, 153. 

Goa> and Malta, Neolithic figures, 67. 

Greek; polite plural in, 80, 128; jtot- 
tery, 6. 

Grimaldi typje, 115. 136, 226. 

Gnmble, .Arthur; canoes in the Gilbert 
bbnds, 101. 

Gsehnitz suge, 75. 

Guxerat, boomerangs from. 340. 


H. 

H.. C. W.; res. o/ Kilimanjaro ami its 
people. 92; rev. (/Zantilmr, ait account 
of its |)eople, industries ami hiatorv, 
109. 

Haddoii, A. C,: l*an-Fscific Science- 
Congress, 10 ; pearls as givers of life, 
131 ; with F. C. Shrubsall and L. H. 
Dudley Buxton; the ** white Imlians 
of Panama, 121. 

Hagiar Kim. Malta, 71, 78. 

Hair colour. Scotland. Norway and Su’e- 
den. 303 ff. 

Hallstatt: penal, 94 ; pottery, 6. 

Ibl Saflieni, Malta, 71. 86. 

Hal Tarxien, Malta. 72, 92. 

Hampshire ffint implement, 100. 

Ibnd-axu, Khodesia, 276 R. 

Hsrdic, Margaret M.: rev. Contes 
abves de b Abcedoine Sud-occideutak 
(Andre Mazon), 59. 

Harpoon: Abslemose type, 49 ; arrows 
for crossbow, 8. India, 343 ; blow-tube 
darts, Malabar, 316 ff. 
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Hatchell, G. W, ; pile-<lweUiti|(» in L. 

Spuea, 45. 

Hend-Iength aimI brrMitb, North'««st 
ScotUnd. 287. 

Heidelberg }»ir, teeth, 253. 

Hrrrdily and Eugenics, 35. 

lleroflotua and .Wvrisn river-tmnspoit. 

123. 

Hieroglrphs: Maya. 66 ; Peru. 370. 

liilton-Siuipaoii. M. W. : the pole-lathe 
in Algeria and in Engknd. 40. 

Hippopotamua remain*. Malta, 

Hurart, A. 31. : maternal relationa, in 
Indian ritual, 76, in McLanedan ritual. 

132 ; the King’* judice, 54 ; the origin 
of the polite plural. 3, 62. 128. 

Hoe, copper, Silesia, 64. 

Hollis, A. C.: dance of Sagara women, 
Tanganyika Terrhoiy, 4. 

Homell, James : Hero<lotus and AMyrian 
ri%'er-tranaporT, 123 ; marine fiah-trapa 
in 8. India and Brazil, 41 ; South 
Indian blow-guna, boomerang*, and 
cro«*bow 0 , 316. 

Hudson. R. S. aiul H. K. Prescot: the 
election of a ** Ngambela " in Barotse- 
land, 103. 

Human fomt, fignrrs fmm .Malu and Gozu. 

67. 

Hungarian sknll, 168 fl. 

Hunt, E. H., Hyderabad caim-bnriaU 
ami their significance, 140. 

Hutton, J. H. : blow-gun in Assam, 77 ; 
plants use<l for fibre in Nagn Hills. 

29 ; two celts from the Nags Hills, 

15. 

Huxley 3Ieniorial Lecture: Ijs race do 
Ni^dert hal et la race de Grimaldi; 
leur rOle duns rhumaniti*. by Prof. R. 
Vemeau, 211. 

Hyderabad caim-buriaU and their sig- 
nificance, £. H. Hunt, 140: arrow¬ 
heads, iron, 153; axe-beads, iron, 112, 

144, 153; beads, 146, 117, 152; 
Begumpj’t, III ; bells, copper, 147, 

153; pottery, 147, 140; black-toppcd 
jiottery, 14‘J; copper objects, 147, 

153; tlishes, iron, 146, 117. 153; 
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Egypt and India, 155; gold, 153; 
iron-worldng, 153; irrigation, 140; 
knivea, iron, 146, 147, 153; Kompilly, 
141 ; Upis-huoli beads, 146. 147, 153; 
Maula Ali, 141 ; pot-marks, 160; 
Raigir, 141; ring-stands, 149; sickles, 
iron, 144; silver, 153; skeletons, 
146 fi.; tridents, iron. 145. 146. 153. 
Hynteria. 14. 

Hythe skull, 168 il. 


1. 

Ice .\ge : Chronology, 2 ; man and the. 
14 : Scandinavia, 75 ; aw oho .\rcha>o- 

logy- 

Immortality and aelf-preservatioa. 6(t, 64. 

Im Thum, Sir Everard: smoking over 
the fire to clear out evil spirits, 55. 

incest and the unconscious. 54, 65. 

Imlia: ancient sronhip in. 32, 42 ; and 
Egypt, 118. 155; ami the King’s 
justice, 54 ; .\rcot district, Iruu Age 
graves, 157; Hyderabad cairn-burials, 
140 *. maternal relations in ritual, 76 ; 
Oeean Story, 135 , India, South : 
blow-gumi, boomerangs ami crtmliows, 
316; marine fish-traps, 41, 99 ; dbtes 
from the Tinnevelly district, 89 ; stone 
bulk I ; sw «d*o Hy<lerabad. 

lodiaas, ** white," 121. 

Ingrams, W. H ; marine fish-traps in 
Zanzibar, Pemba, S<iuth India and 
Brazil. 99. 

Ingres an introvert, 19. 

Inheritance: extra verts and introverts, 
24 C.; 'm Africa, 244. 

Introvert types. 14 ff. 

Invocation, canoe-buiklin^ Gilbert Is., 

102 . 

Ipswich, flint implements, 14. 

Iron Age : AU Cannimjr, 94 ; axe-hoads, 
Arcot district, India, 159, 161; caim- 
buiials, Hyderabail, 140; graves at 
Odugattur, North Arcot district. South 
India (F. J. Ricliards), 157; Uallautt 
pottery, 6 ; ’iron knives, Arcot district. 
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161 . iron spoar-besrU. Aroot district, 
159; iron swords. Arcot district, 159; 
»ee aUo Arcbnologv. 

Iron bgorines, Busbongo, 13. 

Iron-working ; Ccaitrml Catueroons. 102 : 
Hyderabad, 153. 

Irrigation: and caim-bariais, 140; and 
Onria, 59; and pearl sbeil, 131. 

Irens, W. 0.; tbe Polynesian word 
Aina, ha derivation and me, 86, 101, 
111 . 


J. 

a 

Japan, tootb-losing dream. 44. 

Japanese as extra verts. 31. 

Java; flying dream. 44; tootb-losing 
dream, 44. 

Jews, SpanM, phyeUxd anthropology. 19. 

Jones. Ernest, i«ycbo-analyiBs and antbm- 
pology, 47. 

Jonea, Neville: on tbe PaUeolithic de- 
posha of Sawmills, Rhodesia, 276. 

Joyce, T. A.: further note on the 
“ [laccha" of Ancient Peru, 368; 
note on a stone bull from Southem 
India in the Brhish Museum. 1. 


K. 

Kachin crombow, .344. 

Kadar blow-guns, 317. 

Kalian Ixwmerangs, 336. 

Kaondf of Rhodeeia. 58. 

Kasai, art. 21. 

Kchh, Arthur: Neanderthal man in 
Malta, 251; rer, tf Ancient Hunters 
(Sollas). 115. 

Kerr, R.; Clay-heads from Sekondi, Gold 
Coast. 27. 

Kilakarai blow-guns. 327. 

KUimanjan and iU people, 92. 

King's justioe, tbe, 54. 

Kinship, classificatory, 233. 

Riwai seasons, 56. 


^ Knives; and sheath, Ovambo, 110 ; 
copper, Galicia, 64 ; iron, Hyderabad 
cairns, 146, 153; Arcot district, India, 
161. 

Kompilly, cairn burials. 141. 

KostrxewBld, J,: copper implements oihI 
I omamenu found in Poland and East 

I Germany, 64. 

Krapina teeth, 253. 

L. 

' Labbai, Muhammadans, blow-guns, 316 S.; 
boomerang, 338. 

La Chapellc-aux-Bainta skulls, 216. 
laidler, P. M .: Bushmen of Namaejua- 
iand, 104. 

la n guage of the hlanga. 46; see also 
Linguistica. 

Lapis-laxnli beatU, Hyderabml caim- 
bnrials, 148, 147, 152. 

Lapp skull, 169 11. 

Lathe, pule, in Algeria and England, 
40. 

Launching of canoe, Gilbert Is., 12U. 

I>eaf stencils, Fiji. 347. • 

l.«ather pillow-bag, Baq<iara, 90. 

Lighting : ancient Eg>*ptian candlesticks, 
28.61. 

Linguistics: .4/ioi. derivation and use, 
86 . 101, 111 ; day-iuimat, Wcat Africa, 
195. 2(10, week-names, 196, 2lJ0; Dinka, 
16. 37, 95 ; Kiwai seasons, 56 ; Manga 
language, 46 ; Mara calendar. 66 . 355; 
j names of canoe iiarts, Gilbert Is.. 137, 

^ of stars, 135; Nilotic language. 16: 

I pearls and pearl-shell. 131 ; Talatui 
raleniUr, 47 ; the polite plural, 3. 24. 

' 62. 80. 128 ; Yao fframumr, 7. 

Lip-plug. African, 110. 

I Lhortna period, 75-. 

Local branches of the Institute, 5. 

I long, R. C. E.: a link between the 
earlier anil later Maya chronologies. 
66 ; age of the Maya calemiar. 353; 
rw. of the ancient qoipu or Peruvian 
knot revonl (locke), 8 . 
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Index. 


Long-tMnow slnilU. 176 S. 

Lunar: month and y«*r. 185; rolradnr 
and the wwk, li^. 

Lyunii, A. P.: Patemitf b<>Ji«b anti 
custoini in Weatcrn Papua. 44. 


M. 

M.. J. L. : rev. of the deluged dviliza- 
tbn of the Caucaaiu Isthmus (R. A. 
Fessenden), 34. 

Macedonia, Slavonic tales, 59, 

MarMichavl. H. A.: a strange milking 
cu.4toiii. 72. 

klagic: and experimental teienee, 36 ; 
and medicine, TinneveUy district. S9 1 
protective, for canoes, 130 ; witch¬ 
craft and poisons, 88 : on* also Religion. 

MaglemtMe harpoons, 49. 

Magyar skulls, 168 S. 

Malabar; Uow-gnna, 316 fl.; crossbows, 
311. 

Malay Peninsula: exorcism, 30. 

Mala>'ali: blow-gum. 317; cro^nbows. 
341. 

Malavs, tooth-losing dream. 43. 

Malcolm. L. W. G.: iron-worldng in the 
Central Cameroon. 102 ; native tlraw- 
inp from the Bagam area. Central 
Uimeroon. 53. 

Malta: and Oozo, Neolithic Agurea, 67; 
and Eurafrican land-bridge, 261, 268; 
excavation* in, 107; Neanderthal man 
in. 251; Sicily and Tunis and the 
Und-bridge. 268; survey of Ulmr 
Itabini. 261. 

Man : and the Ic« Age, 14 ; evolnlion of, 
1.35 

Mantm, the, and kU friend*, 127. 

Maori; parrot perches, 50 ; the Maori 
nutntfe, 134. . 

Mora van boomerangs, 336. 

Marett, R. R.; rer. cf Ashanti (R. S. 
Rattray), 69. 

Marine fuh-tnps in 8. India and Brazil, 
41. 


Marital gerontocracy in Africa, B. J.. 
Seligman, 231. 

I Markets: and the month and week. 
West Africa, 189; and the month, 
Maya, 361. 

I Marriage : Africa, 231 ; age diacrepancies 
in, 231 ; .Ancient India, 32, 42 ; hietory 
of human, 57. 

Maitin’a dioptograph, 167, 

Masks, citenmeision. East Africa, 110. 
Mast of canoe, Gilbert Is.. 116. 

Maternal relations; in Indian rituaU 76 : 
j in Melanesian ritual, 132. 

Matrilineal systems, 234. 240, 242. 

Mania Ali, caira-barials. 141. 

Maya chronology, 66, 353. 

Medal, Rivers* Memorial, 6. 

Mediterranean land-bridgea, 269. 
Mediterraneana: as extraverts, 30; in 
Scotland, Norway and Sweden. 305. 
Megaliths: caiin-bariala. Hyderabad, 140; 
Gambia, 17,73 ; Iron Age, India, 157 ; 
Malta and Uozo, 67; menhirs and 
burials. 1.33 ; PociAc Is., 131 ; Stone¬ 
henge, 52. 78 ; arc atm Archanilogy. 
Melanesia: and gerontocracy, 249; ritual. 

1 132 ; use of pearls and pearl-shell, 131 . 
Mendelian latet, 35. 

Menhirs and burials, 133. 

Meeopotamian ehrondogy, 76. 

Metallurgy : fee Bronze, Copper, Iron. 
Micronesia: canow, 101. 

Migeod, F. W. H.: connection of Kgy|>t 
and India, 118; smoking by Arc, 79; 
stone circliss in Uarohia, 73 ; the 

I langmigc of the Mango. 46. 

Milking custom : Baggara, 72 ; China. 
31. 

Minorca: Bronze Age pottery, 105. 
Miscegeuation, 65, 83. 

Miscellanea, 363. 

Mnaidra. 3Ialta, 71. 91. 

Moir, J. Reid : man and the Ice Agr, 14 ; 

Stone Age in Uganda, 137. 

Moir, .1. Reid, and A. 8. Barnes; Eoliths, 
60. 

Mongolism in Sudan. 130. 

Month as unit of time, 184. 
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Index. 


)toon the mrasanr of 185. 

Moorficlda skulls, 175. 

Moraia«s, ScandhiavUn, 75. 

Mortars and pestles. Papua. 74. 

Moseheles. Julia: on the late Qnatemnrv 
history of Scandinavia. 75. 

Mother goddess, the, 58. | 

Motu dreams. 36. 

Muduvar blov-guns, 319. 

Mulligan. J. U. : see Rekl. R. W. 

Murray, G. W. ; rin'niocision festivals 
in Arabia aiul East .kfrira, 39. ' 

Murray, M. : Bronxe Age pottery 
/ from Minorca, 105. i 


N'. i 

Naga Hills: celts from, 15 ; blow-gun, | 
77 ; dreams of Xagas, 38; flying , 
dream, 44 ; natural stencibi from, 349; | 

plants used for fibre, 29 ; tooth-losing 
dream, 43. 

Namaqualand, Bushmen of, 104. 

Nasal index: 180; Scotland, Norway 
and Sweden. 303 B. 

Neanderthal man. 211 8. 

Neanderthal man in Malta, Sir Arthur 
Keith ; with an account of the surt'ey 
of Dalam rave (Ghar Dalam), by 
Ge«>rge Sinclair, 251. 

Neapolitan skull, 169 f!. 

Negrito blow-guns. 318. 

Negtoea. Mongoloid, 130. 

Negroid features in Neanderthal and Gri¬ 
maldi ty-pes. 211 B. 225. | 

Negroid types in Europe, 211 fl.. 225. I 

Neolithic .Vge: teeth from klalta, ; 

see also Archseology. i 

Xtxdithic cuUntt, 91. j 

Neolithic representations of the human | 

form from the islauiU of Maha attd 
Gozo. T. Zammit and C'barica Singer. 

67. 1 

Netting, 113. | 

Neurotic disorden, 30. , 

New Guinea : see Papua. i 

New Zealand: see Maori. 

( »« 


Nilotic languages, 16. 

Nordics: as introvrrta, 29; skulls of. 
176; type in Scotland. Norway and 
Sweden. 305. 

Norway and Sweden, physical anthro* 
polo^, 300. 

Nose, profile of, Scotland and Norway, 
305, 313. 

Notea on Iron Age graves. South India. 
157. 

Nnfaas, matrilineal system, 244. 

N 3 rasa, Like, pUe-dwellings, 45. 

Nyasaland ; native drawings, 87, 117. 


O. 

Oceania : Gilbert Is. canoes. 101; Maori 
parrot perches, 50; Pan-Pkcific Con* 
gross, 10 ; see also Archieolugy, .Vus* 
tralia, Papua, Technolog}', 

(Edipus complex, 54. 

Omens, Gilbert Is., 102. 

Orbital index. 180, 181. 

Osiris and irrigation. 59. 

Outrigger canoes, Gilbert Is., |0|. ||2. 

Ovambo sheathed knife, 110. 

P. 

P^ H. J. E.; rei'. of Oxford Edition of 
('unciform Texts, Vol. 11 (8. Langdoii). 
67 ; rrr. of the Cambridge Ancient 
History. 91. 

P.., H. : rev. of Roman Britain, 9. 

Pacific Ls.: fiearls as givers of life, 131 ; 
see also Gilbert Is., New Zealand, 
Papua, Polyuesia. 

Paddles, Gilliert Is., 119. 

l^sia^oi^thic : chronology, 2 ; deposiu of. 
Sawmills, Rhodfsna, NeviUe Jones, 276 ; 
iiiiplemeiits from Sinai, 25 ; Ipcwich, 
14 ; Neamlerthal and Grimaldi ty]ies, 
211; Neanderthal man in Malu, 251 ; 
see also Arclucology. 

Palestine, tooth-losing dream, 13. 

Panama, " white ” Indians of, 121. 

Pan-Pacific Science Cougreas, 10. 







Ittdtx. 


Paptu: cxtniverts and introverts. 27; 
Kiwai e«aeoni, 56; paternity beliefs 
and customs, 44 ; rock-paintings, 74 ; 
shell-nioney, 119 ; witobcraft and poi¬ 
sons, 88. 

Papao-Melanesians as extra verts, 27. 

Parkea, .4. 8.: sex ratios, 23. 

Parrot perches, )faori, 50. 

Parsons, Haie Clews : Tewa motbers and 
children. 112. 

Parsons, F. Q.: the brachyrephalic 
skull. 166. 

Paternity beliefs and customs in Papua. 
44. 

Patrilineal systems, 242. 

Peake, H. J. E.: obituary notice of 
Lord Abercromby of Abooldr and 
ToQibody, 120 ; rev. of the arcka.<oIogy 
of the Cambridge region (Fox), 82. 

Pearls: and pearl-shell, names for, 131 ; 
as givers of life, 131 ; in the Pacific, 
131. 

Pellet crossbow, Lidia, 344, 345, 

Pemba, marine fish-traps, 99. 

Pendants, copper, Poland, 64. 

Peru, ancirat: art of, 108 ; *' paccha '* 
of. 368; fuipa, 8. 

Pestles and mortars; Iron Age, India, 
15'J 164; Papua, 74. 

Petnc, Flinders : Stonehenge—the Heel 
stone, 78. 

Phallic symbols, 51, 57, 50, 62. 

i^hinncal Anthropology : .Amerind type in 
China. 84 ; of Otrmant. 68 ; Mongoloid 
negroes, 1.40 ; NMndertaal and Grimaldi 
types, 211; Neanderthal man in Malta, 

2-51 ; north-east Scotlawl, 287 ; Nor¬ 
way. Sweden and Scotland compared, I 
300; South Africa, 98 ; Spanuh Jevs, 
19; the brach)Tephalic skull, 166; 
ikt tToliUtoH tf man, 135 ; “ white " 
Imlians, 121. ' 

1‘ilo'dwellings in L. Nrassa, 45. | 

Puis, copper, Polaml. 64. ; 

Pitt-Rivers, G.: \ariations in sex-ratios 
as indices of racial decline, 65, 83. 

Pleistocene chronology, 115. 136. 

Poets, extra verts and introverta, 22. 


Poisons: and witchcraft, Papua, 88; 
for darta and arrows, S. India, 335; 
(or weapons, Assam, 77. 

Poland: and the Ice Age, 2 ; copper 
objects from, 64 ; skulls from, 16S ff. 

Pole-lathe in Algeria and in England, 
40. 

Polite (ilural, origin of, 3. 24, 62. 80 
128. 

Polrandr}’, 65,83. 

Polygyny, 23.38.65. 83. 

Polynesia : art of, 21; ofua, derivation 
and use. 86. 101, 111 ; use of pearls 
and peari-shell, 131. 

Purtlandic subsidence, 75. 

Portuguese croasbnw, introducer! into 
India, 345. 

Pot-marks, Hyderabaii cairn huriab, 
150. 

Pottery : ancient Egyptian candlesticks, 
28. 61 ; Bronxe Age. MinouTa, 105 ; 
corpus casorum aniiquorum, 33 ; figu¬ 
rines, Malta, 81 0.; from Hyderabad 
cairns, 142 0.; Uallstatt, 6 ; Iron-Age. 
India, 142, 159 0. ; Peru, 108. 

Poussin, Nicholas, an introvert. 18. 

Powell, J. H.: notes from the TinneveUy 
District, South LuUa, 89. 

Prague, .Anthropological fongress, 129. 

Prescot. H. K., and K. S. Hndson: the 
election of a “ Ngaiiibela " in Barotse- 
Umi, 103. 

Presirlential Address : Anthropology and 
Psychotug}', C. G. Seligman, 13. 

Primitive man. 91. 

Proceedings : oC the Institute, 1924, 363 ; 
of the Pan-Pacific Congreas, 10. 

Prognathism, 176. 

Prussian skulls. 169 0. 

Psrcho-analyNs: 81 ; and anthropology, 
Ernest Junes, 47 ; applied, 48. 

Psychology: and anthropology, 13; ami 
primitin culture, 20 ; tee also Psycho¬ 
analysis. 

Pnrknoll, Hants: 0int implement from. 

100 . 

Pueblo Indians, 112. 

Puiiip-drill, Gilbert Is., 102. 
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Q. 

^uipu, 8. 

R. 

Rmcing of c*no«, Gilbert Is., I3i 

Rafts. A.'wrnan. 123. 

Raglan. I^rd: the origin of the polite 
plnrai. 24. 

Raigir, cairn-burials. III. 

Raised beachea, Mediterranean. 273. 

Raspi, Gilbert Is., 102. 

Ray, 8. H., and Riley, E. B.: Kiwai 
seasons, 56. 

Reid, R. W., and Mulligan. John H. : 
relation between stature, head length 
and head breadth of 847 natives of the 
north-east of Scotland, 287 ; an anthro¬ 
pometric comparison between natives 
of the north-east of Scotland ami 
inhabitants of Norway ami Sweden. 
300. 

Re-incarnation, 246. 

Religion and magic ; A$hanli, 69 ; atua, 
86. 101. Ill : Bondci rustoms. 114. 
122; exorcism, Malay Peninsula, 30; 
kitlory oj magic and experitnrHtal arience. 
36 ; in tritchbouiut Africa, 58 ; in- 
carnatioo. 3 ; India, 125 ; maternal 
relations in Indian ritual, 76 ; Mela- 
uesia, 132 ; sacrifice, 12 ; smoke against 
evil spirits, .30, 55. 79 ; stone bull. 
S. India, 1 ; Town mothers and children, 
112; the King’s justice, 54; weekly 
rest day. West Africa, 192; see a/so 
Sociology. 

Report of Council for 1923. 3. 

Research Committees, 5. 

Rest-day: West Africa, 192, 198. 

Rhodesia. Palarolithic deposiu, 276. 

Rhodesian man. 222. 

Richards, F. J.: notes on some Iron Age 
graves at Odugattiir, North Arcot 
District, South India, 157. 

Riley, E. B., and S. H- Ray: Kiwai 
seasons, 56. 

Ring-stands fur potterj-, Hjtlcrabad 
cairn-bnriahi, 149. 


Rittul: tee Religion and Magic. 

River transport, .Issyrian, 123. 

Rivers’ Memorial Medal, 5, 26. 

Rock-paintings, Papua, 74. 

Roheim, G.; the polite plural. 128. 

Roman BritaiM, 9. 

Romantic art and extraveraion. 17. 

Rose, if. J.: the polite plural, 80 {tee 
1287) ; the temple of Atargates at . 
Hierapolis, 18. 

Rossel b. shell money, 119. 

Rothwell skulls, 175 if. 

Roumanbn skulls, 168 ff. 

Rub<.>ns an extravert, 18. 

8. 

S., C. G.; rep, of |«pen on psycho- 
analysts, 81 ; rev. of Rassenknnde dee 
dcutechen Volkes (Gfinther), 68. 

S., F. I rrr. nf heredity and cugnilrs 
(R. Ruggles Gates), 35 ; rrr. of psycho¬ 
logy sml primitive culture (F. C. 
Bsrtlett). 20 : rev. of the evolution of 
man (G. Elliot Smith). 135. 

Sacrifice by hurling from the roof, 12. 

Sagans women's dance, 4. 

Sail, Gilbert b.. 117. 

Sailing-terms, Gilbertese, 1.37. 

Sawmills, Rbodesb. Palaolhhic dqiosita, 
276. 

Saxon skull. 168 fl. 

Scandinavia: Ice Age, 75. 

ScotUnd, north-east: cum{iarison be- 
twe«!ii natives of, and inhabitants of 
Norway and Sweden, 30D; statnre, 
head length ami hcml breadth, 287. 

Scottish raised beaches, 75 (102). 

Sekondl cby heads, 27. 

Seligman, B. Z.: marital gerontoi-racy 
in Africa, 231. 

Seligman. C. G.: a pseudo-Mongolian 
tjrpe in Negro Africa, 1.30 ; an Anieriml 
type in China in T’ang timea, 84 ; 
Presidential Address, .Vnthropolngy and 
I’Sychology, 13. 

8en-Gupta, Nares C.: the early history 
of sonship in Ancient India. 32, 42. 
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S«Tb •kail, I6'J if. 

Seton-Karr, H. W.: Pals>olithic iiiiple- 
iiirnts from Sinai. 25. 

Srx ratio*. 23.38. 65,83. 

Shaw, .Vrchdcacon iVrehibald: a note 
on tome Nilotic languages, 16; the 
Dinka accusative of respect. 95. 

Shawiya pole<lathe, 40. 

Shell-money, Papua, 119. 

Shell objects, Iron .\ge. S. India. 159, 

164. 

Shilluk dialect. 16. 

Shrine, .\rvot District, India, 161. 

Shnilsall, F. C.. k. C. Haddon, and 
li. H. Dudley Buxton : the “ white ’* 
Indians of Panama. 121. 

Sicily, Malta and Tunis, land-bridge, 268. 

Sickles, iron, Hyderabad caim-burials, 

144. 

Sierra Leone heads, 11. 

Silver, in Hyderabad cairns, 153. 

Sinai. Palwoliths from, 25. 

Sinclair, George: survey of Datum Osve, 
5lalU, 261. 

Singer, (.'harles. and T. Zaminit: Neo- ' 
lithie representations of the huntan 
form from the islands of Malta and 
Goxo, 67. 

Skeletons, from Hyderabad cairn-burials, 
116,147, 148. 

Skull*: see Physical ilnthropology. 

Slaronie fo/es, 59. 

Slovak skull. 168 fi. 

Smith, £dwin W.: rrr. of the Bakitara 
or Banyoro. The Banyankole (John 
Roscoe), 21. 

Smoking o%Tr the fire ; Malay Peninsula, 

30; British Guiana, 55; West Africa 
79. ’ I 

Society Is. and p«arb, 131. 

Sociology; .4sAan/i, 69; Borotscland, I 
103 : Bondei customs, 114. 122 ; cir¬ 
cumcision festivals. Arabia and East *' 
.\frica. 39 ; Kilimonjaro and Us peopirt, 
92; mariul gerontocracy in .Africa. 

. 231 ; morriayf, 57 ; paternity beliefs 

* and customs, Papua, 44; maternal 
tV relation in Indian ritual. 76; Melanesia, 


I 132; sonship in .Ancient India. 32, 
42. 

Sollas, W. J.: “ .Ancient hunters," 136. 
Sonship in .Ancient India, 32, 42. 

South Indian blow-gnns, boonimngs. 

and crossbows, .lames HorneU. 316. 
S{iain: and the Ice .Age, 2; Jrtri of, 
19. 

8pear-hra<L«, iron. Iron .Age, India. 159. 
Spwler in art, Peru. 368. 

Spindle-whorls. Iron .Age, India, 161, 
Spirals, copper. Poland, 64 
Spy teeth, 253. 

Stannus. Hugh S.: drawings by a 
native of Nyasalaud. 117. 

Star-names. Gilbert Is., 1,35. 

Stature : North-east Scotland, 287 ; Scot¬ 
land, Norway and Sweden compared. 
302. 

Steatopygy; 229 ; and the figures from 
Malta, 77. 

Steering-oar, Gilbert Is., 115. 

Stencilling, origin of in the Fiji Is.. 
U. Balfour, 347. 

Stone: battle-axes, Troy, 51 ; bull, 
8. India, 1 ; celts, Naga Hills, 15; 
circles in Gsnibia. 17, 73 ; implements, 
Rhmlesia. 276; soe also Archeology, 
Stone Age, Technology. 

Stone Age: chronology, 2; menhirs 
and huriaU. 133 • IVeiinwet, 129; 
Stonehenge. 52. 78. Uganda, 124. 
137; see o/so Arcbaology, Nrolithin. 
PalsNilithic. Stone, Technology. 

Stone, E. Herlurt ; Stonehenge—the 
Heel Stone, 52. 

Stonehenge—the Iletd Stone, 52, 78, 
Strong, AA’. .Alersh : more rock-paintings 
from Papua, 74. 

Sudau : pseudo-Mongolian type in, 130 ; 

tooth-luaing dream, 43. 

Sumiritan (blow-tube). South Indian. 334. 
Sweden and Norway, physical anthro¬ 
pology, 300. 

Swiss skull, 160 ff. 

Swords, iron. Iron Age, India, 159, 
Symbolism: and pycAo-aWym, 81 ; 
and the unconscious, 54. 






Index, 


Tabu, rr<t-4lay, Wrtt Africa, 192. 

Tahiti and prarln, 131. 

Talaiui calendar, 47. 

Tanganyika dance, 4 

TauiodontUm, 252, 259. | 

Tea ceremony of Japan, 33. 

Tecbnologv': Ancient Egyptian candle- 
sticka, 28. 61 ; Amyrian river-craft, 
123 ; Baqqara pillow-bag, 90 ; blow- 
gun in Ajwam, 77 ; Bronie Age pottery, 
Minorca, 105 ; Bu.Hhongo iron figurines, 

13 ; crib from Naga Hills, 15 ; corpus 
■wsorum aniiquorum, 33 ; East African 
masks and an Ovamlio knife, 110; 
flint implements, Ipswich, 14 ; Gilbert 
Is. canoes. 101; iron-working in Central 
I'ameroons. 102 ; Maori parrot perches. 

50 ; nuuine fish-traps, India, East I 
Africa and Brazil. 41. 99 ; megaliths 
and ]>earl-sbell, 131 ; netting. 113; 
objects from Iron Age graves. India, 

157 ; •* paccha " of Peru, 368 ; Papua, 

74 ; Ptrurian tfuipu, 8 ; pigment for 
rock-paintings, 106 ; pile dwellings. 
Lake Nyasa. 45 ; plants for fibn*, 
Naga Uills. 29 ; pole-lathe in .\lgeria 
and Enjdand. 40 ; shell-money, Papua. 
119; South iVfrica, 98; South Indian 
blow-guns, boomerangs and cross¬ 
bows, 316; stencilling in Fiji. 347; 
stone bull. S. India, 1 ; stone imple¬ 
ments, Rhodesia. 276; the Maori 
mamlU, 134 ; wooden bowls, Shawiya, 

40; are also Art. .Archaeology, Cairn- 
burials, Pottery, Stone, Stone Age. 

Teeth of Neanderthal man, from Malta, 
251, 269. 

Temple of Atargates at Hierapolis. 18. 

Temple, Sir Robert C.: Obituary notice 
of W illiam Crooke. 

Tewa mothers and children, 112. 

Thado Kukis, blow-gun, 77. 

Thomas. K. S.: netting without a knot, 
113; objects from the tomlts of the 
Old Kingdom at'El Kab, 61 ; technique 
of a leather pilIow-l>ag of the Baqqam. 


Thomas, N. W.: sacrifice by hurling 
from the roof, 12 ; sex ntios, 38 ; 
Sierra Leone heads, 11 ; stone circles 
in Gambia, 17 ; the genitive in Dinka, 
37 ; the week in West Africa, 183. 

Tinnevelly district, notea from (magic and 
medicine), 89., 

Tools, Gilbert Is.! adzes, 101 ; pump- 
drill. 102 ; rasps, 102 ; see alto Tech¬ 
nology. 

Tooth, loss of, in dreams. 42. 

Tonlay, E.: notes on certain figurines 
of furge<i iron formerly nude by the 
Bnshongo of the Belgian Congo, 13. 

Toronto, Section H of British Association, 
116. 

Trail, character and date of. 43. 

Travancore: blow-guns, 316; cross¬ 
bows, 341. 

Treasurer's Report for 1923, 7 ff. 

Tridents, iron, Hyderabad caim-buriaU. 
145. 146, 153. 

Troy, stone battle-axes from, 51 . 

Tunis, Malta and Sicily, land-bridge, 
268. 

Turk, aknll of, 169. 

Turner, R. Lister: nulignant witchcraft 
in Papua and the use of poisons therein. 
88 . 

Tut-ankh-.Aineii's tomb, boomerangs 
from. 339. 

Twi week, 186. 


U. 

Ugautla, Stone Age in, 124. 137. 
Unconscious, the, 47. 

Um-burials, Hyderabad raima, 148. 


V. 


Vemeau, R.; Huxley Memorial Lecture”; 
la race da NAtndertbal et la race de 
Grimaldi; Icur r61e dans Thununite, 


211 . 

Votive offerings, Malta and Oozo. 76. 
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\\\ 
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